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TO 


HEK MOST CiRACIOUS MAJESTY 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Madam, 

Permit mo to place at Your ^lajesty's 
fe('t tlic result of a Si>ecial Service which 
was undertaken by a A'^ote of Parliament, 
the Narrative, of Avhieh, owini*- to ])eeuliar 
circumstances, has remained un]ud)lislied up 
to this moment, 

[ would briefly mention to A’^our ]\rajcsty 
, that two armed st('am-vcssels, with a body 
of scientific officers, artillerymen, sappem, and 
seamen, were ]ilaced under my orders, to 
carry out the. Survey and Navioation of the 
Picers Euphrates and Tigris, with the view 
of effecting a more rapid Ovc'rland Commu- 
nication with India, by tlie commands of 
His late Majesty King AA^illiam TV. ; and 
that, having successii., accomplished these 
objects, the detailed k..irveys ana Alaps of 
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■DEDICATION. 


tlic KiA^ers Eiiplimtcs and Tif'ris were, by 
command of Your Majesty, placed before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

During the time which has elapsed since, 
in 1832, I took the first steps towards the 
all-important object of onr Overland Com- 
munication witli India, it has pleased Yom* 
Majesty to advance me snccessi\t*ly from the 
rank of Captain, which T then liehl, to tliat 
of Ceneral in Your IMaiestv’s Armv. 

I have the honour to Ix', 

Mai)AA[, 

Willi profound respect, 

Your Maj’esty’s most humble and 
devoted servant, 

P. Pv. CIIKSNKY. 


(il.Nr.KAI., lw«OAI. Aiun.ld.uv. 



PREFACE. 


TN ofTcriiif^ to tlie ]mblic tlio Narrativo of an Expe- 
(lilioii oarriod out more than thirty years ago, and 
written now at a |)eriod of life when most men seek 
for repose of mind and body, it would seem as if some 
(‘xplaiiation were necessary to account for the delay 
whicli has taken place in its ])ublication. This ex- 
j)lanation I have given in the iuti'oduetory and con- 
cluding chapters of my work, and I have therefore 
little left to add to what the reader will there find 
detailed. 

Had not Her Majesty's ( Jovernment proposed and 
reque.'ted that this Xariative should appear, I confess 
that at this late jicriod T shouhl not have had the heart 
to undertake and complete it. Tt has. however, been 
to me a ‘labour of love;' and in recalling to life the 
various incidents of the Euphrates Expedition, whiih 
have slumberecl and slept for .so many yeai's. they 
have conic forth from nn'inory s cells with much of 
their ohl freshness, and have n newed all that interest 
in the important i[ue'tiou of an improved Overland 
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Communication witli India wliich rO])eatcHl disa])point- 
ment experienced on my jwrt had pai tially criiHhod. 

When a man feels that what lie has to say is worth 
saying— tliat the ob.jeet he lias in view is worth carry- 
inc out— he will, if he bo worth anything, stick 
to it through evil report and good report, through 
rainy days and fine. Such has been my ease; oven 
though, as in the instance of the Euiihrates Ihmte to 
India, the ‘rainy days ’ have scarcely binai intm-mitled 
by any gleams of sunshine. 

When I returned from the East in IS.IT, it was with 
the full belief that a question of such vast importanet' 
to Great Britiau — nationallj', tiolitically, and commer- 
cially — would be at once takiai up warmly by the 
Government and the public. Tlu*. way had been 
opened — difiicultics which at one time looked formid- 
able had been overcome ; the Arabs and the Turkish 
Government were most favourable to the jn-ojccted 
Line to India. But thirty-one years ha\e since jia-si'd, 
and notliinff has been djiir I 

Where the olistacles lie — where the political or 
monetary hindrances to the execution of this gieat and 
beneficial project, it is perhaps scarci'ly for me to 
indicate ; but there can lie no doubt that England must 
be very blind to her true inten'sts if she allow it 
longer to remain in abeyance. 

My exertions in the cau.se of the Eu))hrat('s Boutc 
are well known. During the la.st ten years 1 have 
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been twice to Constantinople, to obtain the Sultan’s 
Firman for a Railway from the mouth of the Orontes to 
the Persian Gulf ; and once to Syria, to examine de novo 
the country between the Mediterranean and the Eu- 
phrates. On the latter occasion I was accompaniiHl by 
Sir Jolm MacNeill and a staff of enirincers, who made a 
most careful survey of the Bay and of the country 
from Suedia onwards. To my preat gratification, I 
found myself recognised and most cordially welcomed 
by tlie Arabs, 'whose anxiety for the opening-up of 
their country had much increased since 1837. In 
1857 I brought tlic subject before Parliament, and the 
efiorts of Mr. W. P. Andrew, Cliairman of the Scinde 
and Punjaub Railway Companies, have been untiring 
in endeavouring to organise a Line of Railway rin 
Alep])o and tlie Euj)hrates, witli such slight encourage- 
ment from Government as would give confidence and 
security to the sliareludders. But all has hitherto 
been in vain — and why? 

Tn sending forth this Narrative of what was done by 
the pioneers of the Euphrates Route to India, I do so 
With the earnest hope that it may be the means of 
affording me the only re^vard which I now covet — * 
that of a satisfactory answer to tins veiy simple (pies- 
tion. 

T am also veiy desirous of drawing the attention of 
the public to that portion of my w^ork comprised in 
the A])pendix. The Contents of an Ap|)endix are 
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usually considered — by the i»'eiieriil render at all events 
— as dry and uiiinterestinjjf, and are linbic to be passed 
over without even a cursory perusal. A ^dan(‘e at the 
Table of Contents of this, volume will show that this is 
not the case in the [)reseHt instance. 

The highly interesting Journals of the late Major- 
General J. B. B. Est(^ourt are replete with truly life- 
like pictures of Eastern manners and travel; while', to 
those wlio knew liim personally, they will ree^all 
vividly the single-hearted and straightforward cha 
racter which drew enjoynuait and ( ncourage'nn'ut for 
himself and others from every incident. 

Captain Cliarlewood's .journal abounds alike in 
graphic descri[)tions of tlu' arduous duties undertakiai 
by him, and eviiKHs the clie(‘rful and (h'voted s[)irit, 
ever fertile in expedients, in wliieh tlie\' wen* <*arried 
out: wliile the liei)orts of the other Oliieers, although 
necessarily more biief than those to whii*li 1 liav(* 
specially allud(‘d, will give tiie reader a eK*aier i<lea 
than I have succc('ded in doing in my Narrative of the 
difTiculties ovi*rcom(^ by each in his >cparate dc|)artmcnt 
of the Service. 

In Dr. ITelfcr’s hitlna'to unpubli>h(‘d -Vi-it to the 
Aral)ian Desert,’ and in Mr. Ainsworths ^Journey to 
Constantinople, the anti(]uarian will, I lru''t, iind mu(‘h 
to interest liiin, and to i*n(*oiirag(! lurther ]'(*s(*arch in 
these inexhaustible regions ol ancient <’ivilization and 
greatness. 
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To tlio Ai)pondix I have added, as No. XII., short 
]}iograj)l)ical Notices of the Officers and others by 
wliom I was, without excejition, most ably seconded 
and suj)ported throughout the- Expedition. 

I ofier these Notices as a- tribute of my gratitude 
and regard to the .survivors of our little band, and a.s 
a memorial f)f my lasting aflection for those who are 
no more; earne.stly hoping that these records of their 
(U'volion to the Service in which they were engaged, 
may be the means of inducing others to do likewise. 

F. 11. Chesn'EV, CUcnund Raynl ArtUlcnj. 


l’\( KoM;I, IV\l.L'i MIDIJ., ♦ o. ; 
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CHAPTER r. 

IXTRODUCTORY' : 

THE NILE BOATS AND EARLY' NAVKiATION. 

In the year 1852 I published, in two volumes, an 
account of some of the results of tlie Euphrates Expe- 
dition, including an historical and geograpliical survey 
Df tlie regions traversed by the- Euphrates. It was my 
iiiteritiun that the work should have included a full 
Narrative of my first exploration of the rival routes 
through Egy})t and Syria, as well as a detailed account 
of the operations of the subsequent survey ; and in the 
prospectus of the proposed work, wliich was published 
by Messrs. Longmans in 1852, this intention was 
sketched out and given to the public ; but it appearing, 
lo the Department * under whose auspices tlie publica- 
tion was conducted, that the completion of my design 
would be attended with what then seemed to be an 
indue expense, I consented, at their instance, to limit 
he work to the incomplete form in which it then 
ippeared. 

’*'^IIer Mnjejity’s Tn>asiirv. 
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CHAP. 

I. 

Vols. 

I. and II. 
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CHAP. 

I. 


Proposed 
completio 
of the 
work. 


The Suez 

Ship 

Canal. 


After the lapse of sixteen years, it is now tliouglit ad- 
visable by Her Majesty’s Government, having regard to 
the greatly increased importance of the Overland Route 
question, that it Avould be for the public advantage 
that the materials of information remaining in my hands 
should be rendered accessible, and I have received their 
commands to proceed with the present work. Owing 
to the march of events in the meantime, much of what 
I had originally prepared for the press has ceased U) 
possess sulficient intere.^ to justify its ))roduction at 
this day ; so that — partly from lliis ('ause, but chiefly 
on account of the change necessitati'd in the general 
plan of the work by the above-mentioned determination 
of my superiors — it is probabh* that what I now oIUt to 
the public may appear, in some instances, defu-ient in 
continuity of treatment. Rut defects of this kind will 
readily be excused, if the work bi* found usi'ful in 
carrying out that continuity of //u/yyn.sr, which for 
nearly forty years has a<'tiiated nu*, in seeking for, 
and endeavouring to make known, the preferable 
Overland Route to India. 

Of the eviaits abov<! rehared t<», the j)rineipal one; 
is, undoubtedly, the great luxlertaking of the Sue/, 
Ship Caiial ()f M. de Lesseps. A e<»mmercial nation 
ought not to r(;pine at the opening of any n<‘W high- 
way of csjinmerce ; but a nation administering a 
distant empire, cannot afh ad to trust her communica- 
tions to the chances of commercial equality, which 
may at any time be disturbed by national or dynastic 
rivalries : and while the Suex Ship Canal deprives 
the Egy])tian and Red Sea Survey of much of its 
interest, it must b<* regarded as having added greatly 
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to the importance of such information as can be chap. 
adduced in re.spect to the rival line through Syria. — — 

The proposed railway from Suedia, at the mouth Railway 
of the Orontes, to Antioch, affords another and cl edia. 
very cogent reason for turning with renewed interest 
to the Euphrates lloute ; and ' even the increasing 
apprehensions of disaster to the Turkish Empire — 
although I trust illusory, or at least very remote — 
furnish further grounds for a just and natural desire 
to secure a firm footing in those regions ; and to tliat 
end to make ourselves fully acquainted with all 
that we have done there, and with all that has been 
learnt of the land and people. 

Besides, it seems due to the gallant and meritorious intoiuif.! 
jiublic servants who took part in the Survey, and '.booffieem 
are now no more, that some record of their services 
should be preserved, both as a tribute to their Avorth, 
and as a useful instruction to those who hereafter may 
have similar undertakings confided to them. I, and 
a few othci’s, are now the only survivors of a con.sider- 
able force engaged in an enteiprise requiring mucli 
preparatory oiganisation, and continuous labour in 
execution. I wish to commemorate them as their 
merits deserve, and yet, in doing so, not to have to 
say, ‘ fungar inani munerc.’ It seems also desirable 
that my own preliminary examination of the River 
Euphrates .sliould not be withheld from those who 
may be interested in knowing what a single man may 
be able to aiicomplish in the way of field and water 
surveying and exjiloration. I shall therefore narrate, 
as briefly as may be, the steps which led me in the 
track of what will pndAably. hereafter, be our great 
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CHAP, highway to the East ; and .shall then give the details, 
— — . first, of my own operations as an individual surveyor, 
and, afterwards, of the operations of the Euphrates 
Surveying Expedition, under iny command. 

Mr. Poa- Being in Egypt, whither I had gone on a political 
queries niissioii froiu Sir Eob'ert Gordon, the British Ambassa- 
Kve^Eu- dor at Constantinople, in 1829, I had placed in my 
piiRites. by Consul-General Barker, a series of queries 

drawn uj) by the late ]\[r. Peacock, the Principal 
Examiner of the India House, as to the relative ad- 
vantages of the Egyptian and Syrian routes to India. 
This document, for its com|)rehen.sivem'ss, .sagacity, and 
forethought, deserves to be made known, and I give it 
hero in e.vtenxo : — 

Object und ‘Information respecting tin* road from Scanderoon 

nature of . . . . • i t i * • i* i 

the Ell- to points 111 communication with Inilia - o.t’., irom that 
enquiries. place as well as from liattaquia and Antioch, respectively, 
to Alep[)o. 

‘ From Alepjio toBir, and to Beles on tlnj Eujihrates. 

‘ The number of tlaysrecjnired to janform the journey 
b}' each route, distinguishing between a jouriu'y to be 
perfonned by travellers with attendants, and one by an 
e.vpress messenger. 

‘ The comparative advantages of one or other of these 
routes, both as regards the probablt* semirity of travel 
ling by them, and the .superior expedition to bi‘ obtiiiud. 

‘Traile on the Euphrates; e.xteiitofit; in ve.s,sels or 
boats ; their size and draught of water. 

‘ At what point the navigation cejtse.s. 

‘ At what jioint (if any) below Beles it would ho 
j)os.sil)le to jirocure wikmI in suHieienf quantity for 
steain-navigation. 
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‘ State of the tribes on tlie sides of the Euphrates, chap. 
particularly the right side. — ' 

‘ To wliat point miglit a steam-vessel mount the 
Eupliratcs ? 

‘ State of the liarbours of Lattaquia and Scandcroon, 
and also of the mouth of the River Orontes. 

‘ Route from Aleppo by the Great Desert to Bussorah, 
and also by the Little Desert to Bagdad. 

‘ Infoimation as to tlie number of days, means of 
obtaining despatch, and general security for tra- 
vellers.’ 

Strongly impressed with the imj)ortance of these ques- 
tions, I ventured to j)ropose to our Government, through 
Sir Robert Gordon, that I should make a personal ex- 
amination of the several routes, and report the result. 

Taking for granted that this would be the wish of the 
Government, and that no difficulty about leave 
would be made, I at once commenced the ta.‘!k I 
had proposed to myself, by ascending the Nile to Examm,«- 
Cairo, and tlicncc crossing to Suez, and from Suez 
des(!ending the Red Sea to Ko.sseir. From Kosseir I 
crossed the desert to the Nile at Kenneh, a.scended to 
the St^cond Cataracts, and returning, descended the 
river to the Daraiethi mouth. It is hardly necessary 
to .say, tliat many things incidental to desert travelling, 
and to sea and river navigation, o<-cupied my attention, 
which possibly would have been deemed matter of 
curiosity, if not of value, thirty-nine years ago ; but 
beyond the general result of my observatit»ns — viz., 
that a stcamei’ might reach Kosseir from Bombay in 
fourtciMi days, and that the transit of the mails fnnn 
thence to Alexandria et'uhl be accomjffished hS four 
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CHAP. 

I. 


K;irlv civi 
1. sat ion of 

l+'V).!. 


days ; while by the shorter line, Suez would be reached 
in fifteen days from Bombay, and the Mediterranean 
at Damietta, or the entrance of the Nile, in two days 
j^iore — there i.s little, of what I took note of in the 
Egyptian ])art of my exploration, that has not now 
become familiar through the writings of recent tra- 
vellers, as well a.s from actual observation by great 
numbers of our civil and military .servants, in the 
course of their journeys to and from India. 

Borne few observations, however, may be worth 
making in relation to the Nile itself, which plays an 
annual part in the allairs of mankind too important to 
allow it ever to be a worn-out subject. It seems diflicult 
to conceive that such a civili.-iation as formerly i“.\isled 
along its banks up to the frontiers of Abyssinia, should 
have been wanting in the neces.sary enterprise to trace 
the river at least to the lakes constituting its head-wati-rs. 
The geographer Ptolemy indicates the fact that two 
great lakes were known to lie in existence, at the u])per 
.sources of the Nile, in his day. !Media‘val geographers 
bring down these two lakes in the ma])s of Arteliir 
and Cleaver, and show them at some di-taiu'e beyond 
the Ecpiator, gathering tlie snow-waters of tlie Moun- 
tains of th(! iloon. 'J’he remark of a sagacious obsei Ncr. 
lluit tlu! riiji* and fall of tin* Nile c!ouM only lu‘ 

accounted for by a great expanse of hcad-walcrs, was, 
at the tiiiio I write; of, fully before iny view : (houLdi I 
did not Ibresi^e that, before 1 slM»idd come to pul (lie 
result of my own observations on paper, his infenaicc 
would bi* veri/ied by the discovery <»f (he (‘astern lakt’ 
by Hpeke, and ol tlic wc'-tcrii laki* by llaki*!. Alti'i* 
all. it i^ not a little r<'iiiarkablc that, a- reganb 
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the sui vey of the farther shores of the Victoria Nyanza, chap. 
the discoveries of these two able travellers have done • — — • 
little more tlian restore us to pretty nearly the same 
measure of knowledge as was enjoyed by the Roman 
world of the time of Nero. That Emperor sent two source of 
centuiions into Ethiopia, with orders to explore the ‘ ' *' 
unknown fountains of the river. They reported that, 
after having gone a long way, they came to a king of 
Ethiopia, who furnished them with necessaries and 
recommendations to some other kingdoms adjacent ; 
passing which they came to immense lakes, of which 
nobody knew the end. But I must except the 
conclusion of their re])ort, for they added, with regard 
to the end of these lakes, that nobody could ever hope 
to iind it ; and now — possibly before what I Avrite 
shall have come before the eye of a reader — some other Future 
tidventurous tniveller will have fully surveyed the 
farther shores of the Albert Nyanza, and will have 
determined whether or not there Avas any foundation 
of truth in Avlnit the Sacristan of the Treasuiy of 
Minerva at Jjius told Herodotus,* that one jtart of 
their hcjid-Avaters Hoavs north through Egypt, and the 
other half south, through another channel ; an idea 
very iterseveriugly insisted on by the mediieval geo- 
graphers, Avho derive not only the Avestern branch of 
the Nile, but also the Avatere lloAving into the Gulf of 
Congo, from the opposite extremities of their Lake 
Zamhe- -being unquestionably the same inland sea re- 
introdiured to our notice under the name of the Albert 
Nyanza. lloAvever these speculations may turn out. 
no one, even at the period of Avhieh I Avrite. could 


* KutflpO. xi. 1?"^. 
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OHAP. travel on the Nile without feeling himself on one of 
I. . ^ . 

• — r — • the highways of knowleilge, as well as of commerco ; 

and a question arose in my mind, on observing tlie 
various modes of navigation in use on its waters, 
Nile-boatB. whether the Nile-boat, with its fore and aft lateeu-sail, 
and its capability of going on a wind, be not a much 
older form of sailing-vessel than wo have been in the 
habit of suj^posing : for the ])revalent belief is that the 
vessels Avliioli sail on a wind are of post-lloman in- 
vention — and, indeed, there seems no doul)t that the 
Eoman galley was cahailated only tt) sail before tlie 
wind, and had to make head against it by force of 
rowing. 

Now everytliiiig in Egypt preserves tlic ancient type. 
Such a tiling as a square-rigged craft is not to be .seen 
on tlie Nile. We know that the Celtic fhuils of Julius 
Caesar’s time j)osses.sed boats with leathern sails ca|)able 
of going on a wind. The least civilised tribes of the 
luvstem sens use the lateen rig, more or Ic's niodilied. 
I confess that I could not hwik on the ahiio>t universal 
use of this sail on the Nile — for you see it I'Veii on the 
raft.s and liat-bottonicd liargc's, in which hay is carried 
from point to point — without the conviction that navi- 
lUriy nve-r ffatioii luid attaiiicil here to as carlv an e.xeelleiice as 
tlif oth(‘r arts. The !no, of iho Xilo boat (loiihl 
li>s ])rc>rrv(* tin* Ibrm Wxvd on thousands of vc‘ars 
aj/o, as tliat 1 h‘>I fitted for passinu' ihrouiili ihi* water, 
.and at. the s.anie time yielding' h‘asl. to le(‘way ; and 
it is i*(‘inarkal)Ie that the |)rinei])al breadth of beam is 
carried abaft, of the < entre, ^dvin^i to the? deck mm h 
the character of that of the eeh'braled yaelit ‘ Amei it .a. 
cif)( l»v ‘'idr with thcM V(>>.^rb Wr n llir llio t 
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primitive forms of floats and rafts — such as two bundles chap. 
of bulrushes lashed together, and guided by a single — — 
individual from place to place, who uses his feet as 
paddles. A better kind, again, is formed by lashing 
together two or more logs of wood, which can then be 
paddled across, or down the stream. Others, which are 
mei-ely temporary rafts, but answer the purpose re- 
cpiircd very efficiently, arc (?onstnicted of huge earthen 
water-pots,* or sometimes of a great number of earthen 
drinking-cu})s, attaclied togetlier by reeds. Tliese, wlieii 
conveyed to their destination, are broken up and sold, 
and arc universally used througlumt Egypt as drinking- 
cups ; and being porous, the water which filters into 
them is deliciously cool and refreshing. 

And now, side by side with these primitive floats, 
the European steamboat is joined to the other e.x- 
amples, so that navigation may here be seen in every 
stage of its ])rogress. liCt me recommend the Nile- 
boat to the traveller, as a far more (piiet and convenient 
dwelling than a steamer. There are .several sorts — 
two of wliich, even at the present day, may be- de- 
scribed with advantage. These are the dahahieh and 
the ciuijitili. A lirst-class chihahieli is from ICO to 
IHO feet long — with two masts and two immense sails 
of striped cotton, each of whiidt revidves on a pivot at 
the head of the ma.st. These boats have two. and 
sometimes three, riHiiny etibins, furni.slied wdth sofas, 
tables, bookshelves, Aa*. ; also some two or thri’e 

* Klorus, ill 111 iiccouiil of tlio Sonilo Wnr, rolntP.« tlint tliP insiir- 
fr'Mits nntior nflor boinp: driven into the t*\treinity of Cala- 

hria, hy I .ieiniii; ( ’nb«.‘*us, aiul having ih» .'‘hippiiig, t ndeavonred to eio» 
fhr Sirait.s of Me.-^iina f'U rafl.^ eompo^od of la.^ht d i^p Ou t In 

her-worlt, ‘ dnlia cttiinexa \irgtilti^/ — J'pitinur, vol. ii. i n|i. ‘J('. 
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I. 


comfortable sleeping apartments, provided with jalou- 
sie shutters. The poop-deck is the traveller’s great 
l esort after sunset ; the skylight makes a table, and 
there is always a sotii on each side of it. The crew 
consists of the rais, steersman, and twelve or fourteen 
sailors, who cook and live towards the bow of the 
boat, leaving ample accommodation for the travellers 
and their servants. 

The cii/tjiah is a good deal smaller than the ddlui- 
Ineh. They vary from 40 to 90 feet in length ; that in 
Avhich I navigated the Nile was 7 0 feet long. Their buikl 
is a .sharp raking bow, rather a Hat bottom, a full 
stern, with a double cabin, and three small sleeping 
cal)ins beneath a poop-deck, which o('cuj)ies (piite one- 
half of the boat. A low mast with a sprit-sail at the 
very e.xtremity of the stern, with a tnnch higher one 
towards the bow, with a huge lateen-sail of blne-and- 
white striped cotton, Avorkt“d on a })ivot at th(! head of 
the mast, and e.xtending the whole letigth of the boat, 
tiirm the universal rig. This rig is so e.xactly repie 
"cnted on the rvramids and ancient sculptures, that 
it is i-lear the pre.^ent boats dilfer but little from 
those anciently in use on the liver. Nothing can 
i'.xceed the hi.xnry of lloating down the Nih‘ in oiu; of 
these boats, carried by the current from temple to 
tein[»le, the surface of ilu* stream .scarcely rip|»led by 
its progre.ss, and enjoying the .silvery light and soil 
balmy atmosphere which succeed to the heat of an 
ligyptian day. 

Besides examining the Damietta mouth it was pait 
of my. dtily to survey tlie Isthmus of t^ne/, and tli»' 
outlets through baki’ M(.ai/alah. with a view to repot • 
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iiig on the practicability of carrying out the great chap. 
project of a slup-Ciinal, the first suggestion of which in ■ — ^ — 
modern times we owe to the mvants of the Frencli 
llepublic, whose countryman (Lesseps) now bids fair 
to reap tlie glory of the accomplishment. 

f)wing, however, to some .serious errors in taking 
the line of levels in 1802, the French engineers had 
made the Fed Sea 30 feet higher than the Mcditerra- 
nean ; and at the time of my observations, the belief 
’prevailed that if the isthmus were to be pierced by an 
opening from sea to sea, several towns along the shore 
would inevitably be sul)nu‘rgcd. This error I was 
enabled to avoid, and in the report which I addressed 
on tl'.e subject to the British Minister at Constanti- 
nople,* I ventured to express my belief that a sea- 
canal could be opened, .■<0 as to give a passage for 
steamers and other vessels, without even so much disad- 
vantag(' as is experienced in the ease of the Bosphorus. 

The practical (jue.^tion, however, appeared then, as 
now, to be one of expenditure: tind considering the su,'!.'' 
enonnoiis cost, on the one hand, and the certainty of ' 
a s[)cc(ly ovaaland cinmnunication being established 
ncuoss the narrow de.sert between Cairo and the Bed 
Sea on the other, the j)0.ssibility of constructing a ship- 
canal to Suez did not long continue to occupy my 
lliougliis. They were now turned towards the alter- 
native route through Syria and l\lesopotamia, the ex- 
l>loration of which had next to be entered on. 

• Lvttcr tV >m Jalla, Soptouibor Appendix No. 1. 
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From 
Egypt to 
Ja^a. 


CIIArTEU IL 

OUTLINE OF A JOUKNEY THKOLOII FAT.KSTINK ANO SYRIA, WI ITT 
KEFFKKNCE JO AN (iVlMiLAND R(UTK TO INDIA. 

I QUITTED tlie scene of iny recent eiujiiiries with tlic 
most agreeable and enduring recollections. Other 
countries may and do interest tlie traveller deej)ly ; 
but to the historian, the arcliitect, or the areluuologist, 
Egypt presents unrivalled attractions; n(.)r are these 
lessened ])y the foct tliat the traveller enjoys tliere 
every kind of comfort, coupled with a degree of 
serenity, nowliere el.'^e to be expei ienced out of Bri- 
tish territory, in the Ejist. 

Very diflerent conditions a wait jhI me in the countries 
through which I was now to carry on my mission 
of exj)loring the route by the Eujihrates. 

Arrived at JafTa, I devot(*d a short time to reporting 
the results of the Egyptian inv(*sligalion, which are 
explained in the letter to Sir Robert (lordon, al)ove 
referred to ; and then j)rocee(h‘d on a prc‘liiniiiarv 
journey, with a view to becoming aa[uainted with (In* 
general aspect and condition of tlu^ distri(*t lying 
between the Euphrates and the i^yrian coast of the 
Mediterranean. 

The fjueries unde)’ wliich T was acting,^ [jointed out 

' Ohaj). I. pp. I, 
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two principal lines of communication between the chap. 
Syrian coast and the Euphrates — viz., from Jaffa to • — r — ' 
Damascus, and on to Palmyra and Anna, and from the 
Pay of Antioch and Aleppo to Poles ; and the compara- 
tive shortness of the route from Scanderoon to the Eiver 
Euphrates (which in that latitude approaches to within 
120 miles of theMediterrancan) indicated this third point 
as the one offering the greatest facility for the transport 
of boats, as well as the means of examining the river 
in its greatest extent. My design was, after making Proposwi 
a careful examination of the old tracks of caravans by tioii of Nor- 
Aleppo and Damascus, to proceed to Scanderoon, and sp™. 
thence to carry a couple of boats across to Pir ; for, at 
first, I did not entertain the idea of crossing that part 
of the Desert of Arabia which I should have travei’sed 
if I had proceeded to the Euphrates by way of Palmyra, 
and I only contemplated at that time a passing ex- 
ploration of the regions to the east of the Dead Sea. 

The harbour of Jafi'a, the Mediterranean terminus of viMt to 

Jjiffji and 

tlio aiicifiit lilies of commerce, WtOs first examined, so the Holy 
far as to justify the subsequent proceedings taken, by 
direction ttf tlie Government, for its survey. 

Thence I visited Jerusalem,* the Dead Sea, Hebron, 
the Jordan, and, as I proceeded northward. Mounts 
Tabor and Carmel, tlie fortress of Acre, the towns of 
Nazarctli, Tiberias, Sidon, the remains of Tyre, and sci 
on to Peiriit. Thence, taking a fresh departure, I 
passed, soon after leaving the town, the place tradition- 

* I had originally intendpd giving to the public my examination and 
attempts at verifii atiou of the different sites of interest, both in Jerusa- 
lem, and to the* eastward and westward of the Holy City; hut this will 
now ho done, in a much fulh*r and mort' satisfactory manner, by the offi- 
cers of the Hoy til Engineers, engaged in .scientilic researches in 1‘alestiiu*. 
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CHAP, ftlly ooniiectcd with the j>r<)W0.s,s of fet, George and the 

Dragon, and I Avas shown the blue clay, <S:c., on the 

sDOt where the renowned Champion washed his hands, 
after slaughtering the terrible beast. About three hours’ 
travelling from hence, along the coast, brought me to the 
river Nahr-cl-Kelb ; and liaving e.xamincd the five re- 
markable tablets on its banks, as well as the rock-excava- 
tions, I continued the ascent of the wooded sloi)es of the 
Lebanon. Afy anxiety to visit .some remains mentioned 
bv Burckhardl led, in tliis part of my journey, to an 
adventure Anth part of an Arab tribe, Avhich 1 mention, 
as illustrating in .some lespccts the habits of this 
siii<^ular people. I had quittisl the banks of the Nahr- 
el-Kelb, in the u})per iiart of its course, and had in- 
Tf rlikkn *-"** pyramids of Fakkra,* its ruins and 

temple, also those of ireu.-^n Nieha, Avith its temple, of 
Avhich four gigantic c<»lumns .<till remain. There are 
also other ruins of interest in this vicinity, as well us some 
remarkable excavations in the face of the rock, about 
tAVo miles from Fansala ; but the leading object of this 
excursion Ava.s, as I have already mentioned, to examine 
certain remains, said to be found in the country of the 
Mitauli Araljs, on the face of Jebel I3ekr. 

Full of the expectation and e.xcitement of confirming 
Burckhardt’s discoveries in these mountains, I com- 
menced the ascent, believing that my dragoman 
(Anasta.sius) and our muleteei' were following me, as 
Visit to usual. I Avas too much oceuitied Aviih my o'vn object 

thf‘ Mi tail- . * j • 

li. to perceive tlmt they had thou<,dit it more prudent to 

avoid this part of tlic excursion ; and it was not until 
seeking shelter from rain under a wide-s|)readino caroh, 

• Swj Vni. 
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or locust-tree,* when I had almost reached the summit chap. 
of the lower range, tliat I found, to my surprise and — 
jiimoyance, that I was not only quite alone, but without 
even the usual protection of my gun, which I had, 
unfortunately, left with the baggage. 

At this juncture an armed Arab chanced to come 
up, and, in answer to my enquiries, made signs that he 
would guide me. Shortly afterwards another indivi- 
dual appeared on foot, accompanied by five others on 
liorseback. They at once seized my wine-llask, but he 
who tasted its contents sjjat it out, with much apparent 
indignation on discovering what it was. They next 
ordered me to mount my horse and accom])any them. 

I explained, as well as my scanty Arabic would ])ermit, 
that I was waiting for my dragoman ; on which tlie 


man on foot, whose red board and forbidding counte- 
nance are still well remembered, drew his sabre, and, timaisi. 


with menacing gestures, flourished it over my head. 
All this I endeavoured to treat quite as a joke, until I 
jierceived that my friend was alxnit to give force to his 
.sword-arm. An active spring backwards took me out 
(»f the iinraediate reach of his Aveapon, and I at once 
submitted, and shoAved that I Avas ready to accompany 
the pariy. On this they held a consultation, the result 
of Avhich Avas an oiiAvard movement, Avhich brought us 
to a valhn' leading to the AvestAvard. Taa’o of the party 
ke])t rather in advance, but my friend the Kuzzilbash 
(red-beard) and three of the inountetl men remained as 
my guards ; the seventh Ava.s enqfloyed in ib'iving three 
heifers, Avhi-'h had just been ajipropriated as booty. 


* The liohtuia Psnfdtn ncitiy wliieh, fis the ( rraft*ntn faniet! 

ifi llio South of Spain, niul al^-o in lh«* r-ovnnt, whovr it is o( 
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NARRATIVE OP THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITJON. 

My suspicions were fully aroused as we Avound 
' through the valley, the pictures(iue beauty of Avhich 
would have been more apjn-eciated under other circum- 
stances ; at that moment, the fear that my life was in 
danger was uppermost in my mind. As we [)roceeded, 
the Arabs called upon me, two or three times, to show 
them Avhere gold could be found, and showed, by 
unmistakable gestures, what would be the consequence 
of my continued refusal to enable them to discover the 
supposed hidden treasure. 

I shall not attempt to recall my alternations of feeling 
during the following part of this (to me) eventful day ; 
but I distinctly remember that the hope of extricating 
myself in some way from my unpleasant |)osition 
rose above my naturally painful apprehensions, and 
one means of escape presented itself to me in a 
small double-barrelled pistol whit.-h had remained 
unnoticed beneath my h>ose jacket. It would not 
have been very diflicult, at one of the sharp windings 
of the valley, to get lid of those who had [ilanned 
and (as I afterwards a.sccrtained) had actually deter- 
mined to take my life. Hut I <’ould not bring myself 
to decide on shooting my captors unawares; and thus 
we proceeded until, towards the termination of the 
valley, they took me aside into a small mountain-basin, 
in which they could neither see nor be .st'cn, excepting 
by some one near the crest of the overhanging moun- 
tain. Here the two Mitaulis phu'ed themselves at a 
short distance on each side of me, — dismounted, — drew 
their ramrods, and proved the charges of their carbines. 

The tliought crossed my mind that I might yet escape 
by ascending the steep hill— which I could do, on fool. 
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more rapidly than the horses — and the chances of 
their being able to hit a moving object were in my 
favour ; but tlie wiser coimse seemed to be an attempt 
to rouse their compassion, by placing my life and 
money at their disposal. For an instant they seemed 
moved ; but the corai)assionate impulse passed away, 
and my last liour seemed all but come, when He ‘ who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps ’ ordered it otlierwise. A 
Syrian peasant descended the side of tlie mountain, and 
actually entered tlie basin where we were. His ap- 
pearance at once changed everything : not only the 
hostile action of the two Mitaulis, but even the fiendish 
expression of their countenances, gave way to that of 
iteimiiKj peace and goodwill. The pea.sant evidently 
guessed that all was not right, for he not only attended 
to my appeal, by consenting to remain with us, but 
offered me the usual symbol of peace, a bit of bread — 
which si-rved the double purpose of rea.ssuring me, 
and of rurnishing me with the means of testing the 
intentions of the Mitaulis. After some difficulty the 
older man took the bread ; the youngm'. after repeated 
solicitations on my jiart, follow’ed his example, but spat 
it out with much indignation, as if it would have choked 
him. 

This little episode over, we moved on, still in a 
westerly direction, the friendly }>ea.sant continuing with 
ns, and .siKin overtook the advanced portion of our 
))arty, between whom and my companions there evi- 
dently existed no friendly feeling. It <x;curred to me 
that I might turn this mutual distrirst to good account; 
so, producing the Sultans firman, which they placed 
en their heads w’ith many demonstrations of respect. I 
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proceeded to rouse their cupidity, by displaying before 
their longing eyes ray bag of money — which, being filled 
with gold pieces largely mixed with copper, made a 
great display — and was esigerly greeted with the expres- 
sive ‘ Mashallah ! ’ from every mouth, and cries and ges- 
tures of surprise and delight. I was at once told to 
put up my money, which had increased their mutiuil 
distrust, to an extent which at once showed itself in 
wranslin" and bitter irritation to a great extent. The 
storm, however, subsided without bloodshed, and it was 
proposed that I should decide to which party I would 
belong. There were only three on one side, who were 
tlie people of Mitre, four on the other belonging to the 
village of Akoura. I was now in a great strait, but I 
had broken bread with the jx'ople of Mitre, which 
weighed in their favour ; my friend the peasant also 
seemed inclined to remain with them, and the Akoura 
people were less widl known — all Avhich considerations 
turned the scale in favour of the smaller number, with 
whom I moved on towards Jlitre. The disappointed 
majority persisted in remaining near us, giving us no 
little annoyauce, and evidently ready to be still more 
troublesome, and the apjjrehension of an attack from 
them only ceased when we enlcitsl the little town of 
Mitre. 

The chief of our party, an old man. was received by 
the inmates of his house with afi’ectionate greetings, 
and showed no little anxiety to induct! me to place iny 
baggage under his roof. But, as I did not rjuite sec 
tlie desirability of this sirnuigeinent, I remsiined silting 
on a wall outside, until it occumal to me to make my 
way, leading my horse, to tlie Sheikh, from whom, after 
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showing him the Sultan’s fmnan, I obtained an unwill- 
ng and soincwliat doubtful promise of protection. 

Vfy disappointment, however, at this moment was great, 

)n (inding that my valuable ally, the peasant — no doubt 
■onsidering that I was now quite ssife — had slipped 
iway quietly, and my best efforts failed to find out 
he man to whom I owe more than I ran express. 

Later in the evening, Anastasias and the muleteer Arrirai .>f 
iiade thoir appearance at iny lialtin^-placc, tlie Slieikli’s .imi hirsts, 
stable, full of excuses for tlieir mi.sconduct, which had 
KH-n so fsir redeemed, that they had ventured on after 
iscertaining that I was safe at Mitre. Their arrival 
provided fne with the means of getting supper, and 
ilso brought me my gun, which gave me a feeling of 
•oiifidence, notwith-'tanding my isolated position, among 
|)<‘ople Avho were the terror of this ])art of Syria. Still i-s-i'e 
it was a qus'stion whether I could prs>oeed with safety, 
until tlie Sultan’s firman caused the Sheikh to furnish 
me. witli a relial)lo guide, with Avhom I set nut for 
i'ripsdi the next morning, and the magnificently l)old 
•scenery tlirough whisdi I pass<*d caused the exsfitement 
of tlie pnwious day’s journey to be almost forgotten. 

A steep descent of the mountain slope brought me to 
Iho nqiid Hiver Akoura, by the side of which my guide Kivrr 
ind I found a jiassage cut through the rock, with a spa- 
cious cave adjoining it — partly artificial, and partly 
natural. Here we had our last sight of Mitre, and of 
the mountain-side, the scene of the previous day’s ad- 
venture. Several villages were passed, as we advanced 
along the wooded slopes of these mountain valle3's, in 
one of which we came upon the ruins of the Temple T.mfi.-of 
of Naon ; and wi* reached Trijtoli in the aftiu'not^n. 

c ‘i 
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just as a bridal procession Avas issuing from the Convent 

of St. Demetrius. 

Conduct of From Tripoli I despatohal, through the Consul, an 
S:"' attested statement of the conduct of tlie Mitaulis, which 
Theld seriously taken up, that I ai)[)ealed to the Sultan 

tan^urged to-spai c the Uvcs of tlio offenders, and terminated this 
thoir lives, {i/faii', SO far as I was concerned, by the dismissal ot 
Auastasius and the muleteer. 

Tripoli. Tripoli possesses a remarkable castle, and its environs 
are interesting. A good road — a rarity in Syria — to 
the westward, leads the traveller through woods of oak, 
pine, and rich mulberiy plantations, to the villagcof Eden, 
a very picturesque spot, situated amidst alpirte scenery, 
diversified Avith convents, and numerous villages on the 
mountain slopes. A ride of eight or nine hours oiUA'anl 
brought me to the far-famed Cedars of T;oban<m, nine of 
Avhich still remain in a A'ory slielterod mountain IndloAv, 
ill Avhich tlieir prodigious trunks are nearly hidden by 
the rich foliage of their pendant branches.* 

To these reminders of the great Avorks of Solomon 
Damascus. and Hiram folIoAA'ed a visit to Ha'albek, once the City 
of the Sun — also that of Baal, the Baalath of Solomon, f 
and the site of the palace built by this monarch for 
the daughter of rharaoh.:}: The examination of thcsi‘ 
great remains, Avhieh have noAV been too well desfTibed 
by modern travellers to need any addition from me, 
was folloAved by a journey to Damascus, with a view to 
other enquiries. 

* For a plate of the Ce(]ar.<i, .>ie« vol. ii. p. .‘{Sii (,f ‘ Kiip]irnto.i K.\iR‘iliti<<ii. 
t 1 Kingoi i\. J8; 2 Chron. viii. (i. 
t Vol. i. p. 84 of ‘ llenjauiin of Tudi'lu,’ by A. Aaher. 
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OUTLINE OF A JOITIIN’EY, TIIIIOUOII THE IIAOCRAN AND DECAPOLIS, 

ON Tin; WAY TO THE lilVER EUPHRATES. 

Ox reaching tlie Syrian capital^ witli tlie intention of 
I'ontimiing iny journey to the eastward, I found, to iny 
serious disa])i)ointnient, that there was no immediate 
[lossihility of glutting onward to Scanderoon, from 
whenee I proposed conveying two boats across the 
country, in order to form tliem into a raft, to navigate 
the Euiilirates. This part of my plan being tlius frus- 
trated, I thought tliat this ino|)portune dt‘lay niiglit 
yet be turned to good a(*count, by an examination of 
the countries lying eastward and westward of tlie liiver 
Jordan, especually as I found, from a communication 
received from tlie Foreign C)nice, that it had been 
pro[)(>sed to ( Government that the mails sliould be 
carried from India as far as the town of Hit, and fnun 
lliis place, across tlie . country, U> one of the ports on 
the MediU*rranean coast — such as Beirut, Trijioli. or 
Sidon, Having receivt‘d a c*opy of Consul-General 

Farnai’s l(‘tter on this subject to the Foreign Oflicc,^ 
I felt that there was now an op|)ortunily of a'^cei tain 
ing whether any siuJi preponderating advantages could 
exist as would compemsate for a long land-journcv 
^I'om Hit, instead of the shorter and easier ascent ot 

OctdlxT IU, Is.'M, lf» t)i«’ So< r«‘t C'oiiiniiUtv i’*! the 
Jiulia C’nuipanv, tiu* Foivifrn Ofliro. 
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an. 


Mls-tMlil. 


H‘>spital»le 

reception. 


tli6 river to tlie iiGi^lil)oiirlioocl of Aleppo. tlic 

assistance of the acting French Consul (M. Hmidin), iny 
preparations were soon made ; and Mr. George Robin- 
son, who hapi)ened to be then travelling through Syria, 
was quite ready to join me. As the best means of 
accomplishing our object, we enlisted the services of a 
travelling apothecaiy, Sheikh Woofa, who, in his 
capacity of a wandeiing practitioner, was well ac- 
quainted with the people of the country through which 
we had to pass. nor.ses and other necessaries pro- 
vided, we started from Damascus ; and although unto- 
ward circumstances greatly curtailed our plans, we 
still managed to visit a considerable portion of the 
country lying to the eastward of tlie Dead Si*a. 
Anxious, however, to carry the reader on to the great 
object of my journeys, and of this work -the tle.<cenl 
and navigation of theKuphralt's — I shall merely eminu' 
rate here a few of the phu es visited in the Decapolis. 

Directing our course to the southward, on (jiiittiiig 
Damascus, our first night’s halt was at FI K'essouan ; 
and passing from thence by Deir Ali, we arrived at 
Missema the ne.xt afternoon, where many remains and 
inscriptions mark the site of ancient riienesus. ( )nward< 
a winding path brought us after dark to an .\rab tent, 
where w'e were hospitably welcomed, and which we 
found next morning, to our surprise, formed part of an 
Arab camp, which was ensc.-onced in one of the .sinnon-' 
openings of the singular pathway, which winds in 
concentric curves through vast mas>es of volcani<- nwk. 
The cgre.ss Irotn this camp was so difficult, that it 
lequiied one of the trilK* to guide us out through the 
succession of winding passages, which at every turn 
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seemed to be altogether closed. At length, however, chap. 
we were clear of tlie rocks, and passing a stony plain, > 
we halted at Shaara, where about a hundred Chris- shaara. 
tian and Druse families still occupied a portion of 
the remains of a once considerable city, which is now 
surrtmnded by an almost continuous rocky waste, 
bearing however, at intervals, marks and remains of its 
former populous condition. 

On (putting Shaaia, we pa.ssed the ruins of two 
towns botli l)caring the name of Oreb, and going 
onward, by the inh{d)ited villages of llubab and Zebel, 
w’e halted at Keratlia. A castle and a large square KeratUa. 
tower are still in good ])reservati(ai amidst these re- 
mains, which contain many Greek in.scriptions. Having 
citpied several of these, our onward journey was re- 
sumed ; and having visited the extensive remains of 
Shagga, we halted for the night at Zarava, or Ezra. K/.m. 
'I'liis mu>t at one time have been a considerable city, 
since its various temples and other bnilding>: still 
occupy a space of about four miles in circumference. 

'I’he pit'seiit inlialiitant', who are ehielly t>reeks, and 
few in number, occupy some of tin; ancient buildings, 
which, being Mibstautially constructed of stone, are still 
in a complete state of preservation. 

Having ct)mplete(l tuir e.xamination. and copied some 
of tin? numerous ( ireek and .\rabie inscriptions which we 
found, a visit to the ruins of .Smr followed : and passing 
onward by the villag(*s »)f ANsim and Loubau, we halted 
at Deir Dhanii. It W!us alm(*st dark when we arrived for 

I'haUit. 

at the Bedouin cantp (*f isale, in the vicinity of this 
plac(‘, which con.si.sled of sojue 20 tents, to which bright 
lights guided our steps, and here we sought the usual 
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CHAP, hospitality. This, however, was given by the Sheikh 
. with evident reluctance, owing, as wc discovered, to 
the apprehension of an attack from a neighbouring tribe. 
But this first difficulty being overcome, our host con- 
sented to conduct us to some of the neighbouring niin-s. 
Daylight showed that we had entered quite a labyrinth 
of rocks ; but under the guidance of our now willing 
host, Mr. Eobinson and I were enabled to examine 
Deir Dhami and other ruins of ijiterest, after Avhich we 
resumed our route, although our animals had been left 
without food. 

Leave Saii. Taking an easterly direction, on quitting Sale Ave 
found the passages towards Om Ezultum so sinuous; 
and so much circumscribed by masses of rock, that 
even our guide at one time halti'd, and looked 
round almost in despair of finding an exit, llis un- 
certainty, however, was but momentary, and a more 
open road was speedily found. During the four hour.s 
which Averc occupied in going through this singular 
district, the ruins of Boyer Avere .seen at intervals 
through tliis Avilderness of rocks, between Avhieli 
the scantiest j)atches of cultivati(.»n oecasionally ap- 
peared. Some little distance ouAvard, Ave eanie, on tin; 
declivaty of Jel)el Ilaouran, to tlio remains of Soueda, 
Avithits numerous inscriptions ; and i)assing sulisequenlly 
remains of other eitie.s, aa'c lialted for tin* night at 

OmEzui- Om Ezultiim. Next morning we visite<l the temnle.s. 

turn. ^ ^ 1 ’ 

ci.sterns, and other remains of this once extensive city, 
which now scarcely contains thirty families of Dru-scs; 
and then rode on to Shobba, iioav the i)! incipnl seat 
of this singular people. Here W(‘ found a theatre, 
some temples, cisterns, and numerous stronulv-builf 
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dwellings, some of which arc occupied by the present chap. 
inhabitants. At Zimri, in the immediate vicinity of — A-- 
this place, we saw the remains of a Doric temple, and picnf*^ 
those of a spacious square bnvor, from which the ex- 
tensive ruins of Shakka were visible. About two hours’ 
distance from the latter place we came, unexpectedly, 
upon the small but beautiful temple of Salem, on the andSiiem. 
front of which is a long Greek inscription, which we 
copied, and then asctaided tlie western side of the 
adjoining hill to Kanouat.* 

The ancient upper as well as the lower town arc 
here quite distinguisluiblc, while the remains of temples, Kiiuou.it. 
paliices, theatres, and churches are very extensive. 

There were also numerous broken statues, seveiiil 
tombs, columns, and one or two very massive buildings, 
wliicit wore all but hidden by luxuriant oaks. 

From Kanouat we visited the columns and otln.'r 
reiniiins of Aatyl. and then went on to Soueda. the Knuiuisuf 

. A:itvl anti 

ruins of wliiclt cover a space t)f nearly four miles in .s..i.,a.i. 
circumference. They are partially inhabited bylhiise.-^. 

I’jtssing by Fzra, travelling over a jtlain of rich black 
Miil, we reacheil Miniken in the evening, where it had M.niUi. 
been arranged that we should meet our Arab e.'^cort. 

'file Sheikh rceeived us with more than doubtful 
lio'^pitality, and our intemhHl guide, wlio we a.^ei rtained 
had arrived at the <-amp, did not come to our (luarters. 
which had a .sn.sph’ious appearance. It was with 
(lilliculty that tve obtained .sullicieni space in a cattle 
shed to lie down for the night, while we had tt^ depend 
"II wliat our saddlebags could Inrni.'^h in tlu' way ot 
f"od. However, late in the evening, tlu' Arab chief 


* Konnlli: NumlHTs, \x.xii I-’. 
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CHAP. Hattib appeared, and, after a good deal of difficulty, he 
. agreed to conduct us (by Jerash and Souan) to Petra, in 
order to proceed from the latter place round the Dead 
Agreement Sea. For this servicc Ilattib was to receive 600 hard 
Hauib piastres ; and as he was in the habit of conducting tlie 
pilgrims to Mecca, our arrangements seemed most satis- 
sheikh factoiy, both to Mr. llobinson and myself. Slieikli 
Woofa, however, no doubt thought othcrwi.se, for he 
suddenly announced to us that the service.s, which he 
Jiad performed so faithfully, were now to be at an end ; 
and he turned his stops homeward the ne.xt morning, 
after being well compensated for his trouble, while we 
continued our ])rojectod journey, although, as the 
sequel proved, with sadly mi.q)laced confidence. 

We passed the villages of Ham and llotta, and halted 
for the night at Dual. We all occupied one spaciiius 
apartment ; the Arabs arranged their lances and otlu-r 
arms along the w'alls; colfee wa.s served, followeil by the 
An Arab u.sual ])ilau of boilcd wheal, in the shajie of a little jiyra- 
supiiii. small [lieces of broiled meat scatteriKl over its 

surface. Some si.xtci-n hungry individuals, after piu^sing 
a little water over the lingers of the right hand, hastily 
.squatted round this ponderous dish, and its contents 
speedily di.sappeared. Another di.sh of the siuie sizt* 
being brought, a second set of Arabs took the places of 
the first. A tliiid party now came, and linally a fourth. 
When all had supped, and were .<eated along tlu> walb 
of the apartment, coflec was again served itll round: 
and the evening meal being thus completed, Ilattib 
produced a primitive guitar, tind his b.irbarons attempt 
at music concludecl our first evening’s cntertainineiit, 
after which tdl settle«l themselves to rest for the night 
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Wliilst preparing to depart early next morning, a chap. 
slight meal was brought, consisting of some poor vege- - — — • 
table broth called chouba^ with bread freshly baked on 
a girdle, and a little thick sour milk (yaourt). Our meal 
Avas followed by the usual bustling scene of mounting ; 
and quitting Daal, we resumed our desert journey, Quit Uaai. 
during whitih we had ample time and opportunity of 
becoming actjuainted with the composition and capabili- 
ties of our Arab escort. Some of our paity were Arms and 
tinned with the djereed or dart, others with pistols or menu of 
matelilocks ; many had .sabres, and nearly every 
individual had an Arab spear, which, having a bamboo 
slialt or handle, is peculiarly light and very manageable. 

This is ([uite eight feet long, and has at the lower ex- 
tremity a spike, to strike into the ground on halting, 
and at the other a short spearhead, protruding beyond 
a fringe of either bhiek or Avhite ostrich-fetithers. Onr 
.\rabs, as we aseertaineil subseipieiitly, belongetl to the 
.\niza trilie, and eaeli was mounted on a hands;oine 
mare, and had a sleeping-rug made of very thick cloth, 
whieli in the daytime was rolled U|) and placed behind 
liis saddle. With the e.xception of our leader, who 
wore a rich silk dress under a hamlsonie white bour- Th. 
House, llattib's [leople had tlu' usual strijied cloak, and 
a handkerchief phuvd over the heail with the two 
corners hanging down, and kept in its place by means 
of a turban of rolled woollen thread, which i.s so pecu- 
liarly Arab. The whole party were evidently animated 
by joyous feelings, as we moved onwanl over a bare 
undulating coimiry, though with good soil. 

Having pa.sseil the ruined castle of Hudhr, and 
altcrwards the two villages of Me/.ira, the s[)irit' 
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CHAP, of tJie cliiklren of the desert gave rise to a most 
— » — " lively scene ; and what had hitherto been aii orderly 
march, very cautiously conducted, with two scouts 
in advance, and othei*s moving in parallel lines on the 
Desert flaiiks, bccamc quite an exemplification of desert war- 

wanare. ^ ^ ^ , 

fare. In one case, some five or si.k, witli their lane.es 
firmly at rest, and projecting three or four feet in front 
of their horse.s’ iieads, wei’c seen advancing at full 
speed ; but just when on the point of meeting tho.se who 
awaited their onset as em-iuies, they suddenly brought 
up, by throwing their horses on their haunches ; and 
whirling round at tiie s.anie instant, they retreated 
with all speed, and continued to do this pursued -by 
their enemies, till such a position was rea<'hed as 
enabled them to halt and face about to defend them- 
selves in turn. 


An Artib 

loiirna- 

ment. 


Bashan. 


Elsewhere on the plain another, and no l(>ss in- 
teresting, e.vercise was going nil at the same time that 

ot hurling the 'Ihis performaiK'c is, in realilv, 

the tournament of the desert, knightly piaiwess being' 
here repre.sented by the skill and activity of the Aral" 
He goes at full s[)(‘ed till closi.' to Ifis supj)n>ed enemv, 
M’lieti, having hurled his weapon with great impetus 
against the toe, lie wheels about without even cheek- 
ing his steed, and gallops awav, closely pursued by 
the party attack..,!. A f, w hours after th‘e,s,. interesting 
displays of Arab skill, we entered that part of the 
country which repr,.s,.nts imeient Ha.shan. Now pro 
cccdmg along the eastern limits of the latl.-r f.-rrilorv 
andpiissing tl.e remains at Daal, w,- h,dte,l at Draa 
(once Edrei), whieh pla.-e having been taken from it- 
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giant masters by the conquering Israelites,* the land 
became ‘ desolate from all that is therein. ’f Here we 
foiin(>an extensive cistern of 120 yards long by 64 yards 
wide — also part of an aqueduct and other remains, which 
cover a sj)acc of about three miles in circumference. The 
modern buildings are a mosque (which had once been 
a fine edifu'e), a bath, and numerous dwellings, generally 
in a ruinous state. We remained at this place the 
whole of the next day, and during this enforced delay 
I set out to visit Mezerib, which was likely to be in- 
teresting ; but my intention was frustrated by Ilattib, 
wlio followed me, promising that I should have another 
opportunity of going thither, but that I must now 
return. 

We l(‘ft Draa still with the iirn\ belief that Ilattib 
was about to eompl(‘t(* his engagement, and under this 
impi\*ssion our jouriU‘y was continued to the south- 
ward. Two Arabs were always stationed on each 
Hank, and two in advan<*c ; whose figures were par 
tieularly conspicuous as we followed them over tlie bare 
swelling hills, which are well suited for sheep-pasture. 
Ticaving the round hill calltnl Jebel lladra about a 
mile to the right, we bivoua<‘ked in a narrow valley, 
containing ehielly silver p(»plars. Here, after picketing 
horsi‘s, aiul making a light supper, the Arabs covered 
them^(*lves, the head (‘s|)e(‘ially, in the portable slecp- 
ing-rug,;J; which each liad brought behind his saddle ; 
and all wiU'c speedily sound asleep. 

The n*sult of my remonstrances with Ilattib, about 

* ^ tv ttn' Itin^r of Bazhan and all lii» people went to the battle of 
I'Mrei.’ (Nuitkborfl xxi. aa.) 

t F.7.« Kifl xii. in. 

1 rhese were of very thick rloih, lik«* that known as wad mill lilt. 
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III. 
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light 
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First view 
of Amman. 


nabrativr op the Euphrates expedition. 

quitting the direct line through Mezerib, had not been 
altogether satisfactory to me ; and I therefore took 
advantage of the bright moonlight, while nH our 
people were sunk in sleep, to ascend the adjoining hill, 
and take bearings of Mezerib, Szalt, Bozra, and other 
places. But when I wished to retrace my steps, I 
could see nothing of our bivouac, which had been 
so judiciously placed in a nook on one side of the 
valley in which it lay, as to be quite concealed. It 
was only after Avandering about for some time, that I 
managed to find our slee])ing party. 1 “d , > 9 ^ 

Our journey avus resumed Avith daylight, and Ave 
halted a little later in another valley — that of the Nahr- 
cl-Kasab, thick Avith Avell-groAvn [)0|)lars, oaks, and pines, 
and AA'here quite a Avood of oleanders A\’as sparkling in 
the morning light. The latter, being of a convenient 
size, quickly su])plied our Arabs Avith materials for Iavo 
or three bright tiros, round Avhieh theys(]uatted in circles. 
After a brief rest, our journey Avas resumed, and foIloAA’od 
at first the course of the stream running through the 
valley, but eAentually took a more southerly direction. 
We passed over undulating pasture-grouinl covered 
with flocks of shecf). Avithout seeing anything like 
a shepherd. ToAAards noon, to our surprisi*. Ilattib 
suddenly turned his horse round, vociferating, Avitli great 
animation, ‘Amman — Amman!’ Avliilc at the same 
moment, being on eleA’atod grouml, Ave madi* out .some 
buildings on the distant hills, and de.serieil, through an 
opening betAveen them, a little farther on, the Nahr- 
Amraan winding betAveen Iavo range.s of bilks, on the 
slopes of which were sevi^ral remarkable buildings. 

The Arabs halted, as is their usual custom, short of 
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the ruins, and yra prepared, with great deliglit, to avail chap. 
ourselves of this unexpected opportunity of examining ■ — - 
them. A visit to Amman had formed no part of our 
agreement with our escort ; but as they had brought us 
to its neighbourhood, wo determined to propitiate them 
by tlie present of a sheep, anticipating that, during the 
time occupied by their feast and its preparation, we 
should be able to accomplish a visit to the ruins. 

The slice]) was received with deliifht, and they at Arab 

, . • . f mo.b-of 

once excavated a suflicient .space to contain the animal, roasting 
lighting a lire at the bottom of the hole, and placed the baking, 
sheep without being skinned upon it, and then closed 
the aperture, covering it with sods and earth to facili- 
tate the btiking process. We subsequently learnt that 
this was satisfactorily accoinpli.^'hed, and that the roast- 
ing of the sheep occupied about two hours ; while excel- 
lent thin cakes of bread Were baked simultaneously, in a 
similar though smaller oven hollowed out in the ground. 

While our Arabs w’erc thus agreeably employed. Kx.amiiia- 

t ion fit' tilt 

^Ir. llobiibson and I hastened to the ruins of Amman, niiD«.>f 
and to expedite matters each undertook to visit and 
examine a separate portion of tlnw remains, which, 
as llabboth of the Ammonites, belong at Ictist to the 
very earliest period of Jewish history. My jiart began 
with what seemeil to lie almost the source of the 
stream, which runs over a paved bed, and winds on- 
wards between handsome stone- built quays, which 
in some places tire still almost perfect. Following the 
stream, between various remains on Ixith sides, we 
arrived at a })ortion of the early city which excited tdl 
our iittenlion. Near the left bank stood a most re- 
markable building, in the form of a half hexagon, the 
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centre of wliicli Gontoins a semicircular arch and 
. recess, while in the centi-e of the other two sides of 
the figure there is a similar recess, tliough of smaller 
dimensions than the first. A wall, lower than that of 
the main building, but of similar construction, is carried 
on some distance, and the remains of a line of columns, 
parallel to the front of this structure, mark the limits 
of what was probably, originally, a public walk, not un- 
like, thougli superior to, that of the hot wells at Clifton. 

A little below this iiart of the city, there is a fine 
bridge, the only one still remaining ; and a little farther 
to the west are lines of columns, which appear originally 
to have formed an exteiisivi* (piadrangle, and to have 
been connected with the two theatres, on the .south- 
west side of the stream, which consliliile the most 
striking features of the ruins. Tiie first of these, which 
occupies the side of the liill, with its opening towards 
the river, is 128 feet in diameter, exclusive of the 
depth of the seats, of which tliere are 42 row.s, 
all of cut stone. These are in three divisions, with 
fourteen rows of .seats in each, access to every place 
being .secured by means of passages, and sto[»ing 
galleries at intervals. This was the largest and alto- 
gether the most perfect theatre whicli I ever saw 
during my various journeys. At a right angle, and 
clo.se to this structure, there is a smaller theatre of 
about 100 feet in diameter, which is now in a ruinous 
state. It appears to have had three entrances, and 
the remains of live rows of .seats may still be traced. 
A line of columns marks the limits of a sfjuarc enclosure, 
having the river in the (xrntre of llie space, whicli pro- 
bably was appropriated to horse and gymnastic exercises. 
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Tlie former city appears to have been built close to the chap. 
northern liills, on the crest of which are the massive - — — - 
walls of the Castle of Amman, and within these are 
portions of a Coriuthiaii temple, and several cisterns 
cat in the rock. The remains of houses fill up the 
]X‘sl of the space, wliich has tlie form of a ])arallelogram. 

A little way to the eastward, the walls of tlie ancient 
city wc.ae consj)icuous ; but before there was time even 
to commence our examination in this direction, Ilattib 
a])[)eared, and urged our immediate d(‘parture, in order 
to avoid ‘ an (wpocAed attack' In any case, our 
investigation of the ruins was all but (‘om]>leted, and 
we lluMcfore acceded to his ivfjuest ; and tiiking a 
southerly direction, as before, we passed between the 
village of Vin-el-Khabd, whi(*h ocaaipied tlie summit 
)f a low hill on our right, and the tumulus of 
Djaletsl on our left, 'flic Arabs entertain a feeling of 
deep veneration for this tumulus, which contains (they 
.say) thi‘ bones of Ilamed, the buihhn* both of Amman 
and ol Jt^rash. 

\n undulating pasture-country brought us to a etd- 
livatcd ''|)ot, which was to be our ^'amping-])lace for the 
nighl. This was tlu* Arab (Micampnienl of Gait-el- o.nt-oi. 
S)ok, whi(di exton(h‘d for sonu* distance along a valley. 
rc(*eding in a nortluady direction. liobin<on and T 
W(‘ri* about the la.'^t of our j)arty to arrive, ami wi^ 
found th(‘ long lances of our Arabs placeil at the 
entrance^ f)f the tents, and their horses already picketed 
<»utside, while it was some time Indore we couhl find 
any ac(*ommodation. A general supper had been pre- 
par(‘d for the whole party, however, in which we had 
h;*en in(dudi‘(b and our allotted portion of goal’s fle.'^li 

n 
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CHAP, and soup were most aoeeptuble after our long day’s 
• — — - march. 

We were liurried to horse before daylight the next 
morning, without being able to jirocure even a little 
water. ° We passed Hocks of .sheep, watched by a 
Suleiman. Solitary Arab, here and tliere, and stopped to dine at 
®So." the Bedouin village of Suleiman. 

During this halt we visited the remains of Grezia, 
which occupy three adjoining hills, but the ruims 
are of but little interest. They consist chieliy of unim- 
portant arched buildings ; but there is a fine cistern of 
cut stone, 130 feet long by 00 wide, and 20 feet deep, 
and the remains of an aqueduct, which sliow that some 
place of importance mu.st have existed in this vicinity at 
one time. 

Resuming our journey in the afternoon, we cros.sed 
Wiuii tlie groat caravan route leading to Meci-a, and entered 
Hamman. iJanmiau ; taking, as usual, the precaution ol 

.sending some well-nnainted imm in advance, and 
placing others at a little di'tanco on each llank. 
Having proceeded thus catitiuusly for some time al't< r 
dark, the proximity of numerous tents and tlie barking 
of dogs led us to expect our ustial h:ilt for tlie night, 
HattiVs To our great surprise, however, wi' found that we hail 
bei'U deceived, and that llattib Initt eomlueted us m 
the encamimient of his own tribe, of which his tent 
formed the ciaitre. Here he was Wiirmly greete'd by 
the inmates ot his harem, and, turning to his gue.sts — 
his mind, as it soon apjteared, full of the most .sinister 

^|»anisli compliment of assuring 
u.s that all wa.s at our disposal. 

Crowd.s ol visitor.s filled his spacious tent without 
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riterniission, and the various houseliold occupations 
iiul lu>spitality of the evening meal restored in some ' 
legive a feeling of confidence in our host. Towards 
l)edtinic, supper Wits brought from tlie harem, which 
was only separated from the exterior or men’s apart- 
ment by a tliin curtiiin. The viands consisted of bits 
[)f meat rolled up inside thin cakes of bread, and a 
lish of prepared raisins, whicli was followed by a 
huge pilau. Stories were told of the doings of the 
Aniza Anibs during previous journeys and a cuj) of coffee 
ended the evening’s entertainment. 

The [)roseeution of our journey was naturallv u[)- 
pcaanost in our thoughts, but whenever we ap})r(>:iched 
the subject it was met by excuses, wliicdi soon told us 
thiit llattib Wiis detennin(*d to exact more than the 
sti])ulated sum — which, as is usinil in all Arab trans- 
iictions, had hcvn paid in full in advamv — before 
Oiirrying out his iigreenieut. Xo sooner did I under- 
>tand tins, tlian I madt^ up my mind to leave the 
eiu*ainpnient, and Marled by myself, purposing to take 
a direct line over the mountains to the Jordan. In 
less than an Icnr I heard shouts of • Tal — tal ’ ( ‘ Come 
back ' ) to whieh I ttirned a deaf ear, and continued 
l)ro(‘eed, until Yahia, one of Ilaltibs men. atnl a t‘oui 
panion with liim, appeared in front of me, to bar 
farther progress. 1 produced my double-barreiled 
pistol, and they gave way. 1 went on, when llaltib 
himself (*ame up, mounted on his (leetmare; and sv^ang 
at once that I was pn'pared to resist him, the Arab 
cluef (‘antered rv>und me at the distance of about six 
pa(*es, his carbine placed against his shoulder, resting 
on his bridle-arm, and his dark rolling eye appearing 
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CHAP, above tlie barrel of tlie piece, showing unmistakably 
■ tliat it wa.s aimed at my person ; and thus it was kept, 
whilst, at a hand-gallop, Ilattib continued to circle 
round me, using menacing c.\])rcssions, which left little 
doubt as to what would be the result if T persisted a 
moment longer in my pui poso. It therefore flashed 
across my mind, that submission was the only chance of 
saving my life ; and, by way of proving tliat resistance 
Surrendor ivas at ail ciid, I iiistaiitly sat down, placing my pistol 
toHattib. J ^IJ^I 01^ perceiving that thm-e was 

no longer anything to appri'hend, the two Arabs came 
up, and proceeded to take tlieir revenge by beating 
me in a cowardly manner. Hattib also dismounted, 
and approached with his drawn sabre, apfiarently de- 
termined to cut me down. 

My subiiiis.sion, however, diverti'd him from his 
purjiose, although he contimu'd his angry menaces 
until we reached his tent, which I at first refused to 
enter, and, turning my back upon those who had so out- 
rageously violated the sacretl laws of hosjiitality, I veiiU'd 
niy feelings in the epithet ‘ Ilarrnmi,’ meaning ‘Robbers.' 
Being, however, quite in their jiower, they forced me 
to enter the tent, where T took my seat beside mv 
travelling companion in no envialile frame of mind 
The tent was crowded with listeners and talkers dis 
cussing the events of the day, which led in sonic Wii\ 
which my imperfect knowledge of .Arabic did noi 

Fracas permit me to comprehend — to a .serious fracas T couW 

among t ho .. 

Araim. understanu that iny attcmptcMl tho nniso ol 

the excitement, ami o[ the jninislnnent inflicted In 
Hattib on those of his followers who sc*ein(?<l to lx* takiiiu 
my part ; but whcii this had sul)si(le(l, li(‘ reviwted ti 
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his engagement, and, as a proof of his sincerity, actually 
quitted his camp the next morning, with a numerous - 
escort, who were however, we noticed, without their 
usual travelling accompaniments of rugs, while much 
whispering and mysterious signs made us fear that 
all was not right. We travelled over an undulating 
country, admirably fitted for sheep-pasture, and pa.ssed 
the ruins of the town of Ain-e.s-Zebuid, which lie in a 
valley on the great llajji route; a little liirther on we 
reached the Castle of Jael, occupying an eminence, 
and reminding me forcibly, by its structure, of the 
Vale Castle in Guernsey. Near this place we jiassed a 
large herd of camels browsing over tliese undulating 
downs, guanled by two mounted Arabs. Four hours’ 
riding brought u.s within sight <,)f Om-el'lla.ssas (Mother 
of Lead), about which place we had heard a great 
deal. A ilistant view of its hifty walls and towers 
promised to realise our exjiectations, but a nearer 
inspection disajipointed us ; for we found its buildings 
and reservoirs, although exten.xive, (piite uninteresting 
in themselves. Tin* neighbouring lead-mine might, 
however, again become of importance. 

1 had scarcely completed my examination of the 
ruins of Om-el-l{a.ssa.s. when Kobinson brought me the 
unexpected intelligence, that llattib and his tribe had 
departed for Medina, taking all the cash they could 
find in our travelling-bags. They had not, however, 
left us entirely to our own resounvs. Two AniKs had 
remained behind, ostensibly for the purpose of con- 
ducting us to the ruins which were still to Ik? visited ; 
hut my misgiving.s were seriously iiu'reasod when I 
perceive(l that the individual belonging to Trattib’> 
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tribe, on whom we were to clepciid, was no other than 
Yahia,who had already beaten me so slianiefully. Still, 
as we were their equals in number, I consoled myself 
with the lefleetion that I could cither leave them at 
any time, or — if I tiuieicd it desirable to remain rather 
than compromise Mr, Jiobinson’s safety— we could 
either discharge tlu* fellows, or force them to obey us. 

We therefore coMtimH'd our route, halting in the aftei- 
noon at the tents of Akfon, where — no dt»ubt in 
accordance with a previous arrangement of Yaliia — 
we were joined by anotlu'r of llattih’s peopU* ; and 
they informed us that <mr liinaation was to depend on 
their receiving a considerable ransom from I'amasciis, 
for which my head was to l)e answerable, and which 
(I tunc learnt far the first time) had bi'cn promised by 
my compaTiion. I had been no j)arty to this com- 
promise, and thcrefori' considered myself at liberty to 
escape, which I proposed attempting, by erei'ping o\it 
from beneath the tent after nightfall, Jind mtiking my 
Avay round the Dead tsea to Jeru>alem. Mr. liobinson 
however thought, miturally enough, that such ti step 
would compromise his >afety, which di-cided nie to 
remain, and confine myself to semling our (»icek bov 
to Szalt, or (tailing a.<si>tanc(! from themte) to Dama'cii''. 
to procure funds and ai<l of some kind. It was umK';' 
these um.-omfortable einannstance^ that we qiiitti-d the 
hospitable tents of Akfon the next morning. 

We passed in succ'ession the ruins of KI-Iluri\. 
Ain-Madaba with its pyramids, those of (irezia al'^o. 
and halted about itoon at the .Arab f<‘nf,s of Delola. 
Here we got some bread after a >hort re^^t. and rode Ibr 
four hours over a fine gra,ssy plain i(» .Madalta, where 
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we found the ruins of a temple, the site of an extensive chap. 
town, and a ci.stern 130 yards long by 100 wide, and — . - 
fully 18 feet deep, surrounded by a massive stonewall. 

Soon after leaving Madaba, our guards pulled up on 
the Plain of Hesban ; and here they got Mr. Robinson 
to enter into a solemn agreement with them, in the 
name of Allah and his Prophet, to the ellect that ci Kansoni 
ccrtiliii Mini of money was to be jiaid to them as we 
apinoaehed Damascus. I was no party to tliis agree- 
ment : but Yaliia evidently now felt secure of our 
ransom, and professed himself ready to proceed witli 
our journey. 

We i)ass(‘d tlu* t(‘in])le and shortly afterwards the :.n. 
castle of llesban, and sought liospitality for tlie night 
at th(' tents of the people of tliis place, whi(‘h were 
vcny numerous, covering a large sijuare of ground. 

The eviming had almost closed in when we arrived, but 
lher(‘ was >till suflicient light to enable us to enjoy the 
M‘em*ry, which was very attractivi* ; indeed, we weri' 
gi'i'atly delighted with its beauty the following morning, 
wluMi, after a cup of coHIh*, we left the camp at sun- 
rise. Wt* travelleil until noon thn>ugh a suct'ession of 
\alleys, rit'hly woodtal with oaks and other lino timber, 
to liisurw wluM'e the Arab tents, like tln»e at llesban, Ihmua 
were ])itehed in a square, and in a sliellcred recess on 
thi‘ W(‘sierii side of this rich and fc*rtile valley. Here 
w<^ had to go through auotlier cairious seem* witli our 
guards, for Yahia, bac'ked by the people of Insuiy, ^ 

inadc‘ such i‘Xorbilaul demaiuh as must have put us to 
s(*rious iiieonveiiiemv. Ihit tlieir exactions were all 
•■ignaMl to by my c‘oiuj>anion, and with gcH»d reason, 
h‘r he had Iven unuh* (o understand, unmistakably. 
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that my head was at stake in case of any hesitation 
— ' — ' on his part. 

From Inshr)’- we took a northerly direction, passing 
throngli a succession of richly-wooded hills, below 
which we coidd discern the Dead Sea and trace the 
Eiver Jordan, with a mountain range behind it, charac- 
terised by htire aiid rocky slopes. During the early part 
of the day our road lay through hills clothed with oak, 
lir, &c., wliile the oleander, balsam, and other shrubs 
were clustered in the shelteretl ravines. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the village ofEaga- 
lameen, where Yahia aimoimced that we were to remain 
until nightfall, that wc might pass bysome dreaded Arabs 
in the dark. CoHce was brought, and dinner followed, in 
the shape ofa dish called yuA/i’c, which consists of boiled 
meat swimming in oil. After our re])ast wi‘ visited the 
remains of the palma* and temple of the ruined town of 
Meidan Abu, and saw some rmh; troglodvte dwell- 
ings on the side of the mountain to the wi'stward. 
It was near daybreak before Yahia was retidv to 
move on, when we ascended a hill followinir out- 
guide, and enteied a \alley running to the northwjird, 
home questions were intt'rchangtsl lutre Avith some 
people in the wood, two o( whom, armed with Ioiil' 
guns, were seated on the side of tin; hill over- 
hanging our path. A little farther (.n live more .Vrabs 
appeared, then two more at another spot ; and Yahit. 
did not fail to make the most <.if the perils we had 
escaped, and (no doubt as a reward for his own good 
management) he and his comi.anions luilted to examine 
our travelling-bags once more. Neither Kobin.on nor 
I had the lea t idr a that anything had escaped th( ir rap.v 
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city at Oin-el-Rassas ; but 600 piastres, tlie wages wc had chap. 
paid to our boy Giblain,* were most unexpectedly 
found on his person, of which, in addition to Mr. 
Robinson’s ]iocket telescopt;, the two Arabs took pos- 
session ; and we then moved on with unabated interest, 
notwithstanding our uncomfortable situation, tlirougli 
nioie lovely scenery than can be imagined. Around us 
the blight blossom of the apricot trees, now in full 
bloom, came out in beautiful (Contrast with the apple of 
S)doui,aiid the dark foliage of the evergreen oak ; the 
various huKlers of the .Ionian s|)arkled and were jiar- 
lially hidden by the bright ghwsy leaves of the oleander ; 
whilst through occasional openings in the foliage we 
again had glimpses of the Dead Sea and River Jordan, 
shut in to tire westward by a ruggt.-d range of lofty 
mountains. Heyond we caught a distant view of Szalt — 
a elieering sight to us under iireseut eireuinstanees. 

It was in the midst of this e.\(iuisite .scenery that, 
to our surprise, our two Arabs sat down to count tlu-ir 
bootv ; and as the money was in small pieces of mi.xcd 
met;il. this b(‘came :i very ti dious opm-ation. Thev were 

* * • I roA to 

‘'fiitrd on the !^?’oiind (initf ahsorhed in tlioir task.thoii* 

two 

laid on oia' .'^idu ; an<l I jiointiMl out to iny com- 
|)anion, that if wu cat’ll s(‘i/ud ono of tlu‘ follows by tlu* 
j'lionhiors, ant] juiUimI thoin ba(‘k at tho sauu‘ timo.tluT 
wonhl 1)0 ooin])lotoly in our powor, ospooially as wo 
oonld avail oursolvos of thoir arms, Uul Mr. Iu)hins(»n 
f(‘lt doulitful of suoooNS, and, to my jiroat mortifKaition, 
the o|)|)ortumly was lost. Tho small Turkish piooo< 
won* <’<uinti‘<l at length, and rophioed in tlie pursos ot 

* rhi.sViov hil l uMnnijU'd. briiv’ * undtrl*ikH ilit' jr. | 

V to l)Hiniif^ Uc t“r ho Ip. 
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their temporary posses.s()rs ; and we resumed our onward 
route, which soon brought us within sight of Szftlt. 
Yahia at once rode forward, to give, as we afterwards 
ascertained, liis own \eision of oui ailliirs. Tjctt to 
himself, the remaining Arab became so intolerably inso- 
lent that my patience gave way, and seizing a stick, I 
made use of it so effectually that the fellow was about 
to make his escape, when I took Jlr. Robinson’s gun — 
wliieh, bvYahia’s desire, had been loaded the previous 
morning in anticipation of an attack — sind called out, 
in the most threatening tone ‘ Tal — tal ’ (‘ Come back’), 
which, thanks to tbe long fowling-piece, he did at a 
snail’s pace, and we took him as a jtrisor.er into Szalt. 
Here we found Yahia in the jmblic room, holding forth 
to the people, with whom he .seenu'd to bo on the be.st 
of terms. 

ColTee being brought, as U'Ual, our case was formally 
but very brielly slated in the Medhan’s court. Yahia, 
nothing daunted, llien made his statement, which was 
to the ed'cct that he had l>een chus<‘n for the puri)ose of 
taking us safely to Damascus; ;ind that he had not 
robbed us, but only takeai our moiu'y in itrdi’r to .si’nitY 
it for us, although (as he .-eemed to im])ly) I had no 
claim to such kind con>idei'ation, having prt's<-nted my 
pistol at him at one time, purpioing to shoot him. 
His dogged lone an<l manner while .-.aviue this wen- 
altogether different fiom the subdiu-d aecount giv(,-n bv 
his companion, and the roult of the lu-aring was that 
our money was to be resP.ied, and that both Ar:d)swere 
to be detained jn'isoners. \ahia exprr'sst-d much inditr 
nation at this n-sult, which, a> we afterwards ffnind. 
he had but little reason to expect, and la- said, when 
rcHoring our money, that he would be revenged. The 
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affair tlius adjudicated was followed by a substantial chap. 
repast, to which, to our great surprise, Yaliia (although 
still a prisoner) was invited. But this was g<Hng ratlicr 
too far, and we objected most decidedly to sit down 
with him, and, after some discussion and altercation, we 
canied our point, and were served apart. 

We lunv lioped to make such arrangements as would 
(‘liable us to accomjdish our visit to Jerash, to which 
place llattib w'as to have taken us. After many diffi- 
culties we succeeded in obtaining a strong guard, and 
left Szalt for that jiurpose. Yahia set out at the same 
time, having persuaded the authorities to give him a 
memorandum for his chief Ilatlib. to the effect that he 
had conducted us thus far in saicty. It was thus 
made ch‘ar to us, that although the inhabitants of 
Szalt had felt obligiKl to afford u*^ some j)rotection, they 
had no intenti<m of offending the powerful llattib; 
and as his surly lieutenant was now at liberty, tla ri* 
was gooil reason to fear some ho'-tiU‘ ])roceedings on 
his part, if (h*lay on our side should give* him sufficieul 
time to maturi' his plans. W(‘ were not, tlunx'fore, 
tVe(^ from i‘vil forohodings. 

Szalt is, of itself, far from lH*ing without interest, iv^onp* 
From th(‘ hill above the town llieie is a eommaiuling 
view' of llu* moimtains, particularly of tliose westw'ard 
lowards the Jt»rdan, which are very r(‘markabK‘ in oui- 
line, and c‘Xlremely interi'siing. MoiuU Pisgah (or Nebo) 
and Jebel Mousa stand out ronsj)ieuously, and form part 
of this extensive vitwv. 

Uu quitting Szalt W(‘ pnxvedcMl, in a north-westerly 
dir(‘etion, througli a imumtainons and very beautifn 
<‘ountrv, its sabonlinale hill> being clothed to iluir 
^ummil^ with valonia, «»ak*', arbiiliis, mvrile, and many 
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other graceful shrubs. Wo passed a little to tlie right 
of Nebi Osha or Hausa (the ‘Tomb of Osha’), and 
visited the ruins of Ammon, and so on by Jebel Djelmib 
(probably Eainoth in Gilead).* We remained for the 
liiglit in the stone-built village of Jezaren. 

During the evening we unexpectedly received a hint 
to be cautious. Two strangers arrived from the iieigh- 
bourhoed of Jerash, and were, like ourselves, guests 
in the public I'oom. Among the tales which, as 
usual, went round after collbe, our attention was 
excited by hearing that some Arabs were waiting at 
Jerash, to attack some travellers who were on their 
Avay to see the ruin.-. This was far from pleasjint, but 
our strong escort of sixtcxai armed men giving us 
confidence, we went on, and reached Jerash (‘arly the 
following afternoon, and at once set to work to examine 
these most interesting remains. 

We kept moving about from j)lace to place, and I 

had nearly finished my examimition, esjieoially of the 

eastern .“^ide of the ruins, and was about to return to the 

escort, wlicn I perceived the poiut of a lance, with its 

mimi.stakable fringe (»f black ostrich-feathers, pei'ping 

about tlie buildings, followctl liy a .second, and then by a 

third. Believing that there was little cau.se for itppre 

hension, with such ainjilc iirotection at hand, and being 

quite uncnouiubered, I hastened through the dc’-bris, 

which made the ground so brokiai and diflicult that no 

horse could have overtaken me, and ,so found mv com- 

•/ 

paniori and tlic escort. Our party at oiu'v rainc forvviird, 
and made known to the liostih? Arabs that wo w(*ro uud(T 
their protection. A lonj/ j)arloy cMisued, wliich cudc'd 

* iv. ui. 
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by the withdrawal of the Beni-Szacher section of the chap. 
Aniza to some little distance, and our people, having - — — • 
thus shown a bold front, urged us to hasten our depar- 
ture as much as possible. Under difiereut circumstances 
this would have been a grievous di.sappointment. But, 
fortunately, we had already examined, with considerable 
care, almost every part of the ruins of Jerash (once 
Gerasa). 

A detailed description of these ruins would demand 

IX 1 • 1 • • • .Tf^rash. 

more space than T can devote to it, but their site is too 
interesting to be quite passed over. They occupy an 
elevated plain on the sides of Kerouan, or Seil-Jerash, 
and have a circumference of more than four mile.s. 

Tin* most interesting portions of these remains extend 
from north to south, jtarallel to the right bank of the 
Kerouan, or Seil-Jera^h. They consist of a bridge, two 
great timiples, one of which almost rivals that of the 
Sun at I’almyra : a spacious M»mieircular colonnade, 
with the n'lnains of tivo rows of columns, evidently 
oiKH' a street, witli anotiu-r cros'^ing it at right-angles; 
an aqmsluet, a naumakia,* a palace', and two theatres. 

TIu' higher jiarts of the ground on each side are occu- 
pieil by the remains of private dwellings, and beyond 
these, towards the north-west, there is an extensive 
necropolis, with nunu'ianis rmely-execuled sarcophagi ; 
indetnl, the ce»p d'n il of Jera.sh, as seen from the high 
ground on its eastern side, is one of the most striking 
that can be imagined. 

Having gratilitxl our' anxious followers by turning 
our backs on this ancient city, and the Ik'ni-Szachers at 
th(‘ same time, we crossed the hills to the clay built 
♦ riftc** for Aquatic 
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CHAP. 

HI. 

Village of 
Souf. 


'1 ibne. 


Forra. 


Story of 
Hattib. 


village of Souf. Here \vc were well received at first, 
but all was changed wlicn the people discovered that 
we were almost without the means of satisfying their 
expectations. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
we could obtain a guard of four men, with which we 
quitted this inhospitable village in the morning. Our 
previous escort left for Szalt at the same time. Taking 
the ruins and excavations of Fokkera as we inoceeded, 
four houi-s through parklike scenery brought us to 
Tibne, a town of some bOO houses, where, insteiid of 
the sordid exactions we had lately ex))erienced, a 
friendly reception awaited us ; and, after a very ac- 
ceptable nu‘al, we had the pli>asure of .seeing Like 
Tiberias before us, still as a wide-.qiread mirror .sur- 
rounded by hills. 

A collector of taxes was making his pcrioilieal visit to 
Tiberias, and from him we e.\p(‘<‘tt'd to be able to obtain 
a supply of money, as well a.s to receive ho.spitality : 
but wewere mistaken, ami had of necessity to continue 
our journey with an almost empty imrse. 

A ride through picturi->(jue hills brought u> the next 
evenina to Forra. or Fokkera, whi< h is a sonuovhat sin- 
gular place, the (Iwelliiigs l)ciiig jiarrly in cavi‘s, and 
the rest consisting of tents. W’v were reeeiviMl ratli(*r 
imwillingl}^^}' the Sheikh, wlio occupied one of tln^ 
fonner. It was spurious, and divided into twj> apart- 
ments by a row iA’ liugc* earthen jars containing llour 
and grain, ilic inner part was alh)tte(l to the females, 
and the horses occupied a porlifm of the outiT division. 

i^tories, as usual, whiled away the time in the evening, 
one of which concerned ourselves. It was the story of 
Hattib, wliieli, to our surprise, we loiind had jireciMh'd 
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IS. As I write, tlie scene in the cave rises up before chap. 
no again. The figure of one old woman esyiecially •>— 
stands out, as, witli lier hands on lier sides, and literally 
yilittinu with laughter, .she enjoyed the joke, ejacula- 
ting ‘Hattib— llattib ! ’ till she could scarcely stand, 
riiey little imagined that the actors in this tale were 
[lion listening to all the merriment their misfortunes 
[iftimled. Otlier tales and meagre viands, and some 
arrangements for the following day, clo,sed our evening 
in the cave. 

The didieultii's which occur, even under ordinary 
circumstances, in desert travelling, became almost 
insurmountable nc.xt morning; but by leaving a cloak 
in deposit they were at length t)Vcrcome, and a 
•niide being allotted to us, we set out to visit the 
iK.ijrlibouriiig ruins of C)inkr‘s Oadara. The seeiiery 
^vas rich and varied. We rode through a country 
rovrred with sycamores, acacias, and evergi'een (Xtks — 
having on one side the village of Daboo, whose in- 
liabitanls have a very l)ad name. We now began to 
a<(vnd the adjoining mountain, and arrived shortly 
afterwards at llic cemeteries of Omkes. Here we 

ruins. 

found many sei)iilchrcs, ;md scattered remains of sar- 
'■ophngi — both of e\(|ui>ite workman.diip. d'he former, 
ill addition to their striking elevation, had marblediKirs, 
which moved with facility on a ))iva)t of tlie same 
material, and Were ornamented on the face with ligures 
ill rcli(‘f. In some instaiu’cs the doors were still perfect, 
and showed knock<*rs also in relief. l>omo of the sar- 
cojihagi, which time ha,s laid bare, seemed as fresh as if 
tlaw had ri*<’enlly come out of lh(‘ s<'ulptf)rs hands. 

^ Hi oiu* of tlu'se wen^ thri*e ligure'^. rmishod with 
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exquisite taste, and each holdiuf? part of a rich wreath 
of flowers, and apparently dancing. In addition to 
these momnnents, and tlie remains of dwellings, ancient 
Gadara has two theatres, two temples, a colonnade, 
portions of an aqueduct, and other ruins on the face 
of the hill. 

On returning to Forra, the dilliculty of satisfying a 
grasping host was at length overcome with the re- 
maining contents of our purse, and by the sacrifice of 
tlie cloak, which was rather than f/i/vn by way of 

remuneration; and in the afternoon our joint eventful 
journey was brought to an tnid, for here ^Ir. llobinson 
and I parted He had found a .sife opportunity of 
reaching Pamascus, where he had funds, whilst I looked 
forward to obtaining some before long elscnvlu're. 
This journey, so full of e.M-iting interest, had given 
rise to conflicting feelings in my mind towards my 
companion. I had been ileeply disappointed when 1 
did not find myself seconded in my impulst^ to .seize 
the tAvo x\.ral)s while in the act of counting our money. 
But, as I descended the mountain alone. I l)egan In 
view this, and other occurrences in which we liad been 
mutually engaged, in a diH’crenl light; ami considering 
that my own atleiupt.-' to e.scape. nr tn visit tlm robbms 
with the punishment they di‘served, might, and pro- 
bably would, have cost my lif<‘, it was with a grateful 
recognition of iMr. l{ol)inson’.s supin ior [)rudence tli it 
I proceeded riu nty way. 

With a part of Lake Tilierias and the n\o\mlain? 
near Jerusalem in view, a somewhat sleep descent 
through acaijas and oaks, brought in<‘ to tlie Itanks o 
tlie Hieroma.x, thickly idothed wjlh oleanders; a litth 
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farther on, that portion of the Jordan came in sight 
which is so. mysteriously lost in the Dead Sea. I 
crossed this stream — the Havilah of the Jews, and 
perhaps the most remarkable river in the world ; and 
two hours brought me to the warm springs of Tiberias, 
which are about a quarter of an hour’s distance from 
the town. 

Here I found an American Israelite, a Mr. Samson, 
who, on hearing that I was without money, kindly 
supplied my immediate wants. From Tiberias I visited 
every place of interest in its neighbourhood, and then 
made my way, by Mounts Tabor and Carmel, to Acre. 
Here my funds were renewed, and I continued my 
journey without further adventure, by Saphet, the 
Upper Jordan, and Banias, to Damascus, where, as will 
be seen in the succeeding chapter, a change of plans 
became unavoidable. 


CHAP. 

111 . 


K 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOCENET THBOUOH THE AKAIIIAN HESKBT FROM DAMASCUS TO EI.- 
KAI.M, AND rBETAKATIDN OK THE RAFT TO DESCEND THE RIVER 
EUPHRATES FROM ANNA. 


CHAP. Owing to tlie kindness of ]\r. Baudin, a trustwortliy 
- interpreter Avas en<ra<jed, .md a tent and other iicce.s- 
fggo/®’ saries provided ; and I was just on tlic point of leaving 
Preparing Daiiiascus with my dragoman (Halil, a renegade Chris- 
Zen slave-hoy, a child eight years old, 

journey, -vyhen intelligeiK'c reached me Avhich caused a change 
' of plan -on my part. An old Arab, who had just 
arrived with a caravan, brought word that a wounded 
English traveller was waiting at Tadinor for an op- 
portunity of reaching Dama.scus. M. Baudin at once 


Join the 
caravan. 


(kspatched a trusty mcs.senger, Avith letters both in 
French and Englisli, to the supposed Frank, a.ssuring him 
that the bearer AA'ould conduct him safely, and I pro- 
posed so to change my line of route as toVuable me to 
find and succour this Avounded traveller. Conse(|uently. 
T joined our little camp outside the gate loading io 
Palmyra, where I found .several individuals going with 
merchaudi.se to Bagdad and Basrah ; one of whom 
was provided with the com|)arat,ivc luxury of a hors(>. 
notwit standing the diirieulty of carrying provender. 
My tent was .soon added to those already piP-hed, aii.l 
there I pa.ssed my first night, hut not in ‘sleep ; for my 
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mind was full of absorbing tlioiiglits of the coining chap. 

desert journey, and of the arrangements connected with ^ 

tlie descent of the River Euplirates. 

Long before daybreak our camp was the scene of 
bustling activity '; the tents were struck, and packed ; First day 
the camels made to lie down to receive their burdens, desert 
to which their meanings (as one package was added to 
another) showed strong objections on tlie part of these 
patient creatures. Their loads secured, they were 
made to rise in succession to commence tlie day’s 
journey. Our loader and guide was a middle-aged 
Aral), named Abdallah, who had a younger man a.s 
assistant, also in some authority. These led the way, 
riding side b)" side on the ‘deliil,’ or light camel ; and 
they wore followed by a donkey, whose pace regulated 
that of tlic camels behind him, which are allowed to 
spread out as they advance, for the sake of feeding 
on the scanty grass, camel-thorn, and otlier desert 
si nail )s. 

\Vc liad not yet fairly entered the desert, for we Ourfii-st 
jiasstul two villages during tin' day, and eiglu hours of 
cou?<tant motion brought u^^ to tmr first encampment. 

Ib're tlie cam(‘ls wore made to lie down, to be n'- 
licveil of their loads, which were placed in convenient 
order for reloading in the morning, and tlie animals 
turiu'd out. After l)eing allowed to browse for two or 
thn'o hours, a ball of cotton-seeds was forced down tlw 
tliroat of each, and they were then all made to lie 
down in a circle, round the tents and merchandise. 

Hieir animals thus cared for, the Ambs no longer 
delayed their own supper, always the principal meal of 
the day with them. 
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This usually consists, as it did in this case, of thin 
cakes of bread, and a pilau of ‘ bourgul,’ or boiled 
wheat, inixed with some butter or oil. A. few dates 
and an ample supply of water completed the meal, 
and sleep was indulged in almost immediately after- 
wards. 

Our tents were pitched at some little distance on one 
side of our intended route, as being less likely to be 
seen ; and as we were comparatively safe from all danger 
while still so near Damascus, fires were lighted, which 
is not done when there is any cause for uneasiness. It 
was decided by the Arabs that I was to play the part 
of a deaf-and-dumb man, in case of our meeting the 
Aniza or any other hostile tribe, and this role was 
strongly impressed upon me. Early the next morning 
I managed to snatch a hasty break fiist, while tlie Arabs 
were striking and packing my tent. We next proceeded 
in an ESE. direction, having some liigh hills and 
distant mountains in siglit to the westward. 

For tlie first hour we passed through fields, but after 
that found ourselves entering the desert, where some 
wild-boars crossed our path during the day. At its close, 
we halted near the small clay-built town of Jeriateen. 
We were told to husband our supply of water (carried 
of course in large skins), as five days must elapse before 
any more could be obtained. Next day, the usual 
bustling confusion of loading ov(*r, we proceeded along 
a dead level, with a range of elevated hills on each 
side. Our camels, as they advant^ed, turned their long 
necks from side to side, to pick up either the small 
thorny shrub called ‘ natour,’ or the soaj)-plant, the 
‘odoor ; they also occasionally found the ‘ rotc^ ’ or ‘ ro- 
toga, which is eaten by them with avidity. 
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Soon after four o’clock we quitted this monotonous chap. 
plain, and, going a little to the right, entered a valley — 
running towards the ESE. Here we were less ex- 
posed than on the open caravan line, and we pitched 
our tents, turned the camels out to feed, and prepared 
supper —the Arabs lighting fires, and baking their thin 
cakes of bread, as usual. 

Notwithstanding a thick fog, we resumed our journey End of 
eai’ly the next morning, and found the ground quite m^h*!*^* 
damp, owing to a heavy dew. Ec-entering the valley 
plain, which we had quitted on the previous afternoon, 
we proceeded nearly due east, over a flat surface some 
five miles broad, bounded by a range of mountains on 
either hand. We were told that five days must still 
elapse before any supply of water could be obtained. 

The scenery was of the same monotonous character as 
tliat of tlie previous day, until late in the afternoon, 
when we came in sight of a remarkable double-topped 
mountain which rose up in front of us, ap[)arently bar- 
ring our further progress. It wius, however, more 
distant than could have been supposed, and it was 
sunset before we reached it, when, turning to the 
south-east, we entered a narrow valley at its base, in 
whicli our little camp was (piitc concealed from obser- 
vation from the adjoining plain. 

During the day, I had endeavoured to beguile the 
time by walking, and often strayed to some little dis- 
tance from our pirty, whicli gave rise on one occasion 
to a trick on the part of the Arabs, who are particularly 
fond of jokes, which was carried out most successfullv 

V f ♦ Arab^ 

against myself. Two Arabs almost naked, and ap- feign to 
parcntly raucli excited, ruslicd wildly towards me from enemies. 
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CHAP, behind a hill, brandishing a stick, and yelling most voci- 
. . ferously. Taken completely by surprise, and being quite 

unarmed, I scoured across the hill, closely followed by 
my supposed enemies ; and on approaching the caravan, 
two of our people darted forward with drawn swords, 
as if to give me protection, and intercept my pursuers ; 
they still endeavoured to get at me by making a round, 
but being foiled, their trick and disguise came U) an 
end, though the joke (‘ontinued to be heartily enjoyed 
by the whole i)arty for some time. 

Kmiof Our course the following day was still NE., and 
(b/s' subsequently ESE. ; but the contour of the moun- 
jour)i.-\. all' tided more variety of scenery than 

on the previous days, while we also found a greater 
abundance of small desert shrubs, among which the 
‘ rote-de-gcmel,’ with its soft green thorn, prepon- 
derated. 

Our sup])ly of water was by this time almost ex- 
hausted, so that the mere humid appearance of tiu; 
ground at one spot caused unusual e.xcitement. liomc 
of our Arabs rushed forward, and discovei'cd a small 
quantity of water in the <‘rannies of the rocks ; a little 
farther on we came upon quite a .small jiool, which, 
though neither pure nor good, was hailed with delight. 
The Arabs rushed into the water, siudi as it was, and 
commenced drinking, filling their skins, and giving 
it to their animals without a moment’s delay, ami 
with all the bustling .scramble incidental to seiairing 
a supply for five days more. This over, wc; jour- 
neyed on until dark, and then encamped for the 
night. 

A sight of the hills behind ralmyra having given 
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me the hope of reaching that place next day, I chap. 
invited our leader (Abdallah) to sup with me, in — — - 
order to make all arrangements for being conducted 
thither in the morning. But a dense fog delayed 
us until eleven o’clock, when we moved on over 
ji slightly undulating plain tolerably well covered 
with long grass, in addition to the usual desert 
shrubs. 

The mountains were lowest towards the NE., and Mountains 

. . . . 

adviuHMiig 111 that direction we lost our way, and Palmyra, 
laid to mtikc zigzag traverses to fi,nd it again ; during 
which we came upon some puddles of rain-water, on 
which our men and animals rushed with such avidity, 
that evoiy drop was drained from the moist clay. Our 
skins thus ptirtially refilled, we continued oim journey, 
and were ready to resume our previous line of route in 
tlic morning ; whilst I was to make a round by Tadmor, 
wliicli would have occupied about ten hours, escorted 
by Abdallah’s nephew. Deluls, or swil't camels, were Arrange-, 
provided for both of us, when another delay arose : ^ach 
the merchant’s liorse had strayed, and the morning 
was spent by «)ur wliole party, both mounted and on 
foot, in seaiching for him. The animal was at length 
n-coverecl, and I looked forward to a start in the 
afternoon ; but I was again disappointed, and had 
to move on with the whole caravan over a complete 
desert of indurated sand and gmvel, mi.xed with hard 
black stones. 

Here and there, rushes and scanty slirubs showed Appear- 

^ . ance of tlia 

whore water had boon, although, to our disappointment, desert, 
tlie ground was now dry. A general oonsultation 
onsuod, the great objoct of which was to decide where 
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water would most probably be met with : everyone 
gave a different opinion, and, in tlie general anxiety on 
this subject, Taduior fell to the ground for the present. 
An hour’s travelling over a surface of hard baked 
sand and black stones brought us to the bed of a stream, 
now perfectly diy ; and as danger from hostile Arabs 
was apprehended, we had to pass the night without 
lights or fires. 

The hills behind Palmyra were distinctly visible at 
sunrise next morning, and something like a shadow 
of the ruins was discernible. Abdallah continued to 
hold out hopes of conducting me to them ; but as we 
reached the expected watering-prace eai ly in the day, 
our caravan had to halt, for the all-important piu-pose 
of securing a supply of the precious fluid, and we 
encamped in a circle round one of the ancient wells. 
It was cased with stt)ne, and being very deep, the 
operation of drawing water w'as tedious ; for we had 
but one leather bucket, Avhicli had to be let down 
and drawn up, until all the water-skins w'ere filled ; and 
when this operation was completed, the camels had to 
be supplied not only Avith a copious draught, but also 
with a sufficient reserve to enable them to continue 
their journey. The second or reserve stomach Avith 
which Nature has provided this Ship of the Desert, 
contains, Avhen filled, a .sufficient supply of water for 
at least six days ; in some instances it has been known 
to last for even nine days. 

This busy operation of watering left us but little time 
before evening closed in ; but Ave resumed our journey 
early on the following morning, and moved forward in 
the usual order, our camels feeding leisurely as they 
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passed along. Early in the day we came upon some chap. 
fresh dung, the sight of which caused an order to halt ; — r-^ 

and an Arab council of war was held, the result of 
which was the despatch of three of the party in 
different directions, armed with matchlocks. Nothing 
whatever could be seen, and we resumed our journey, 
with the belief that the supposed enemy had left the 
pliie£v About ten o’clock we halted in a secluded 
^b^id of the hills, and avoiding fires, lest the dreaded 
Ani^a should find us out, I was again reminded that, 
ill case of tlieir appearance, I was to personate one 
deaf and dumb. 

A cold supper was, however, our only privation, 
and we started -as usual in the morning, keeping 
parallel to the mountain range on the western side of 
the valley. At this point I again attempted to reach 
Tadmor, or at least to .«end a messenger thither, but 
all my efforts were fruitless. Abdallah, probably to 
get rid of my importunities, greatly incretvsed his 
demands : no ines.senger could be procured, and I 
began to suspect that our leader's real objection to 
earn a good reward arose from his excessive appre- 
hension of danger. It -was not, however, until the 
outline of the mountain range showed that we had 
jgone quite beyond Palmyra, that I gave up the hope 
of accomplishing my visit; then, indeed, I had to 
look forward to communication with the wounded 
traveller from Hit or Anna.* 

The progress of oiu: caravan was suddenly inter- 

• I ascertained that thin account of n wounded Frank at Piil- 

myra wm a mistake, and that Messrs. Taylor, Bowater, and Aspinall 
had been murdered on their way to Mobu). 
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rupted, during the afternoon, by the cry of ‘Moie— 
moie!’ Every eye was turned eagerly towards the 
expected water, and all hurried onwards to secure 
some part of tlie suijply, which, to our great disap- 
I)ointinent, turned out to be nothing more than some 
muddy pools between tlie cre%dccs of the rocks. 

When resuming our journey early the next morning, 
I obseiwed that our leading Arabs took their direction 
at first from the sun’s rising, and afterwards followeil 
the sun’s path, continuing to do .so for some time — 
our course thus making quite a curve. Later the 
beaten path became our guide, and was followed 
until we reached the Derb Sultan, or Imperial road, 
which led from rahnyra lo the summer palace of 
Zenobia, on the l;anks of the Euphrates. Here tlie 
line of country became less desei’t : to the west we 
liad the distant and lofty chain of Falinyra, and to the 
east an apparently bouudle.ss plain, broken only by 
three rather remarkable conical hills, which stood out 
on the distant eastern horizon. Our Arabs, no longer 
anticipating dangc-r, were in high .sjiirits, and full of 
good-humoured tricks and fun with each other — firing a 
l)istol,to frightt-n some preteiKled fugitive, being one of 
their favoiu'ite devices. In a desert journey the veriest 
trifles acquire some importance, ami it was not, there- 
fore, without interest that we at one tinu' Wiitched some 
gulls, apiiarently winging their flight towards the Me- 
diterranean, and ill others saw some crows, numerous 
larks, and once a solitary gazelle. 

Early in the afternoon, the beaten path brought us 
to the Seven Ilill.s, which are chiefly remarkable as 
being midway to Ikigdad, and •■onseqiiently told us that. 
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more than half our journey across Arabia was already chap. 
completed. Having attended to our supply of water, — 
we continued our journey. The mountains towards the 
west were still tolerably distinct, but the horizon alone 
bounded our view towards the east. Litour and other Desert 
healthy shrubs were plentiful, mixed with a fair propor- ‘‘**™*’*- 
tion of grass, wliich was saturated by a recent fall of rain. 

This appearance of moisture was most cheering to tlie 
Arabs, and their spirits led them to indulge in all kinds 
of pranks, in some of which the merchant took a part, 
until our halt ]nit a stop to their hilarity. 

But here a fresh incident arose, to relieve the 
monotony of the journey. One of the camels being 
considered hopelessly ill, the Arabs — in great delight a sick 
at the prospect of a feast — proceeded to kill and cut k1n^ and 
him up for the evening meal. Their preparations for 
the night are invariably very simple. They place a 
tlouble row of bales of merchandise, in the form of a 
crescent, on the side of their encampment towards the 
wind, and squatting round a bright fire of brushwood 
and camel’s-dung, prepare their evening meal of thin 
cakes of bread (freshly baked in the ashes), dates, 
and camers-inilk, concluding with a small cup of 
cofi'ee. This was their daily fare ; but on the present 
occasion, there was the very acoci)table addition of 
the freshly-killed broiled llesli of the sick camel. 

Next day we crossed a track so jicrfectly level that Deo. u. 
we might for some time have fancied ourselves at sea ; day. 
in the west alone distant highlands could be fointl}’ 
discerned. As we advanced, we sighted some chalk Chaitiiiiu 
lulls, and learnt, U> our great satishiction, that tliey Euphrates, 
were on the left bank of the Ituphrales. \Vc crossed 
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NAERATIVB OP THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

the rocky bed of a river, which, though neai-ly dry, 
afforded us a partial supply of water. 

Our people had latterly ceased to think of danger, 
and were therefore but ill-prepared for hostilities, when 
the merchant came riding hastily back to Abdallah, to 
tell him that enemies were to be apprehended. Every 
individual at once seized his matchlock, and prepared 
to meet the foe. Following this example, I alighted 
from my ounel giiu-in-haud, and joined the party, when 
I learnt that all this commotion had been cau.sed by 
the appearance of two Arabs. No more were seen, 
and things gradually subsided into their usual course, 
and we encamped at night at a little distance off 
the direct line, and took the precaution of doing 
without light or fire. 

We were on the move before sunrise the next 
morning, and as a matter of prudence, as well as on 
account of Abdallah’s great anxiety, Ave took a more 
Avesterly direction, so as to come upon the river at 
a point higher up ihan had been originally intended. 
Towards midday, Ave })a.'iscd along a chain of hills, and 
advancing, Avith the great river occasionally in sight, 
we eventually cneann)ed ab<.)ut an hfmr’s journey 
short of its banks. We had all but attained the 
principal object of our journey, and I urged an im- 
mediate advance; but was met, as usual, by difficultitis 
and allegations of danger from Abdallah, tmd my only 
resource was patience under this disappointment, and 
a night spent in Avatching for the daylight. It came 
at last, and Avith it our caravan Avas early on the move. 
For a time we met Ioav sandy hills, covered Avith a 
jteculiar shrub resembling fennel ; wc next crossed 
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stony beds of streams which were then dry, and chap. 
reached the right bank of the Euphrates about ten — ■ 

o’clock, passing close to a flat-topped hill surmounted Euphrates 
by the tower of El-Kaim. Shortly afterwards we saw 
the great river itself, spreading out its waters at El- 
Werdi,* a spot afterwards so memorable to the Ex- 
pedition. 

We turned to the east, and followed the caravan Halt near 
route from bend to bend of the river until sunset, 
when we pitched our tents at the foot of some low 
hills overhanging its right bank. During supper my 
attention was attracted by a singularly dull creaking 
sound, accompanied by that of falling water, mingled 
with the occa.sional wild roaring of lions from a different 
quarter. Anxious to ascertain the cause of these 
noises, I tried to persuade Abdallah to accompany me 
to the river, which — after much hesitation, on ac- 
count of the lions — he consented to do. We walked w’aikio 
through copse-wood for about a mile, and then dis- 
covered — not a cataract, nor even a waterfall — but 
some machinery by which water i.s raised for purposes 
of irrigatuMi, in the simplest manner possible, the river- 
water itself being so turned to account as to give the 
requisite power. This is managed by means of a light 
and graceful aqueduct, resting on pointed arches, 
having at its extremity a waterwheel of some 50 
feet in diameter, to which the current gives a rotatory 
motion, as well as the neces.sary power, by means of a 
simple contrivance, which raises the water to supply 
the aqueduct. 

^ At thia place the two steainere encountered a fearful hurricane, which 
carried one of thorn to the bottom ; mid hero also the Enn>eror Julian 
lost 1,100 vessels belonging to his great expedition to JB<iby Ionia. 
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A number of clay cylinders, 11^ inches long by 
inches in diameter, and open at one end, are placed round 
the periphery of the wheel, and are forced round by the 
current, successively discharging their contents into a 
conduit, by which the water is conveyed into the in- 
terior, thus causing the peculiar noise which had 
reached us at so great a distance. 

I gazed for some time with intense pleasure on the 
broad surface of the noble stream, shining in the bright 
light of the moon, and then returned to the camp, to 
make the necessary arrangements for preceding the 
caravan to Anna. Abdallah accompanied me. We 
mounted two of his deliils very early the next morn- 
ing, and leaving Halil to follow with the baggage, we 
took the most direct route to Anna. Our line lay 
almost parallel to the right bank of the Euphrates ; 
and I soon perceived that the waterwheel I hav(3 
described was but one of a great number which we 
passed at intervals during this day, and subsequently 
for a considerable distance, down tlie river’s course. 
An aqueduct wjis attached to ea<?h, and they only 
differed from the first one I had visited, by having in 
some instances two, in others three or even four, Avater- 
wheels revolving at the fartlier extremity of the aque- 
duct. As far as I could ascertain, these wheels 
were originally constructed at the tinu* of the Assyrian 
dominion, and were renewed at a later period, in order 
to command a good supply of water for agricultural 
purposes. An undulating country, enlivened by these 
.structures (many of which are still in use), with a 
background of high hills rising above the left bank, 
produced altogether a picturesque effect. 
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About five miles below El-Kaim the river makes a chap. 

IV. 

suildeii sweep to the north-east, and we thus lost it — 
until, after various curves and even convolutions to the 
eastward, our line again touched its right bank, after an 
interval of 11 or 12 miles. We followed its course, Bideaiong 
still along the right bank, For six miles more, passing Lank. 
i.slands and several aqueducts — some still in use, but 
the greater number dilapidated, and without their 
waterwheels. Here the stream makes a bold curve 
northward, carrying, as before, a great body of water, 
till it again touched our route about five miles in 
advance ; where it takes a north-east course, and then, 
making a sharp bend to the .south, it resumes its 
original direction. The triangle thus made by the 
dc.scending river covered a distance of about six miles. 

We passed the second part of this divergency, and 
followed the stream, which flows eastward, until its Bock* of 
brokeji waters ru.sh over the rocks of Karablah, and 
pass the town of Ihiva. This ledge is considered tlie 
greatest difficulty for boats throughout the navigation 
of the Eiiplirates, from Jlir to Basrah. Tlie walled 
town of Kava stands above the fall ; beyond it the 
l iver pursues its course, through a long chain of prettily- 
wooded islands, ojiposite to t)<e town of Anna. Here I Anna, 
found a fair jirospect of procuring the means of de- 
scending the river, and I therefore detennined to 
remain at Anna to make my arrangements. Two days 
later our caravan arrived, and continued its journey 
towards Bagdad. 

Nearly nineteen days’ travelling, through the so- 
called ‘ Little Desert,’ was uec-essarily attended with 
much sameness ; but when compared with journeys 
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through the deserts of Egypt and Nubia, it was de- 
cidedly agreeable. The deep sand met with in those 
parts of Africa is replaced, in Arabian travelling, by a 
level track, over either a hard pebbly surface, or 
scanty grass, intermixed with various desert shrubs— 
such as the ‘odoor ’ {Salsola Kali), a low-growing yellow 
plant, without either thorns or leaves, from which soap 
is made ; the ‘ litour,’ a thorny plant, which only reaches 
the height of 8 or 10 inches ; also the ‘ rotd-de-gemel,’ 
or well-known camel-thorn. Tliese, and a few others, 
met with more rarely during our journey, constitute 
the flora of the Little Desert. Brief as this description 
has been, it will, I trust, give the reader some idea of 
desert travelling, which must necessarily be of a very 
monotonous character. 

Mine was now to be e.xchanged for a very diflerent 
mode of locomotion. My object in coming to Anna 
was to secure the means of floating down and sur- 
veying the Eiver Euphrates — the great object Avhich, 
during all my previous journeyings, I had kej)t steadily 
in view. 

My position, however, was not free from anxiety. I 
had still to ascertain, not only whether I could procure 
the means of descending the river, but whether the 
Euphrates were navigable from Anna to the sea. It w'as 
therefore with mingled feelings of uncertivinty and of 
hope that I proceeded to the Pheikh’s house, in order to 
obtain his assistance in the first place ; and there, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Arabs, who flocked to see the 
stranger, I remained until late in the evening, when 
the Sheikh came home. 

Having explained that the state of my health ren- 
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(lered it impossible for me to continue my journey with 
the caravan, I told him that I was anxious to exchange 
the rough paces of the camel for the easier conveyance 
of a boat ; and I then produced the Sultan’s firman, and 
requested him to find me the means of proceeding by 
water to Felujah, whence I could cross to Bagdad. 

The Sheikh, it appeared, had been in that city more 
than once, and had seen H. B. M.’s Resident — which 
fact gave weiglit to tlie firman, and lessened my diffi- 
culties. It was at once arranged that a mo.ssenger 
should" be sent to Bagdad with my letter, the chief 
object of wliich was to make known to the Resident 
tluit I had becai unable to communicate with the sup- 
posed captives at Palmyra, one of whom was surmised 
to be Major Taylor’s brother. An Arab soon ap- 
peared, provided with a short stick tvith a round knob 
at or.e end, as liis means of defence, and a bag of 
dates for sustenance ; and being, as is usual with the 
Arabs, paid for the journey in advance, he took his 
departure. 

d'he Sheikli informed me tliat my object of proceedr 
ing by water might be accomplished either in a country 
boat, or by means of a raft supported on inflated skins. 
It.stnick me tliat the latter would be much better suited 
to my purpo.se than a clum.sy unmanageable boat, and 
the Sheikh at once agreed to have one prepared. The 
<lelay, thus unavoidably incurred, gave me time to ex- 
plore the town of Anna, as well as the many interesting 
sites in its vicinity, among which that of Anna Tilbus 
po.sso.sses great interest in connection with the Emperor 
Trajan’s descent of the Enjdirates. But. instead of 
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bringing me the boat, which I expected, to enable me 
to descend to that island — a distance of 20 miles — an 
Arab arrived, provided with four inflated skins, and 
some willow-twigs to connect them together ; and I 
found that I was expected to sit across this little raft, 
with my legs in the water, leaving the current to trans- 
port me to the place I wished to visit. This very 
primitive mode of navigation was not quite in accord- 
ance with my ideas, and I thought it as well to postpone 
my visit to Anna Tilbus, especially as the environs of 
Anna seemed to ofler greater objects of interest than 
the island. 

The town of Anna itself straggles for a ilistance of 
nearly four miles along the right bank of the river, and 
is almost hidden in groves of date, fig, and pomegranate 
trees. It contains about 500 clay houses, all built in a 
line along the bank of the stream, which, in this part 
of its course, washes two elevated ranges of hills ; and in 
making its way through them, it has formed a string of 
seven prettily-wooded and cultivated islands, on which 
were five corn-mills, with their a(iueducts, in good repaii'. 
Many remains of ancient buildings also exist on these 
islands : on one of them arc the ruins of the Talace of 
the Persian Emperor Ardeshir, on another those of an 
extensive castle, on a third the remains of a bridge — 
which at one time crossed the river— and <m a fourth 
(the largest of the chain) there is a lofty and graceful 
Persian minareh. On the left bunk, and below the 
modern town of Anna, are the ruins of ancient Anatho, 
which however, with the exception of part of a castle, 
and some towers, are s(!ar(icly distinguishable. Still, 
although no longer a royal city, the modern Anna is 
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quite worthy of attention, not only on account of its 
commanding the principal pa-ssage between Aleppo and 
Bagdad, but also from its picturesque situation and 
numerous population. 

With me, however, the place itself was secondary to 
the preparation of my raft. This, at times, seemed to 
be a matter of promi.se never to be reali.sed, and I 
began to apprehend some intention of ])utting an end 
to my proposed descent ; and the particular enquirie,s, 
as to my object, my occupation, &c., made by the 
Bhaminar Arabs, when they crossed the river, were 
not calculated to lessen my unea.sincss. It was, there- 
I'orc, with fec'hiigs of the keenest satisfaction, that I 
found the raft put in motion, on January 2, 1831, when 
! commeuc.ed my di'scending voyage. 

If the reader should l)e disposed to take tlte trouble 
of referring to a jn’cvious volume of this work,* he 
will lind some account of tlic various kinds of rafts 
which have been, and still are, in use in ilesopotamia, 
whilst the annexed plate represents that on which I 
now embarked. f Its dimensions were as follows: — 
Its base was a n'ctangular j»latform of 14i feet long by 
13.', feel wiile, with a sort of well, or inlet, left open 
at th(.‘ afU'r-extremity of the structure, which was 
rendered substantial by successive layeis of branches, 
crossed at right-angles t(.> each other, till they were 
about 18 inches or 2 feet thick, which gave it suili- 
cient stability. Bough planks were laid above the 
interlaced braiu’he.s, to support a platform, on which 

• Vol. ii. \>i). (5:!4-(i;5(! of ‘ to the Euphrates.' 

t mi. Vot, ii. Plato \'. 

r 2 
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CHAP. 

IV. 


a kind of fireplace was fitted up within an enclosure 
of wet clay (for security from fire) ; and 40 inflated 
sheepskins were placed beneath tJie raft, to give it 
the requisite buoyancy when floated. And now all 
was ready for the commencement of my descending 
voyage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DESCENT OF THE RIVER EUPHRATES ON A RAFT AND BY BOAT, 
AND CROSSING THE PERSIAN GULF TO BUSHIRE. 


Thk new year and the descending survey were to have chap. 
coinmeiK'ed tt^gelher ; but it was only on the following 
day that our preparations were completed, and the 
demands of the Slieikh satisfied. He had become so ^tescent. 


miicli inclined to take care of liimself towards the last, 
tliat, in addition to the money-payments agreed upon, 
iny wliite cloak, and some otlier parts of my attire, had 
to be made over to liim. However, he was pretty 
well satisfied at last; •and some cooking utensils, iny 
tent as an awning, and charcoal, as well as a supply ot 
provisions, having been j)laced on the raft, this somewhat 
nmiai kable voyage was commenced by quitting Anna, 
with the expectation of being able, in case of urgent 
necessity, to dispense with additional supplies. 

An Arab, named Gotgood, had been selected by the Oetg.md 
?^heikh,for his fidelity, as well as for his knowledge of the 
river, to a('coin])any me. Two other Arabs were to guide 
the raft, l)y keeping it in midstream, each having for this 
purjioso a rude oar, witli a kind of fan or blade at the 
extremity, made of the wood of the date-tree. These 
individuals sat on each side of the well, or opening in the 
after-[)art of the raft, wdth their feet in the water, so as to 
be rpiile ready to bh»w out any <>f the skins from wliich 
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the air might have escaped. Halil (the dragoman) and 
his slave-boy completed our party. A pocket-compass 
gave the beatings of the principal points, and a rough 
sketch Wits to be made as we followed the stream. 
But as any attempt to sound would have been sure to 
arouse suspicion, wliich might have proved fatal to suc- 
cess, the veiy im])Oitant object of the depth of the 
river was obtiiined, aitproximately, by letting down a 
lO-feet pole through the well of tlie raft, which, being 
forced upwards in case of touching the bottom, or 
•meeting atiy obstruction, gave me the means of jiscer- 
taining the depth of Wiiter, without attracting the 
observation that must have resulted from any attcmi)t 
to niiike regular soundings, 

yuch were the simple iirriuigcmcnts by which I 
iiscertained the ordinary dcpfii, tis well iis the g(*nend 
ca])abilities of the river, iis tlu* raft di'scended tlai 
stream; and ev(‘ii now, iifter the*liij)>c of 37 years, the 
first splash of its date-tree oars is as freshly recollected, 
as though it luid only been yesterday that I was carrieil 
along over the unrullhMl surfiice of the great river, 
through the ishinds Anna, and the adjoining remains 
of Anatho. The jneturesque scenery of tlie river did 
not, however, terminate on leaving the i>recincts of 
Anna : watermills and aqiniducts wen* passed, at short 
intervals, as we floated b<,*tW(!en its well-wooded banks, 
and along islands of various dinaaisions, until the cur- 
rent. iKOV strong and dc(?p, carried us past the still 
pertect walls of ancient lilbus. We liad scarcely 
passed between the i.sland on which it sUinds, and the 
opposite excavations on the left bank- no (loid)t ancient 

troglodyte d\velling^ — when Halil’s acceptable pilau. 
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cooked in our little clay fireplace, made its appearance ; chap. 
and as it was now almost dark, and I did not wish to • — ^ — ' 
lose any part of the river, the raft was brought up for 
the night, as a matter of pmdence, at the uninhabited Goimin 
island of Gobain. island. 

We were on the move rather before daybreak, and, Jan. 3. 
almost as soon as there was sufficient light, we found 
ourselves within eight yards of a noble lion, who was Alien 
pacing leisurely along the edge of the river. My first 
impulse was to seize my gun, which was rather heavily 
loaded with pistol-balls ; my next was to gaze at the 
royal animal, as lie pursued his way quietly along the 
bank, and as I did so my destructive inclination passed 
away ; I uncocked my gun, and laid it down. 

The river was as deep and wide as we had found it 
on the previous day. It continued to flow to the south- 
east for a distance of seven miles, having numerous clay- 
Iniilt villages, generally witli aqueducts attached to them, 
on its banks. Beyond this the stream takes a sweep 
to the south-west, and, after running nearly live miles Great bend 
in this direction, it makes the most remai’kable bend atHL"'" 
(or rather convolution) that occurs throughout its entire 
coui’se. It literally forms quite a horseshoe, the 
farther heel or extremity of which terminates opposite 
the island t)f Beni- Annan. In distance as the crow tlies, 
this spot is loss than two miles from the cominoucement 
of this sweep at Ilaw.ajji-el-Khawa.slik, from whence, 
according to the Arabs, the call to ‘ come and ojit ' can 
l»e heard at the opposite extremity of this very 
I'emarkable bend. 

Beyond Ilawajji-cl-Khnwaslik the river flows be- 
tween high hills clothed with brushwood to the very 
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edge of the water. As we came close upon these 
- hills, they looked as if they must effectually bar all 
farther progress ; and as Ave wei’c speculating as to 
Avhere the opening could 2>ossibly be Avhich would take 
us out of this seeming cul-de-sac, a puff of smoke was 
seen on the right bank, and tAvo balls struck the AV'atcr 
at the same instant — one beyond, and the otlier rather 
short of the I'aft. Halil invoke at this intAinent from 
his siesta, exclaiming, ‘ C'est un couj) dc fusil c|u’on 
tiro sur nous ! ’ The brusliAA'ood eircctually screened 
the peojAle Avho Avere making this attack, and Ave 
immediately arranged our .sieks and baggage, so as to 
gh'e us some coAer alsi». Another shot folloAved, i)n 
Avhieh Halil seized my gun, and fired its charge into 
the briislnA'Ood AA'here the smoke had ajipeared ; and 
the di-soharge, AA-hieh Avas buck-shot, similar to that 
fired on our troops from tlie Avails of Jladajoz, pro- 
duced a decided efU*ct, cutting aAvay the branche'^, and 
no doubt dislodging the Arabs Avho Averi* making 
this attack, being ignorant, hoAvever, as to Avhellier 
this AA’ere the case or not, aa'c continued our oinvard 
coui’se, rather AvestAvard of north, as far a.s tlie island of 
Beni-Annan,Avhcre we brought up the raft for the night. 

Daylight found us again floating down the stream, 
our course nearly soulh-Avest, throiigli scenery Aery 
similar to that of the jtrevious day : islands, villages 
and af|ue(luets, and banks covcnal Aviih Avood, Avere 
])as.sed in .succcs.sion ; and although, perhaps, implying 
.sameness in description, there Ava.s, in n-ality, much 
quiet life and variety tind beauty in this part of our 
voyagt;. During the morning Ave sto|)ped for a short 
lime at Hadisa, just as the pei)ple avci'c sAvimming tAVi' 
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oxen across the river. This island-town contained, chap.’ 
apparently, about 300 houses, built on high ground, • — ' 
surrounded by a defensible wall washed by the river. 

Some arches of a bridge remain, which once com- 
municated with the mainland, to the right of which, 
at a little distance .from the watcT, are two conspicuous 
saints’ tombs. 

Here we had our first communication with the 
people along the river, an important and interesting 
moment for us all. The raft having been made secure, 

I found niy way to the Sheikh’s house, produced the 
Sultan’s firman, and asked for breakfast. Meat and Kreakfast 
milk were produced at once, and the firman respectfully shtikh. 
placed on the Sheikh’s head, as well us on those of his 
numerous visitors who had (locked to sec the Frank. 
Avowed duty to the Sultan and professions of obedience 
were plentiful; but when T < ame to ask, as a practical 
proof of the Sheikh's loyally, that one of his Arabs 
might accompany me, he made endless difficulties ; and 
I had to resist the exactions atti-mpted to be made for 
the benefit of the Shammar tribe, and to resume our 
descent, tdk'nuj one of his tribe with us — most un- 
willingly on his part — as a nominal protection against 
his jieople. 

AfU'r riuitting lladisa. we iiassed scune other .smaller i.<'i' ' 
islands. The banks of the river at this part were 
generally bare of wood, but still jnetty, owing to 
the numerous graceful aipiedm ts, which we jias-sral 
on both sides. A few miles farther we floated over 
the rocks of llafagia — then pas.<ed llapi Island, and 
later in the afternoon we got over the formidable 
locks called Fatdial-Hud<llir-Klias: and keeiiiug cli-ar 
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CHAP, of the whirlixiol which they cause, we floated quietly 
— — r — - onwards until the evening, when the raft almost 
touched the Avails of El-Oos as wo i)assed by it. El- 
isiumi of Oos is an island-toAvn of some imiiortauce, Avith two 
scei?eiy'"' uiosqucs, soiiie flouiinills, and about 250 houses. 
Beyond El-Oos steep sandhills border the riAcr on 
either bank ; but more picturescjue scenei-y follows 
immediately afterAvards, diversified at intervals Avitli 
the usual Avatcrmills, and some of these had a toAver 
atbiohed to them for the purpose of defence. 

Progress As the stream did our Avork almost entirely, the tAvo 
of our r.ift. beyond an occasional use 

of their date-tree oars, to keep our craft midstream ; 
and thus aa'o proceeded, lazily and pleasantly, as long as 
there aauis suHicient light to taki? the bearings. When 
this failed avc brought uj). iind(>r the right bank, near 
Riblah the Castle of Biblah. Here the boatmen slept onshore, 
whilst the rest of our party remained on the raft ; and 
as the disposition of the people did not seem to be too 
fiiA'ourable, Ave quietly unmoonsl, and resumed our 
Avay before daylight. Beyond DoAvalie Caslk> and its 
AA'atcnnill, aa-c came upon a more open country. The 
hills receded from the bank-i, on Avhich Avere villains at 
intervals, and the u-inal aipn.’duets ; and a little lower 
doAA'n-streain, avc pass(>d IretAveeii Jeriat llaouran on the 
left, and Wadi llaouran on the right bank, near Avhii h 
the .'Jcenery becomes e.xtremely attractive, ojx'eially on 
reV'!!* fppi'>a‘hing Jibba. We found this j)lace to he 
JibUi. another AA'alled island-toAvn, Avith sonu' 5tMt houses en- 
sconced in a datc*-grove, Avhich extends for more than 
a mile along the centre of the ri\'er, Avhich is here shut 
in by high ranges of hills, Avith tAvo saints' tombs on 
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their suniniit. The whole effect is picturesque in the chap. 
extreme ; indeed, for some distance below Jibba, the ■ — r — • 
scenery continues to be exceedingly bold and romantic. 

This afternoon the usual monotony of our voyage Avas 
broken by the appearance of a very fine wolf, which AVoif 
passed close by the raft as he swam from the left to across 
the right bank of the river, which is here a quarter of 
a mile broad. On landing, he shook himself like a dog, 
and scampered off as joyfully as if he had known that 
a deadly aim had been taken at him, and the gun all 
but discharged, as he scrambled out of the water. 

This was quite a day of incidents, for a little lower 
down wo met a large boat, whicli liad come up from 
Hit to collect timber and brushwood. Her people 
ifavo us the unwelcome mnvs that tin* Aniza Arabs were T lit* Aniza 
in the lu'ighbourhood, whi< h induced us to bring to 
almost immediately at the inland of Serajia. Next 
morning we found the Hit boat still employed in com- 
pleting her cargo, and no fresh intelligence of the Arabs 
having come in. Gi'tgood went stealthilv forward to 
reconnoiive. He ascertained, satid’actorily. that the 
Aniza had moved away, and we resumed our descent 
at once. 

The depth of the river was verv satisfactorilv ob- 

, - . • ..f t)i.- 

tained by means of my lb-feet lod. which woiked well ; Jescem. 
and our rate of ])rogress gave me .sullicitmt time not 
only to take the necessary bearings, but also to make 
a rough pencil-sketch of the banks, which continued to 
he highly picturesque. Throughout the whole distance 
from Anna toHit(HH miles), we passed through a con- 
^'tant succession of watermills and aqueducts, villages 
’■'"d hamlets, w'lich succeed each other at almost every 
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CHAP, fresh sweep of the river; now showing themselves 
' — ^ — ■ between the low hills wliicli skirt the river’s banks, 
now enlivening the wooded islands which frequently 
divide its stream — wliich, in this part of its course, has 
Width atid an average width of 350 j^ards, a depth of 11 feet, 
thTrivfr. and a current of three knots per hour in the season 
of floods. I counted fourteen islands during this part 
of our descent, many of which luive small towns upon 
them, often built on some ancient site. 

.scenerj- of I'cspocts tlic scenciy of tlic Eupliratcs rt!- 

the Upper i„in(]ed luc of that of parts of the Nile, althougli ftir 
c.xceeding the hitter in picturesque effect, wdiich is vei y 
much due to the often-mentioned aqueducts, and tlu'ii' 
simple but efficient watcrwlicels. The last of these, 
whicli we passeil during tliis day, wivs ]>artly concealed 
by the dense smoke arising from the boiling bitumen of 
Hit and its the springs of Hit, at which place we had now arrived, 
springs.' Our first visit was to the governor, Sheikh Mohammed, 
whose attire accorded well with the murky atmo.q)her(' 
of the place. Having read the letter which I had 
brought with me from Anna, he w'elcomcd mo warmly, 
^heikhof and his ‘Bh^millah ! ’ was fi>llowed by a .sujiper of rice, 

‘ ■ after which we entered upon the question of the pro- 
secution of our voyagiv Sheikh Moliammed was placed 
at Hit in charge of the bitumen and otlier productions 
of the place, and he had therefore ample means of 
giving us all requisite furthenince. 

The mes.sagc brought from Anna by the Arab Gct- 
good dispo.scd him favourably Uiwai’ds u.s, and the jiro- 
duction of the Sultan’s firman completed the business. 

, Sheikh Mohammed at once iHOvided us with accom- 
modation. and c.\pi-e.'>ed his readiness to be useful I" 


Hit and its 

bitunieii 

spring.^. 
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us in any way. Now as the raft, although most chap, 
suitable in other respects, had consumed a good deal of — r — ' 
time in descending the 131 miles from Anna, I was 
anxious to replace it by a more speedy mode of con- 
veyance, and the Sheikh undertook to find what I 
wanted without any difficulty. Boatbuilding is an 
everyday occupation at Hit, and is quite as simple as 
it was in the time when Noah made ‘ an ark of gopher- 
wood,’ and pitched it ‘ within and without with pitch.’ * 

The self-taught shipwrights of Hit have neither M.-thodof 
docks, nor basins, nor even slips, to facilitate their 
labour ; yet they can construct a serviceable boat in a 
short time, with no other tools than an axe and a saw, 
witli a ladle for pouring out the melted pitch, and a 
roller for smoothing it. The first process in this 
primitive mode of shipbuilding, is to choose a level 
.spot of ground, near the water, on which the car- 
penter traces the figure of the bottom of the projected 
boat — not, it is true, with mathematical accuracy, but 
still a line is used, and a certain .system followed. In 
the space thus marked out, a number of rough 
branches are laid in parallel lines, and others inter 
laced across them. A kind of basket-work, of reeds 
and straw, is then plaited through them, to fill up the 
interstices ; and some stronger branches, laid across 
at intervals of eight or ten inches, give the requisite 
stability to the bottom. The sides are then built up, 
which is done by driving uju'ight posts of the requisite 
height through the edge of the platform, about a foot 
apart ; these are filled in, in the same way as the bottom, 
and the whole is consolidated by placing strong branches. 


* Oonosis vi. I I. 
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or stems of small trees, as tie-beams, at short intervals 
from gunwale to gunwale. The necessary stability 
being thus obtained, the outside of the boat is coated 
with hot bitumen, whicli is melted over a fire made 
on the ground close at hand, and reduced to proper 
consistency by an admixture of sand and earth. 

This bituminous cement is spread over the frame- 
work of the boat, both within and without, by means 
of a wooden roller, which produces quite a smooth 
surface, and soon becomes perfectly hard, impervious 
to water, and well-suited for river-navigation. Some 
of these boats are not unlike a coffin, the broadest end 
representing the bow ; but othei’s ax'e of a neater 
build; the reader will find them described in tlie second 
volume of the autlior’s [xrevious work on the 1‘hiphrates 
Expedition.* When laden, these boats draw 22 inches, 
but only 0 indies when empty. 

The bitumen found near Hit appears to be still as 
inexliaustible as it was in the time of Herodotus. It 
exists in several places in the vicinity of the towji. 
Sulphur is abundant also, and at some spots in this 
locality, naphtha is plentiful, and makes its way to the 
surface through saline tepid water, which lias the appear- 
ance of boiling soapsuds. It has even a more fmtid and 
disagreeable taste than the Ilarrowgate waters, and a|)- 
parently stronger medicinal properties. The natives say 
that these springs cure every kind of human malady. 

Hit contains a minareh, rising conspicuously above 
the mosque, and about J,.5()0 flat-roofed small-sized 
houses, built round an elevated hill. The place has a 
prosperous aspect. In addition to the .sources of trade 


* ^ E.xpedition to the llivew Eiiphrnto.s and Tigris,’ vol. ii. p. 
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mentioned above, there is abundance of excellent lime- 
stone in the immediate neighbourhood of the toAvn. 
The inhabitants find ample occupation, not only in 
boatbuilding, but also in the manufacture of earthen 
vessels of various kinds — such as those required for the 
waterwheels, and a kind of crock, Avhich is placed on the 
roof of almost every house to hold a supply of water. 

My raft was now replaced by one of -the boats of 
Hit, and we left this town, accompanied by a man from 
Sheikh Mohammed, Avhose business was to give infor- 
mation about us to any curious enquirers whom we 
might meet. Our descent was resumed on January 
9, and was carried on as before, but rather more 
speedily than with the raft. Still keeping midstream, 
with the measuring-rod let down, the bearings and 
features of the country were carefully noted. The 
scenery immediately below Hit presented no variety 
from that above the town, and we were carried along 
without any exertion being needed on our parts. The 
Aweather had hitherto been most favourable, but during 
the afternoon of our departure from Hit a sudden 
change took place, and a violent storm drove us to 
seek shelter in a cavern, Avhich Ave most opportunely met 
Avith on the left bank, and in Avhich Ave remained all 
night. The Aviud had abated the next morning, and 
Ave Avere able to resume our course. 

During this day the river-scenery became less attrac- 
tive, chielly OAving to the substitution of large Avater- 
skius, Avorked by bullocks, in the [)lace of the more 
graceful Avaterwhcels and their attendant aqueducts. 
This simple contrivance for purposes of irrigation is, 
hoAvoA’cr, very cflicicnt. The bullocks Avork the skins 
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up and down to the river by means of an inclined plane, 
to give tlieni additional [)ower, and send a supply of 
water into the fields through a channel, into which 
the skins empty tliemselves. These pi-imitive machines 
were very numerous on both sides of the river, and 
were all in full work, which made it evident that our 
boat was passing through a populous country. We 
reached the tent-village of llemateen before dark, and 
remained there for tlie night. 

The following morning we landed, by invitation, to 
breakfast with Ibrahim El-Abt, sheikh of the consider- 
able tribe of the Bordene. He received the dragoman 
and myself in hi.s spacious tent, where an am])le meal 
was immediately served ; and w'here I, for the first 
time, met with a particular dish, a mixture of butter 
and honey, which, from the familiar mention of it by 
the Prophet, must have been ordinary fare in the East 
in Isaiah’s day,* as it is now, for I fi'ccpiently met witli 
it on subsequent occasions. 

On taking leave of our host. I discovered tliat lit< 
marked civility was not quite disinterested ; fur lu' 
appealed urgently to me, to endeavour to move the 
Pacha of Bagdad to release his son, who had been 
detained in that city, as .security for the payment of 
some 30,000 piastres, due by the tribe on account of 
revenue. 

During the alternoon we passed the considerable 
town of Kalat liamudi, which stands conspicuously 
on the right bank of the liver; from thence wc passed 
Meshaid, where the depth of water is little more than 
six feet, and halted for the night at the camel’s ford of 

* ‘ Hilll. r find lioncy slmll lie (..-It.’ ( I.sfliiili \ ii, ) 
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Abu Serai, where the river is equally shallow. We chap. 
went onwards, through an interesting and populous ■ — — 
country, the next day. Bullock-rollers followed each 
other in quick succession, raising huge water-skins to 
irrigate and fertilise the land ; and villages appeared at 
very short intervals — some consisting of congregations 
of tents, others of clay-built dwelling.s, with large 
cylindrical wicker-baskets to hold grain on each of 
their flat roofs. The people were everywhere at 
work, preparing their crops, and the Avhole country 
presented a most animated scene. A full .share of the 
field-labour seemed to be done by the women, whose 
costume is a loose open dress of coarse blue cotton, and 
they wear, almo.st without exception, a gold ornament 
passed through the left cartilage of the nose. The men 
wear sandals, a loose-flowing cloak, and the usual 
bright-coloured handken.'hief over their heads. It was 
altostether a cheerful and lovelv scene, as we threaded 
our way through the ])retty little islands, enjoying a 
temperature much like that of onr Kiiglisli summer. 

By sunset we were in sight of the bi idge of Fehijah, 
and had thus accoiiqilished 87 miles of the descent 
below Hit, without any untoward occurrence. As we 
entered a (’om])arafively level countiy, the windings of 
the l iver had become shorter and more frequent. Its The River 
avc'rage width liad decreased to about 2.')() yards, with 
an ordinary depth of about 2(( feet, and a current of 
scarcely 2.^ knots per hour during the flood-season, 
fit which time the stream forms thirteen islands, which 
!tre cl'.ielly devoid of wood. As we approached Felujah, 
the river’s banks presented a veiy animated appeairmce, 
owing to the numerous and busy population — otherwise 
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the scenery had latterly become lar tamer and less 
interesting than during the earlier part of our voyage. 
At Felujah we were hospitably received by the governor, 
with whose help my future plans were soon arranged. 

I had now completed the first half of the survey, 
and considered it desirable that the second portion 
should be postponed until my return from Bagdad. 
The Sultan’s firman .secured the co ojioration of Sheikh 
Ibrahim, and lie promised to take charge of my boat 
during my absence. My principal reasons for deciding 
on this visit to Bagdad were two : my anxiety to make 
known to Major Taylor Avhat had been reported about 
the supposed traveller at Palmyra ; and my wish to 
have the means of laying down that part of the 
Euphrates which liad just been surveyed, and to send 
home the map of tliis portion of the river before 
proceeding to the com])letion of my task. I tliereforo 
left Felujah early the next morning, witli a small cara- 
van, which was bound for the City of tlie Khali phs. 

The ride was a most interesting one. I passed .a 
little to tlu! {‘astward of Sifara, tlic antediluvian Sippara, 
and proceeded onwards in a line almost parallel to tlie 
Saklawiyah Canal ; * thence I cro.sscd a ])lain, with but 
little cultivation, inhabited by the gazelh', the ‘ hoop- 
barra’ (one of tlie bustard family), and numerous coveys 
of the desert partridge. Boon after leaving Felujah in 
the morning, we had passed Buidia or Kush, and in 
the afternoon we halted at Akar-Kuf — which grand 
monument of former dajvs had been our landmark 
for several hours. 


The Tsa of Ahulfeda, which, from a spot bolow Bagdad, has a torhi- 
OU.S course of 4b miles acro.s.s Mesopotamia, terminating near iMdiijali. 
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This was the Akare Nimriid of the Arabs, and the 
site of the third primeval city of the Bible ; * and even 
at the risk of being delayed beyond sunset, when the 
gates of Bagdad are always closed, we determined to 
examine these interesting remains. The conspicuous 
object which we had been watching for so many hours, 
I now found to have been a pyramid, built of sun- 
dried bricks, on which soft and friable msiterials Time 
liad made such ravages as to have partly defaced its 
original form. It seems to have been constructed of 
layers of these bricks, placed alternately upon one 
another at right-angles, until a thickness of 2 feet 11^ 
inches had been attained. Over each portion so built, 
a layer of reeds seems to have been carried quite 
through the structure, each layer having a de])th of 
from 1;|; to 2 indies. Over this another layer of bricks 
was placed — then another of reeds — and so on, section 
by section, until the desired licight was attained. 

The existing remains of Akar-Kuf measure 110 
foot from east to west, and 128 feet from nortli to 
soutli ; and it has still an elevation of 128 feet above 
the ground, although its top has long since crumbled 
away, and has now the appearance represented in one 
of the plates in tlie earlier volumes qf this work.*!* 
About midway between the ground and the summit 
there is an entrance-door, probably the portal of the 
tomb, which, according to Arab tradition, is that of 
Nimriid himself. Unfortunately, I had no means of 
getting up to this height, and as time also failed, we 
^'astoned on towards Bagdad, Avhere, however, we did 

Gonosis X. 8, 0. 

t* ‘ Expedition to Euphrates’ Plato VIII. vol. i. p. 110. 
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not arrive until after sunset. The gates were therefore 
closed, and we had to pass the night outside the city. 

My letter, forwarded from Anna, had prepared 
Major Taylor for my arrival, and notliing could 
exceed the kindness with which I was received, nor 
the interest evinced at the Ee.sidoncy in iny project 
of coiniminication witli India viA the Euphrates. I 
also learnt that, in consequence of inslructiims received 
from India, a survey of the Lower Tigris had been com- 
menced by Lieutenant Ornisby, of the Indian Navy, with 
Mr. Elliott as his assistant, under the superintendence 
of the llcsident at Ilagdad — who had, in fact, already 
taken up this question, and thus a strong bond of 
sympathy existed between us. 

Major Taylor strongly encouraged my project of 
laying down a nia[) of the river as far as Eelujali, 
before j)roceeding with my survey, and ])laced at 
my di.sposal, with the utmost kindiicss, all the ad- 
vantages that the hospitality of the llesidency could 
afford ; and my long mornings were henceforth de- 
voted to the task of mai)ping the river on the scale of 
two inches to a mile, until the a])pearanc(; of the 
plague in the citj* interrupted my work. 

At first tlM'c wen; oidy isolated cases,- and all 
possible precautions wesre taknm again.st it, but in- 
effectually : the terrible scourge spread not only in 
the city, but within the gates of tlic Ecsidemey itself ; 
my servant fell a victim to it, among others, and it 
became a cause of snuve qni pent on all sides. 

Major Taylor and his family decided on dropping 
down the Tigris to Basrah, whilst I, bent on continuing 
the survey of the Euphrates, started on foot for 
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Felujali, having with the greatest difficulty succeeded in 
getting one or two donkeys to carry my baggage. Whilst 
crossing the desert I encountered a severe storm, and 
learnt, to my great disappointment, on reaching Felujah, 
that my boat had been destroyed by it. This was 
no common misfortune, under existing circumstances ; 
but in course of three or four days, the governor 
managed to procure a boat, similar to that which I 
had brought from Hit, for me ; and the intervening 
time was most agreeably spent in exploring Sifara, 
revisiting Akar-Kuf, and in hunting the gazelle. 

On April 1 0, all was ready for my departure from 
Felnjah, when, at the last moment, Getgood came to 
say that he must retnin to his fajnily — ‘ the world,’ 
as he quaiutl}’ c.xpressed it, ‘ being topsy-turvy.’ lie 
had served me most faithfully during more than three 
iiioiiths, and latterly he had been doubly useful, in 
furnishing me with the names of places, and other 
details for the maps. Tie was a serious loss to me. 

beyond Felnjah, the Euphrates is broad and deep, 
and strikingly resembles the Nile in the flood- 
season, with the exception that the banks of the 
former ])os.sess much more life and animation than 
those of the great river of Egypt, on account of 
the numbers of Arabs who frequent them with their 
flocks at this season, for the benefit of pasturage 
and water. Their proximity was, however, a source 
of considerable uneasiness to my boatmen, and I was 
not myself free from uncomfortable feelings, when 
I remembered my isolated position. I felt, however, 
that my only course was to proceed fearlessly, and 
take my chance. 
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Soon after dark, some armed mei^ of the Zoba 
tribe called to us to come to the bank ; but trusting 
to the swiftness of the current, and the difficidty of 
taking aim in the dark, we did not seem to hear, and 
were soon out of reach of their matchlocks. Soon 
afterwards we were again hailed from the bank, but 
this time for the friendly purpose of giving and re- 
ceiving news ; and we learnt that the Shammar had 
just seized a boat, and were crossing tlie river a little 
ahead of us. We at once brought uj) until the 
morning, when, keeping our boat midstream, we 
resumed our voyage, and saw the fires and heard the 
voices of the Shammar, but were soon carried out of 
reach of annoyance from tlumi. 

We passed in succession the Mounds of Mohammed, 
which rise to some heiglit above the left bank of the 
river, and Kaalat-el-llozzia on the right ; a little far- 
ther on the island of Iskenderiah, and the Mound of 
Abu-Tauk on the left hand, and tlie ruins of Rl-Kamah 
on the right ; and w'e finally brought up at Musseyib, 
a town containing some 500 clay-built houses. It is 
situated on the left bank, and has a floatiim britltte 
Avlth a moveable centre, to give a passage for boats. 
Tliis is tlie first place of any importance below tlie 
Castle of Felujah, from whence it is distant 74 miles 
by water. The river at this jdace has an average 
wddth of 180 yards, and a depth of at least 15 feet. 
The current does not exceed 2^- knots an hour during 
the flood-season, when six small islands are formed 
in this part of its course. With the exception of 
the mounds, which rise above its banks at Maidain, 
Kaalat-el-Rozzia, at Abu-Tauk, and again behind 
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Musscyib, its course is through a flat but populous 
country, the people dwelling partially in tents, but 
more frequently inhabiting clay -built houses. 

There was some delay in getting the bridge opened 
for us, and a good deal of annoyance afterwards from 
two or three men, who forced themselves into our 
boat, apparently with the intention of taking possession 
of her, and remained on board until we reached the 
Mounds of Babel. Q'he lights of Hillah were now 
visible, but as a good deal of firing was going on in 
and around the town, we tliought it prudent to remain 
Avhere Ave Avere for the niglit. Morning brought a 
ees.sation of the desultory Avarfare Avhich AA'as going 
on betAveen tin; racha’s troops and the people of 
Hillah, to Avhieh place I noAv proceeded, and found, 
on my arrival. Major Taylor’s pretty little schooner 
ready for my reception. I consequently discharged 
my native boat, and made immediate preparations 
for continuing my descent. Letters to the Arab sheikhs 
along the river Avere all-important ; I therefore made 
my Avay through the excited popidace to the cas- 
tellated barrack.s, Avhere I found my friend Martinelli,* 
who, being one of the Pacha’s most confidential 
olficers, had the means of rendering me valuable 
assistance. 

During the unavoidable delay attending the pre- 
paration of these letters, I devoted tAvo days to the 
ruins of Babylon, aecoinpanied by Signor Martinelli, 
whose local kiioAvledgc and practical experience ren- 
dered him an admirable guide. The most reniark- 
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* Martinelli hold an important employment under the Paclia of Baplad 
'vhen 1 reached that city in 18iH. 
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able remains of the great primeval city are at a short 
distance inland from the left bank of the river, and 
here throe of the four great quarters of Babylon 
can still be traced — viz., Amram, the Kasr, and the 
Mujellebeh. 

Heiraar is supposed to be tho fourth quarter of the 
city, although its distance of six miles from the river 
has thrown some doubt on its ideutilication. This por- 
tion now presents merely a mass of imdistinguishable 
ruins, with the single exception of a tow(!r, which bears 
some re.somblance to the famous Birs, though on a 
much smaller scale. We visited the other three quarters 
in succession, going from south to north. Amram came 
lirst — it consists of an extensive quadrangular mound; 
next to this is Jim-Jimma, and more to the north, 
again, are some con.dderable and almost circular 
mounds. Beyond these we come to the Kasr, or 
palace, the site of which is marked by mnnci’ous 
fragments of glass, and of oi-ii:nnoiitc,‘d stucco-work. 
Here also are the mas.-'ive square buttre.-iscs of the 
Hanging Gardens, which have for centuries resisted the 
effects of time, and will continue to endure for ages 
to (;ome — being constructed of the finest yellow 
bricks, united liy a peculiarly duraljle kind of cement. 
A single tree of the cedar family still remain.s, and 
reminds the traveller, by its loneliness, that ‘Babylon 
the Great has falh.m ! ’ 

To the west of these remains of the celebrated 
gardens is the Tlujellebeh, once Babel. A very re- 
markable feature in this portion of the ruins is a pro- 
jecting work placed below the summit of each angle, 
in the form of three .semicircular towers connected 
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together, and giving what in modern times would.be a 
flanking defence. Some apertures, leading into de- 
scending passages, appear here and there on the surface 
of this mound ; one of wliich, near its northern face, is 
well known as the ‘ Lions’ Den.’ I had gone down this 
passage for some distance without any idea of danger, 
when the unmistakable odour of wild beasts made me 
retrace my steps with all speed, lest I should encounter 
another lion in closer quarters than the one I had seen 
from the raft. My examination of this subterranean pas- 
sage was necessarily imperfect ; but as I had descended 
leisurely, I had been able to ascertain that its sides Avere 
formed by solid brick walls cemented with bitumen, and 
that it was arched overhead — thus proving tliat the know- 
ledge of the arch in architecture goes back to the very 
earliest periods. 

The IMujellcbeh })rescnts an oblong figure, its sides 
nearly corresponding to the four cardinal points. The 
two longer ones face the north and south, and are each 
200 yarils long, and the shorter ones are, respectively, 
180 yards to the east, and 1 30 yards to the west,. in 
length. The summit of the mouml is now somcAvhat 
irregular in point of elevation. It measures ISO feet 
at its highest point, and 130 feet at the lowest, where it 
has been Avorn aAvay by time, and the inlluence of the 
atmosphere, It is impossible to convey an impres- 
sion, by any such doserij)tion as the above, of the deep 
interest attaching to these ruins, Avhich ‘ Avill never more 
he inhabited, neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent 
there, but Avild beasts and doleful creatures shall dAvell 
there ; ’ * and the present desolation of this spot, so 
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faithfully pictured by the Prophet, when contrasted 
with the fertility of the surrounding country, fills the 
mind with solemn thoughts of the exact fulfilment of 
prophecy, which meets us so strikingly in many in- 
stances in the East, but noAvhere so forcibly as when 
standing amidst the ruins of Babylon. 

Eiring still coutimiod at Ilillah, especially at night, 
and I had moved to the opjiosite side of the river, in 
the liope of quiet ; but the balls were continually flying 
over me, although I found that, when lying down, I 
was suflk'iontly below their line to bo secure from 
danger. I’he annoyance, however, was consitlerablc, 
but, my crew being absent, I had no alternative but to 
remain alongside the jetty until morning. ]\Ieantime, 
Signor Martiuelli had procured the requisite letters to 
the authorities along the river ; and my few ])rcparatious 
for defence being completed, I prepared to leave 
Hillah, my little ciDtji passing through its floating 
bridge, and pursuing its rvay down-stream, which is 
liere both deep and wide, and is borilered by numerous 
villages, surj'ounded by gardens, and almost liidden by 
luxuriant date-groves. Xotwithstanding many irri- 
gating channels, for jnirposes of cultivation, and the 
two more consid(;rable diverging canals — that of iSidra 
Shatt, going to iSainania, and the Yusufiych, to Xcw 
Imnlum— the river maintains a d(‘pth of fully 12 feet, 
and an average width of ICO yivfds, between Hillah 
and Diwanyah. 'I'liis place is miles below Hillah, 
and has a floating bridge, and about 1 ,200 houses. Here 
w'c were delayed for one day by a violent breeze, 
almost amounting to a storm ; but as soon as it subsided, 
we resum(;d our course, the liver below Diwanyah 
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barely exceeding 120 yards in width, but still keeping 
its depth of 12 feet, as far as its bifurcation at Old 
Lamlum ; which was once the Chaldean Lake, the 
waters of which extended, at the height of the season 
of flood, to the rising ground at El-Karayem. 

We were provided with a letter, which we hoped 
would ensure civility from the redoubted Khezail, a 
tribe of Shiahs ft’om the heart of Persia, who inhabit 
the country adjoining this })art of the river ; and we 
therefore ventured to follow its principal branch, 
liaving made, by its windings, 27 miles to New 
Lamlum. 

Tliis singular town contains, during the flood-season, 
some 400 huts, neatly constructed entirely of reeds ; but 
at the moment of my arrival, the somewhat unusual 
height of the river had forced its inhabitants to go 
elsewhere ; and we found them hastily removing their 
portable dwellings to more secure sites, and transport- 
ing their Avomen and children in their canoes, which 
are constructed of very light materials, and covered 
Avith bitumen, and can be paddled along Avith gr.eat 
speed. A fcAv of these] curious mat-houses, hoAvever, 
still remained, on spots uncovered by the Avater, and 
that of the Sheikh, Avho Avas absent at the time, Avas 
among them. 

Thus far, all had been smooth. But avc Avere noAv 
in the midst of folloA\mrs of Ali, aaTio, in the 
absence of their Sheikh, soon shoAA’ed an inclination to 
make the most of what, they said, ‘ God had sent.’ 
Baring the afternoon they made forceil exactions, in 
the shape of cofleo, sugar, clothes, and money — Avhich 
hccamc more and more decided, as the day Avore on, 
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until ray death even was threatened if their demands 
were not satisfied in the morning. Although money 
rather than blood was their object, my reduced means 
made it almost impossible to satisfy them, when the 
Sheikh’s return during the night so far improved my 
position, that after making a searcli, and taking the 
remnants of my money and otlier things — witli the 
exception of a more trifle of silver and my watch, 
Avhich escaped owing to its being accidentally beneath 
a towel — he allowed my boat to proceed, one of the 
tribe being sent with us as far as El-Karayem. 

At this ])lac(i the two branches of the river, which 
separate at Laminin, ronnito, and here also the mar.shes 
terminate, and with them the singular tract of country 
belonging to the Khezail. After the junc'tion of its 
two arms of water at El-Karayem, the Euphrates re- 
sumes its former grandeur, and at El-Khmlhr, which is 
494 miles from Lamlum, it is already 200 yards wide. 
In its onward course it forms several islands, and, 
with some increase to its waters, flows through a fertile 
country — its banks studded with numerous villages of 
either mats or tents, embosomed in luxuriant date- 


groves. 

Siorm at At 0110 place (El Arja), we encountered a .suddc'ii 

El-Arja. ^ ^ ••• 

The canji gust 01 Wind, wliich placed the cmijt m some danger. 

sujmci^'cd. lying along the bank, and I was alone in the 

cabin, when a sudden .squall causc(^herto roll so much 
that tlie cabin was filled with watei’ — so instantaneously, 
that I had only time to gather up my ])a[)crs and jump 
on shore, when she went down. 

Happily, the storm was of but short duration ; and 
the boat having been baled out, we continued the 
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descent to Slieikh-el-Shuyukli, an important town per- chap. 
manently occupied by the Arab.s. It is 64.^ miles from ■ — ^ — • 
El-Khudhr, and contains about 1,500 houses, built, as |huj*^kh.' 
usual, of clay, on the right bank of tlie river. 

Here I had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. 
Stocqueler,* lately editor of the ‘Bengal Ilurkaru,’ 
from whom I received intelligence of Major Taylor, 
and heard of the spread of the plague amongst his suite 
and elsewhere. 

Our descending voyage was re.sumcd ne.vt morning, 
and the following afternoon we arrived at Kurnah, a Reach 
considerable town occu])ying the apex of the triangle 
between the two great rivei’s Frat and Diglath. It is 
admirably situated for commerce, as well as for the 
defence of the apjwoach to both rivers. It is only 
G2.^- miles from Shelkh-el-Shuyukli. The portion of Euphrates 
the river just described \isually exceeds 250 yards in 
width, with a deptli of about 18 feet. It is fringed 
Avith a rich lAcltof date-trecs,f overshadowing numerous 
villages. 

A liltle below Kurnah, the united watei's of the tAVO 
great rivers, noAv the Shatt-el-Arab, receive the Kerah 
or Keikhah, a consiilerable stream having its source 
in the mountains of Ardelan. 

7\fter this accession to its Avaters, the course of the i)atc- 
8hatt is south 34° east, as it Hoavs on betAA’een date- fh^rive” 
groves and villages to Ba.srah, carrying a depth of 21 
feet, Avith an average Avidth of GOO yards. 

I found a Turki.sh man-of-AA'ar and some English 

Xow IMr. J. 11. Sidtlons. As Mr. StoquoUn* ho piihlishod sevoral 
'^orks on Indian nflnus. 

t The dates produced alonp this part of the river are con.<jidored the 
fiiie.Mt in the world. 
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vessels anchored olF Basrali, and my little boat followed 
the course of the winding canal leading to the Eesidency, 
where unpleasant news awaited me. 

The anxiety which I had felt respecting the welfare 
of Major Taylor’s fomily, ever since I had separated 
from them at Bagdad, proved to have been well- 
founded, for I now learnt that there had been cases of 
plague, and even death, in each of their boats. This 
terrible scourge had now reached Basrah also, and 
seemed to be spreading in all directions, which greatly 
increased my difficulties. 

One very important object had been attained — the 
Lower Euphrates had been surveyed, but the state 
of the upper part of the river still remained to be 
ascertained ; and the direct route being no longer avail- 
able, on account of the plague, I turned my attention to 
another line, and made my preparations for follon'ing 
the route by Bushire, in order to carry out my original 
purpose. 

My preparations being ma<le, and a farewell visit paid 
to the Taylor family at IMaghil, I left Basrah in a fast- 
sailing Persian boat, and following the tidal waters 
of the Shatt to its estuary, we crossed the uj)p('r part 
of the Persian Gulf, and anchored in Bushire Koads 
towards the evening of Alay 5. Here, however, I Avas 
to encounter fresh difficulties. An iinnod boat came to 
us at once from the Persian guard-ship,* to forbid- our 
lauding, since wo had come from a plague-infected 
locality; and I thus found myself again placed in a 
difficult and embarntssing situation. 


* Tho ‘ Shfikli All of IJousstnul/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ASCKNT AKI> descent of the niVEB KAKUN — JOUENET TIIKOCGH 
PERSIA AND ASIA MINOR — EXAMINATION OF THE COUNTRIES BOKDEU- 
INO ON THE UPPEE EUPHRATES. 

The circumstances in which I noAV found myself placed 
scarcely seemed to leave me any resource whatever. 
The I’outes by Bushire and througli Arabia were 
equally cut ofl', by the prevalence of plague, and the 
alternative of living in the boat was not by any means 
an agreeable one. Happily, however, one other course 
remained open to me. The Residency boat anchored 
within speaking distance next morning, and brought 
me a message from’ Captain Henncll, to tlic eflect that, 
as Persia Avas still open in another direction, my liome- 
ward journey miglit still be accompli.<hod through 
Sinister, and that he Avas ready to semire lioatmen and 
make all necessary arrangements for mo. I accor- 
dingly recrossed the Persian Gulf to !Mohammerah, 
Avliicli Avas fortunately still free from plague, and 
tlierefore available as a starting-point. 

IMohammcrah contains about SOO houses, built on 
the right bank of the Kanin, close to its junction Avith 
th(! Frat ; it is a depot for the trade of Suit hern Persia, 
and therefore promi.sed to aflbrd the means of furthering 
lily plans. A letter of credit on Shuster Avas speedily 
I'htained, a swift boat engaged, and Avith exhilarated 
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spirits I commenced my voyage up the Kariin. Three 
days of alternate sailing and tracking along the bank 
brouffht us to the small town of Samania, a distance of 
45 miles : thus far the river was deep and free from 
impediments, with a Avidth of from 250 to 300 yards. 
But from this point I decided to proceed by land, to 
avoid the loss of time inevitable in following the tortu- 
ous Avindings of the river, iiotAvithstanding the pre- 
vailing great heat, uoav extreme ; and four well-armed 
men being engaged, aa^’c rode across the country to 
AliAvaz, on the Kanin. I carefully examined the 
rocky impediments to its navigation, and I’esumed my 
journey by land, reaching the ferry across the river 
at Band-i-kir about noon next day. 

Here I discovered, to my cost, that my escort had 
come Avith an object of their oAvn. Wliilst AA’aiting 
for the ferry-boat under the shade of a carob-tree, 
they decamped, taking Avitli them my pistols, and 
part of my clotlies, containing my su])ply of cash. 
My jAosition on reaclung tlic town, under these (dr- 
cumstances, Avas not. A’ory enviable ; but at length, liy 
leaving some of my Aveaidng-apparel as security f)r 
payment, T obtained horses to take me to Schuster the 
next day. Here I took up my quarters in the On'at 
Khan. My letter of cnalit enabh^d me to olitaiii 
a sufficient supply to jiay for the horses and release 
my clothes : but beyond this there Avas a great difli- 
culty about money, and I had to giAX* up my Avateh 
in order to obtain a very small immediate -supply of 
cash. The city, howcA-er, Avas free from plague, and 
after a few days’ diday my financial difficulties Averc all 
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relieved by the kindness of the governor,* who also chap. 
allotted to mo a ‘ surdab,’ or underground apartment, 
where I was enabled to carry on my work of laying Map of the 
down a map of the river with comparatively little in- down!"*'*^ 
convenience from the great heat. The town of Shuster, 
liowever, did not furnish any kind of table ; but the 
lid of the map-case, and parts of the tent-poles, put 
together by a Persian car[)enter, answered the purpose. 

My work went on uninterruptedly until Jinie 2, when a 
map of the lower part of tlic Euphrates (on a scale of two Map of tho 
indies to a mile) was forwarded, through i\Iajor Taylor, 
to our ambas.sador at Constantinople, Sir Pobert Gordon. 

I had to wait at SImster for the departure of the 
caravan for Kermanshah, and was thus enabled, after 
des])atching my map to England, to see sometliing of 
this interesting town and its environs. It occupies a Descrip- 
very striking position between tlie two principal arms simstL 
of the Karun, and the ingenious works which have 
been constructed to give a supply of water to tlie cit}’, 
are of great interest. 

At the time of my vi.sit (in 1881 ) Shuster contained Its popula- 
about 1.5,000 inliabitants, but tlie subsequent ravages 
of the plague had scarcely left half this number at the 
close of 1810. 

Many of the buildings — sucli as tlie great mosque Buiuiin^s. 
witli its four minarehs, and the bazaars — are deserving 
of special attention. The houses are solidly built, and 
usually liave the important addition of ‘ badgirs,’ or wind- 
towers. These are carried wi'll above the houses, and 
have vertical apertures on each of the four .side.s, with 
Ulterior cross-divisions for the purpose of .sending down 
* Mirzrt Abdallah Regk^r Reggie. 


II 
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the cooler air to the subterranean apartment, which 
thus obtains a more moderate temperature during the 
heat of the day.* The two branches of the Kanin 
surround the city, as it were. The western arm rises 
in the Koh-i-zerd, and flows through the western part of 
the toAvn, and onwards to Band-i-Kir, where it is joined 
by the eastern arm, known as the Abi-Gargar. This 
latter branch continues its course eastward, passes 
between the city and its suburbs, and eventually joins 
the western arm at Band-i-Kir. 

Several of the ‘ kanats,’ or underground canals, for 
which Persia is so remarkable, terminate at Shuster, 
after a very lengthened course. Tliey are frequently 
carried at a considerable depth beneath the surface, 
sometimes exceeding 100 feet. 

The town al.so contains several watermills, by means 
of which part of the waters of the western branch nf 
the Karim are raised to the higher level of the Abi- 
Gargar, into which they are carried through channels 
cut through the rock, after supplying the higher 
portions of the city. 

Besides tli(\se extensive watcrwoi'ks, Shah Shapur 
constructed the vast reservoir here, known as the Sha- 
dervan, as well as the great ‘ bund ’ (or dyke) which 
bears his name, d’he handsome bridge built upon this 
mound, under which the water passes, was also the 
work of this monarch, whose comprehen,sive gmius 
did so much for the improvement of his people. 

After exploring Shuster, my object w’as to visit the 
interior of Khuzistan, and e.''pccially to sec something 


• I found 10® of difTerence between the temperature of the ordiniu'J 
apartments and that of the ‘surdab/ or subterranean apartment. 
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of the higher portions of those rivers, whose em- 
bouchures I had passed during my recent ascent of the 
Karun. I therefore joined a small caravan destined for 
Dizful, and crossed the Abi-zal, a tributary of the 
Eiver Diz. We traversed a cultivated plain, and towards 
evening saw Dizful rising above the left bank of the 
former river. We entered tlie city by a fine bridge. 
A house, with the almost indispensable luxury of a 
‘ surdab,’ was immediately allotted by the governor for 
my accommodation, and I had the means of examining 
the capital of Khuzistan and its neighbourhood with 
every advantage. 

The site of the capital of the once mighty Empire of 
Assyi'ia was, naturally, a leading object of interest to 
me ; and when still at the distance of thrfte or four 
miles from Dizful, the remains of Shushan appeared, 
rising above the plain like a flat-topped mountain, with 
quite a range of lower hills stretching from it towards 
the SW. 

Even their distant view was very impressive ; but 
Avlien seen from the great platform of the inound .it- 
self, these \ ast laiins could not be contemplated with- 
out feelings almost amounting to awe. They have, 
however, been too often and too well described to need 
more than a inirsoi-y notice here. A general idea of 
their grandeur may be convoyed to the reader by the 
fact that the dimensions of the mound, by n\y pacing, 
were 1,700 yards long by 570 yards wide, and that 
its extreme slope from the ground was 170 feet at an 
fitigle of 70“.* The fragments of bricks, tiles, and 

* Plate XXXIT. vol. ii. of* Kupliratoa Expedition * ia from a sketeh 
lo-Wn on the spot. 
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potteiy (of bright blue and green colours) with which it 
was strewn, in addition to its steep slope, prove that it 
is an artificial mountain of accumulated ruins, probably 
those of Shushan the Palace (now Sus) ; whilst to a 
distance of some three miles to the southward, and at 
an average height of eight feet above the plain, extend 
ranges of elevations with dceply-fiii’rowed sides and a 
sen’ated crest, marking out the remains of the once 
splendid capital of 127 provinces. 

On the bank of the Sha})rir, which washes the base 
of the great mound, is the famous tomb of Daniel. At 
the time of my visit it still contained the black .stone, 
with its remarkable bilingmil in.scriplion, which was 
afterwards blown to picres by some Pei-sian fanatic, 
lest it .shoitld fall into the hands of a Giaour; for tin* 
belief prevailed that an attempt had been made to 
remove it, in onhu' to .send it to Sii' llobert Gordon, 
then at Constantinople. I did not myself sec the stone, 
for, owing to the existence of plague in the vicinity, 
prudence induced me to halt on the thre.shold of the 
tomb. 

Pleased and impressed by my e.xaminatioii of the 
site of Shushan, I retraced my stei)s towards Dizfiil, 
but reached it with some difiicidty, owing to a I'ecliiig 
of illness which increa.sed towards the end of my ride; 
and finding myself .still worse next morning', I sought 
the advice of the first medical man of the city. On per- 
ceiving my imeasines.s, ho called out, and re])eate<l ni".4 
energetical 1}’, ‘Xo jdague; ’ and having used his lancet 
somewhat freely, he proceede<l with medical treatment, 
which wa.s continued till the attack — whether ordiuitiy 
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typhus-fever, or its extreme form of plague* — was chap. 
overcome. Happily, there soon was a change for the — — - 
better w'hen I returned to Shuster ; but finding myself 
scarcely equal to a land-journey, I obtained a country 
boat, and descended the eastern branch of the Karun to 
13 and-i-Kir. Here it is joined by tlie western arm, and Descent to 
sliortly afterwards, tlieir united waters are augmented Kir. 
by the Eiver Diz. About eight miles lower down 
wc passed the small town of Weis, on the left bank, 
opposite to w]ii(di.is the dry bod of a river, supposed 
to have been ont'e [)art of tin; channel of the Shapur, or 
Sliawur. Thence the descent was continued, sometimes 
sailing, at other times being tracked, without meeting 
any im[>cdinient until we reached the bund at Ahwaz tiw bund 
— Avhieli, however, was passed by our boatf without 
didiculty, it being quite under water. Beyond this wc 
found no obstructions, and ])assing the second dry 
<'lianncl of tlie Shapfir, on the right bank, and on tlio 
following day the considerable town of Ismaili, on the 
loft, w'e continued to drop down this now tortuous 
stn'ain, by Kiit-el-Omrah, and thence to Sablali, -a 
small village on the left bank, which is rather remark- 
able, as being the point from Avhicli the Karun-el- 
Amarah (or Blind ivarun) takes its departure. This The 

• , 1 ' 1 - , r 1 • Karun-cl- 

ri\(>r j)asses tlie town ot Ivaban alter i-ompletuig two- AmaraU. 
thirds of its course, and enters the sea at Dovakstan 
by two branches, Avhich were dry at this season. The 
Heel of Neai’chus must, apparently, have ascended by 

* My Into friend Dr. whoso experience of phigue as well as 

typhus had bet'll extensive, rejjrarded the former as the extreme stage of 
^h(‘ latter, when exposed to a warm climate. Dr. Daignie afterwauls liim- 
It'll a victim to the terrible disease, wliilo devoting: himself to the relief 

tli().9e attacked by it. lli.s treatment wUvS often eminently siuves.sful. 

t file boat was Od feet long:, about 7 feet beam, iuul drew 5 feet water. 
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this channel to Susa ; but its former waters are now 
conveyed, by a fine canal, to the town of Dorak, 
whence they flow into the Eiver Jerahi. 

Continuing our descent from Sablah, w'e passed luxu- 
riant and almost continuous date-groves, till we brought 
up at Moliammerah, after a descent of about 230 miles 
from Shuster to that place. A little short of the 
town, the Karun makes an abrupt turn, almost at right- 
angles, and takes a soutli-eastei ly course, under the name 
of the Bah-a-Misliir, till it firlls into the Persian Gulf, 
nearly 20 miles to the eastward of tlie Friit. This 
was the course of tlie wliole body of water of the 
Lower Karun, until tlm skill of the ancient Persians in 
the management of water enabled them to make a 
most beneficial change by cutting the Ilafar Canal, 
a noble work both in depth and width, which has 
opened a conummication, through the Eujdiratcs, to or 
from the Indian Ocean on the one side, and to Mesopo- 
tamia on the other. 

Once again arrived at IMohammerah, a boat was 
quickly obtained ; and in four days more. I was under the 
hospitable roof of the Pesident at llushire. Captain 
Ilennell, who was deeply interested in the furtherance 
of the Euphrates (.|ue>tion. 

Hitherto my wanderings had been almost entiri'ly 
solitary, but a comj)anion now ofl'ered to join me — Dt* 
Borowski, a Poh;, who had recaaitly arrived from India 
to seek employment in the Persian service.* Out 
joint arrangements in providing horses and mules were 
soon made, and on July 27, we commenced our in- 
tended jemrney of about 8.‘U) miles to Tabriz. Our lirst 


• Thin succcodbd in obtaininkr, and ♦•vcnUiivlly lost liin lib* dnrinjr 
jirotnictcd tiogo of Herat 
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halting-place was the khan of Doriky. We travelled by chap. 
night, on account of the heat ; and after leaving Doriky, — ^ — - 
and fording the Eut Hana river, we commenced a steep 
ascent over shelving slippery rocks, with here and 
there a parapet- wall on the side of the precipice. Four 
hours — through rugged rocks and other impediments, 
so great that this passage could scarcely be forced by an 
invading array — brought us to Kamarij. This small town KamMij. 
contains about 150 houses, and is perched almost at the 
summit of the pass, which is 2,800 feet above the plain. 

Descending by a winding road, we passed the villages 
of Tungo-Turcun and Shapur. The latter contains stapst. 
barely 50 mud dwellings, on the site of the once great 
capital of Persia, the massive sculptures of which (accord- 
ing to Morier) still occupy a space of .six miles in cir- 
cumference in the Valley of 8hapur. Judging from 
tlie figures with which the.se sculptures are ornamented 
in relief, they would appear to have belonged to the 
liigliest period of Persian art. One of the most strik- Colossal 
iiig of these momiinents is a colossal statue, of 20 feet 
in height, which is lying prostrate in a spacious cavern. 

In iulditiou to these, there are other remains of former 
tim(‘s ; for nnmerons air-.shafts along the valley show 
that a line (>f ‘ kanats ’ has been carried beneath its sur- 
face from the site of ancient Shapnr to the city which 
aiipears to have replaced it — namely, Kazerun. This KazerQn. 
place occupies the eastern .side of the valley, and 
is traversed by a river and some canals. It contains 
two squares and three mosques, with cupolas swelling 
outward towards the base in the Eoman style, and 
"early 2,000 houses, which are coHstructed in the light 
open style of architecture so generttl in Persia. 
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Going SSE. fiom Kazerun, between two ranges of 
rocky mountains about a mile apart, in less than two 
hours we reached the tomb (or rather monument) 
of Tamerlane. This occupies a niche in the rock 
at some ten paces above the ground, and it contains 
live or seven figures in basrelief, the most prominent 
of which is Timur himself and his caillon or pipe- 
bearer. The prince is represented gra.sping a lion 
firmly with the left hand, and is about to slay the 
animal Avith a hanger which he holds in his right. 
The other figures are armed, but are only looking on. 

Leaving these remains, we passed a small lake en- 
closed by high rocky hills, and turned northwards ii[) 
a steep zigzag ascent, having .sloping ramjis at intervahs. 
This brought us to the summit of the lesser Pass of 
Kurtal, from which Ave desceinled to the khan of the 
same name, by a shelving rocky path bordered by trees 
on both sides. This klian is situated at an elevation of 
at least 1,000 feet above the [ilain. 'fhence Ave had to 
scale the higher portion of the Kurtal Pass, the summit 
of Avhich Ave reaelied, after tAA'o hours’ climbing OAcr 
slielviiig and often rugge<l rocks, and forllnvith com- 
menced the descent. At some distance from tlie 
summit we came upon an abundant stream, flowing 
from the north-east, and subsef|uently passed through 
the village of Disterge, consisting of about 200 houses, 
and the khan of Ziganc, to the plain, and imjcecdcd 
onwards to fshir^^. 

The position of (his city renders it very striking. It 
stands in the centre of a Avell-miltivated inonntain-hasin 
in the midst of luxuriant gardens of roses. It is defijudcd 
by a high wall flanked by semicircular toAver.s, aiid 
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contains an ark or citadel, twelve or fifteen mosques, chap. 
extensive bazaars, numerous caravanserais, and about ■ — 
40,000 inhabitants. In its immediate vicinity is the Population 
tomb of Sadi.* 

Shiraz, although holding an inferior position to Tehe- 
ran, is in reality the most important city in the kingdom. 

It is the capital of the province of Pars, or Farsistan, Province 

^ • 1 11*1 Fars. 

wliich gives its name to tJic modern kingdom of Persia, 
and contains in itself more places of historic interest 
tlian all the rest of the Shah’s dominions. Ears has a 


siipeiTicies of nearly 220 square mile.s, or about 44, ."35 
geographical miles, and is defended by an almost con- 
tinuous barrier of lofty and rugged mountains. 

During our examination of Shiraz, we were subjected People in- 
to some little annoyances and even hostilities from the 
common people, but the better classes seemed to be kind 
anti hospitidde. We visited, among others, one Ilajji visit a 

• Persian 

Mirza Midiommcd, a merchant, whose reception-room merchanu 
was tqiprttat'hed through a court shaded by orange- 
trees. The room wtis tastefidly ornamented with stucco- 


work and stained-glass, the floor was covered with a 
caipet from Yezd, and the ttdile with a rich blue-and- 
wliite cloth from the same city. The repast commenced 
with coffee servt'd in the Turkish style, with milk and 
Migtir also. ’I’his wtis followed by a table loaded with 
melons, peaches, pears, and an abundant supply of very 
elioice sweetmeats. Tea, .served with milk and sugar, 


followed ; and when taking- leave, our host presented 
some iittar of ro.se to etich, and, with that (courtesy which 
lias given the I’ersiau a claim to be I’egarded as the 
I'Veuchman of the East, expressed his disappointment 


fc>ee riatu Xll. in vol. i. of ‘ Kuphralos Expcdilioii.’ 
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‘ tliat we had not made his house our own, and that we 
had not given him an opportunity of being more ser- 
viceable.’ 

Our stay at Sliiraz terminated with this visit, and 
we started in pursuit of the caravan, which had left 
whilst we were endeavouring to obtain mules for our 
baggage. We passed the tomb of Sadi, and examined 
its rude paintings, one of which represented Abraham 
offeriiig up Isaac ; and proceeding to the north-east, 
tlirough the mountain barrier, we traversed rich fields 
of grain and of the castor-oil plant, and halted at the 
village of Zergan, in sight of Persepolis. 

Here we had quite a scene with the natives, in conse- 
quence of having slightly cut my hand whilst at 
breakfirst. The Pereians have the greatest repugnance 
to the sight of blood, and, to pacify them at all, I was 
forced to abstain from breakfast altogether; and even 
after that concession to their feelings, we had great 
difficulty in inducing the four men, whom we had en- 
gaged to accompany us to the ruins to go with us. 
They talked continually of impending danger, and their 
fears went so far as to cause two of our escort to turn 
aside, and leave us almost immediately. We, however, 
persevered in our determination to visit the ruins, wliicli 
already rose before us — the remains of the matchless 
Persepolis, the most detailed examinatio.n of which 
only dcoponed our first impressions of their great 
beauty.* I will not, however, linger over their well- 
known description, merely mentioning that we devoted 
the greatest care and attention to the examination of 

♦ Plates^LL and LII. ^ Expedition to Euphrates and Tigris ’ (vol. ii- 
p. (> 20 ), from a drawing furnished to the author by the late Colonel 
il’Arcy, give a genenil view of these ruins. 
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the site of tliis city, and then prepared to return to 
Zergan. 

As we were crossing the adjoining marsli — where 
we disturbed whole flocks of cranes, cygnets, and 
flamingoes — our meditations on tlie ancient Empire of 
Persia were unpleasantly interrupted by the sight of 
several armed men coming rapidly toAvards us from 
some higher ground. Borowski was a little in advance, 
and his back turned towards them. I shouted to him 
to look out for an attack, and hastened towards him ; 
and we moved on, keeping at a short distance from 
each other, prepared for mutual protection. We Avere 
each menaced by six men in the one case, seven in the 
other, all armed Avith bludgeons. In this way we 
passed tlirough a field of tall .standing corn, Avhen BoroAV- 
ski suddenly called out, in his peculiar Avay, that ‘ some 
gentlemen Avore coming up Avith guns.’ Turning round, 
I saAv three armed men hurrying up to cross our path, 
but Ave just managed to head them, although BoroAvski 
Avas all but cut oft'; and thus protecting each other, Ave 
continued the ‘ retreat of the tAA'o,’ as my companion 
expressively called it, until avc reached the village in 
safety. The inhabitants expressed great joy at our 
having escaped a danger, AA'hich they no doubt had had 
a share in preparing for us, and Avhich aa'ouUI have 
verified their ominous prognostications of the morning. 

Our caravan was augmented by an escort hiking a 
large sum of money to the royal treasury at Teheran, 
but this addition proved to be a source of danger 
rather than of security. We marched dining the 
’light, and our first halt Avas at Mayen, a small toAvn 
surrounded by walnut-trees, and having a range of 
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CHAP, rocky hills on either side. During the following night 
- — r‘ — • an attack was made on the Shah’s treasure, and liis 
bags of tomans had been almost carried off by armed 
Attempt to nien, when the screams of ‘Frangi — Frangi! ’ from the 

rob tlio ’ ^ ^ . 

caravan, ouliucli ill charge, made us hasten to his assistance. 

Our ])arty soon became the assailants in their turn, and 
the robbers ran off, leaving three guns, some donkej^s, 
and otlicr proitcrty behind tliem. 

Mayen contains only about 150 houses, and has the 
usual protection of a circular mud wall. Great pre- 
cautions for our safety were taken, on resuming our 
journey, especially while skirting a succession of bare 
Kuziptn rocky hills. During the night we passed the spacious 
inadoya. wcll-built caravansorais of Kuzigan and Chemadoyii. 
The latter, as well as the surrounding country, hud 
been deserted, in consequence of the inability of the 
Prince of Shiraz to protect the inhabitants against tlio 
e.xactions of his elder brother, Abbas ]\lirza. 

Yezdi- We reached ^'ezdiskast by daylight, and found it 

to be a remarkable castellated town, occupying uii 
isolated rocky tongue of land, about OUO yards long 
Its post bv 150 yards with;. It commands the opening into 

tioii 1 o 

a valley, which cuts like a fissure into the plain we 
had just crossed. The walls of this stronghold ri'e 
about 250 feet above the small river which Avashes 
their base, and is crossed by narrow drawbridges, the 
only means of access to the [)hice. d'ho eartlieii 
ramparts immediately above th(‘se walls bore ample 
and siego marks of Abbas Mirza’s I’eccnt futile attempts In 
reduce the town. Doing d(;stitute of artilleiy, he 
sought to eficct a breach by cfnitinuous volleys 
of musketry, but, as may be supposed, without any 
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result, beyond that of a useless expenditure of am- cttap. 
immition. We were not allowed to enter the town ■ — ' 
to procure food ; our su[)p]ies were therefore limited 
to a few pigeons, killed by my companion’s gun, for 
supper; and on the following morning we reached the 
considerable town of ITomisher, and put up. at a com- Homtshor 
inodious caravanserai, built (as is tisual in this part of 
I’orsia) of sun-dried bricks. Tlie monotony of our 
iourney was here enlivened by a meeting with Baron 
D’Acht, a llussian employe, who had halted atllomisher 
to pay his respects to Abbas Mirza. We spent the 
evening together, after Avliich we resumed our journey, 
and on tlm following afternoon we wei e cheered by 
the first sight of the glittering cupolas and tapering Isfahan 

, , and the en- 

minarehs ot Ispalian. rirons. 

Hospitality awaited me in the house of Padre 
Denderieh, a Homan Catholic priest, and under his 
auspices I had a most favourable opportunity of seeing 
the city and its environs. In order to get a good 
general coup-d'(vil of the caj)ital, I ascended to the 
gallery of the Tahit, whence a most extensive pano- 
raniie. view is obtained. A circular niggetl inoimtain ranommic 
barrier forms the background to a rich phiiii of about the oty. 
21) miles in width. This phiin is studded in every 
direction with towers, which I ascerttiined to be dove- 
cotes for the supply of the city ; while its surface is 
pierced with openings into the tunnels, or ‘ kanats,’ 
which are skilfully constructed underground, in order 
to bring, by various converging line.s, the requisite 
i5iipply of water for the town. 

In the city itself the most consj)icuous buildings, as rrinoirai 
from tlie Talut, arc its two stroiigliokls or ofispniian. 
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citadels, aud its seven royal palaces and their gardens, 
of which the Chehel-el-Letorln is the most remarkable. 
Extensive caravanserais and some miles of bazaars, 
constructed in the days of Shah Abbas, were also pro- 
minent objects, as well as the Maidan Shah or Great 
Square ; but tlie gilded cupolas of the numerous 
mosques, swelling out towards their base, were the 
most striking objects in this extended picture. The 
river Zend-i-rfid, with its winding course, and crossed 
by four bridges within the city, adds much to tlie 
beauty of the scene. One of these bridges is a fine 
specimen of the Persian style of architecture. It is IG4 
yards long by 25 yards in width, aud rests upon 25 very 
light pointed arches. In the centre is a very wide 
covered carriage-way, and on citlier side of this, at a 
somewhat higher level, there are footways, also protected 
overhead from the sun’s rays. 

The city itself, however, on closer inspection, de- 
stroys the illusion raised by the more distant view. 
The once well-kept gardens and noble palaces of the 
time of Shah Abbas are hastening to decay, and since 
Teheran has become the seat of the Court, even the 
mosc£ues, baths, and caravanserais of ls[)ahan have been 
neglected. The bazaars alone still retain some of their 
former activity and life. Those portions of their c.v- 
tensive c,ovcred-in winding streets (which formerly 
occupied a space of three miles) which arc still in- 
habited, have full employment in providing for the 
wants of the people, although the population had diini- 
ni.sh(id, from 600,000 in th(i time of Chardin, to loss 
than 150,000 in 18.31. 

At the time of my visit to Ispahan, great excitement 
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prevailed, in consequence of a victory gained by the chap. 
poles over the llussians, which was then deemed to be - — — - 
of the greatest importance to the future of Persia. The 
favourite project for turning this to account was a 
combined movement of the Persian and Turkish forces, 
for the purpose of setting Poland free, of drivhig the 
Eussians beyond the Caucasus, and of regaining the 
territories lost, in later times, on both shores of the Cas- 
pian. My companion was naturally quite carried away 
by this prospect of the resuscitation of Poland, and the 
brightest visions filled his enthusiastic brain. 

On September 3, we left Ispahan for the royal camp, Our depar- 
hoping to ascertain whether there was any real inten- Ispahan, 
tion of taking part in the Polish war ; visiting the tomb 
of Baba, and the trembling tower, on our way to 
Amenabad, the site of the royal camp. We found a TheShah’a 

cdinp. 

regiment under arms on either side of the Shah’s tent, 
winch was of crimson cloth, vcry.spacious and open to 
the front, in consequence of Avhich we had a good 
view of llis Majesty. He wore a dress of fine grey 
cloth, and was seated on a cu.-'liion, his ample beard 
reaching to his waist. Immediately behind him was a 
spacious sipiare enclosure of crimson cloth, on the sides 
of which figures of soldiers, as if under arms, were 
painted ; behind this, again, were the various tents of 
the harem. 

The next mornino we visited the camp of Abbas ('amp of 

” . ‘ AbbasMir- 

Mirza, Avliich was at a short distance from that of the Kv.andotir 

cii 1 1 I 1 -n • TT reception. 

blian, and were at once [)reseiited to tlio rnuco. He 
was on a divan, in the back part of a tolerably roomy 
tent, and his appearance, though le.ss striking than that 
of the Shah, was still dignified. Ilis attire was fiir 
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riclier than tliat of liis fatliei'. He liad a brace of 
pistols beside him on his right hand, whicli we wcro 
informed were kept loaded in case of any sudden emer- 
gency. There was a railing in front of his ottoman, 
outside wliich his visitors and part of his .suite wore 
placed. Finding that I belonged to the Eoyal Artillery, 
the Frince at once enquired after Colonel D’Arcy and 
Major Stone, wlio had both been formerly employeil 
in Persia. He then adverted to the Polish war and to 
the means of giving assi.stance to the Pole.s, and after a 
lengthened and interesting e,onver.sation, we withdrew. 

The next morning, at a very early hour, we were 
summoned to an interview with ]\lahom(‘t Ali l\Iii 7 .a 
Khan, the Prime ^linister. We found him occupied 
in dyeing his beard with henna, but he at once entered 
on the subject of the Polish war, and suggested the joint 
advance of the Persians and Turks, in the first instance, 
and an application to Great Britain for assistance, 
through her Envoy at Tabriz. 

During our stay in the camp at Amenabad, we made 
an excursion to the ancient Gtiebre temple of Tak-i- 
Pustam, which is situated on ilu; summit of one of the 
surrounding mountains. It consists of three caverirs 
of which that on the western side is the most interest- 
ing. It is about -to f(;et in lengih, divided midway hy 
a low wall, from .side to side. The decqi red stains on 
the walls of this excavation — nanains of the ancient 
jiainting — are still jiartially visible. In tlie outer cavern 
are several figures, cut in bold relief— others are quite 
detached from the rock. 'I'he fire-tem|)le itself is in 
the innei'inost cavern ; its base is 0 feet square by 1 
feet high, with 9 .square niches on each side, containing 
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remains of small and now almost eflaced figures. A 
moderate-sized dome rests on tliis platform, the summit 
of which, as well as the rock above it, bear marks of 
the flame, once perpetually kept burning. The walls 
still show traces of a coating of yellowish cement, and 
ill tlie farther cave are the remains of a figure, appa- 
rently that of a man, and one of a bird resembling an 
owl. There are also some sentences in Aramaic, and 
ill other still more ancient characters.* 

We left tlie camp in all the bustle of preparation for 
the coming hostilities with llu-ssia, and, passing again 
through Ispalian, resumed our journey. We soon came 
up with the Prince’s half-Asiatic, half- European army, 
and continued with the troops the whole day. The 
Persian soldier is easily fed, conscfiuently little baggage 
and few animals are rccpiired ; a single donkey carries 
provisions enough for several privates, though in tliis 
instance a sufliciont supply of food was the more need- 
ful, inasmuch as the walled towns and villages along the 
Prince’s line of march thought it (/uite Jieci\s.sar>/ to close 
ilieir gates most carefully against his troops. They 
inarclu.'d in succe.ssiou by the small towns of !Muchaha, 
Mayena, and the defensible place of Fort (rorowsky, the 
scat of a robber-tribe, who were prepared to defend 
tlicir keep, if necessary. We came upon several lines 
oi ‘ kanats,’ and saw the residts of these means of irriga- 
tion, in mo.st lu.xuriant plots of melons near the village 
of Baba. These were without the walls, and were con- 
sequently soon disposed of by the thirsty soldiers. 

* Vol. ii. (pp. 008, 000) of * Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris/ 
a facsimile as well as the presumed translations of those inscrip- 
^'‘'^^^^vith a fuller account of this fire-teinple. 
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Towards sunset, we diverged a little from the line of 
march, and arrived at Dovvlat-Abad, a place of some 
strength, where we were steadily refused admittance 
lest we‘ should be followed by the troops ; and we were 
obliged to lie down, supperless, outside the gate, and 
tluring the sound sleep which followed on oiir long 
l ide, my sword was taken from beneath my pillow. 

Leaving Dowlat-Abad next morning, we passed a line 
of ‘kandts,’ which seem to have terminated at the ancient 
city of Jemshid. Its remains are extensive, and com- 
prise a mound of considerable size, which may have 
been the citadel. It appears to have been circular, and 
built of unburnt bricks of very large size. Iluins of 
towers, walls, and fragments of glass and pottery, 
scattered for some distance around, mark this as the site 
of a once extensive city. We were now in the Plain of 
Sowa, and a clay-built village of this name, remarkable 
for dome-shaped roofs, such as are common in Egyj)t, 
stands near the ruined mound. Here also we again 
observed the line of ‘ kanats,’ which is kept open by 
baked earthen rings, ])laccd at short intervals from one 
another along the channel. A little beyond Sowa we 
saw the extensive ruins of Nowok-Koh, anti tlie 
Mountain of Salt, and passed in succession the villages 
of Dungy, Seggabet, Zeabet, and Singala. Tins last 
was our restingplace for the night. It is a large mud- 
built village, situated on the slope of a conical hill, 
and watered by an abundant stream. The country 
around it is extremely fei tile, proofs of which every- 
where met our eye, in piles of neatly -cut stored-up grain. 

Pour farsangs through a hilly country brought us next 
day to the extensive remains of Sultanea, corajmising 
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several mosques, one of which is still a fine building, chap. 
Disappointed in finding quarters in this once hand- - — — ■ 
some city, we skirted a little swelling hill, ornamented 
by a kiosk belonging to the Shah, and in the afternoon 
saw the walls and towers of Zingana rising before us. Zingana. 
Tliis town was to have been our halting-place for 
the night ; but, even at this distance of time, I cannot 
recall without a shudder the melancholy picture 
which it presented. The people were flying from the 
plague, while numerous freshly-made graves, and a 
homeless population, warned us to resume our journey 
Avithout delay. 

We hastened onwards to the village of Zingayra, zingayra. 
wliich was still free from this dreaded disease; and 
(luring tlic next evening, after traversing a hilly 
country intersected with ravines, and passing the 
kiosk of Abbas Mirza, we I’eaclied the Plain of Ach^ 
media, where we Avere welcomed witli Indian hos- Mirza. 
pitality by the British Envoy and Mrs. Campbell, whom v 

Avc found encamped on this spot, in consequence of 
the spread of plague in Tabriz. The interest evinced party, 
by Captain Campbell,* and his assistant, Mr. McNeill, f 
and various guests, in my projected Euphrates navi- 
gation, Avas Avarmly appreciated by me ; and I re- 
mained Avith them for some Aveeks, planning the best 
means of furtlicriug my enterprise in England, as 
well as in Inditi. Our occupations Avere temporarily 
aterrupted by a summons from Abbas Mirza to 
-laptain Campbell, to confer Avith him on the subject of 
he Poles. But befoi’e he reached the capital, the 

* Now Sir John Niclioll Rohori Campbell, Bart., K.C^t.TT. 
t Now the Bight lion. Sir John McNeill, G.f'.B. 

1 2 
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success of the Eussians had put an end to the hopes 
entertained by both Poles and Persians, and the Envoy 
returned to us at once. 

The great importance of opening a line of com- 
munication with India by the Euphrates, had been 
already submitted, privately as well as publicly, by the 
Envoy and Mr. McNeill, not only to the authorities 
in India, but also to the East India Company and the 
Board of Control. Our knowledge, however, of some 
parts of the line to be traversed was at that time still 
very imperfect, and it was therefore considered 
desirable tliat I should make an examination of the 
Upper Euphrates, and of a portion of the countries on 
each side of tlic river, on my way home. For this 
purpose, I made arrangements at once to go to I’rc- 
bizondc, and thence to cross Asia Minor to the Upper 
Euphrates and the shores of the Mediterranean. In 
doing this, I also proposed to myself, though as a 
secondary object of interest, to follow the march of 
the Ten Thousand. 

Eveiy thing being ready by December 12, I ex- 
(•hanged the warm hospitality of the Envoy for the 
bitter cold of the upland of Tabriz, and the next 
morning reached Khoi, where I was delayed fa 
horses. This place is mentioned in connection witl 
a mission from Henri III. gf France to Tamerlane 
in 1603. It is still of some consequence, and boasts oi 
a c.astle and the usual crenelated walls, flanked hv 
I’ound towers, surrounded by a shallow ditch and ar 
imperfect glacis. It has mosques and bazaars, with t 
population of 10,000 souls. 

A ride through deep snow brought us to tin 
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considerable village of Ali-Sheikh, on the banks of 
the Ach-chi. Its houses are low. Hat-roofed, and are 
supplied with piles of horse-dung for fuel. The 
Persians being good cooks, our supper was ex- 
cellent, and would have been much enjoyed under 
other circumstances ; but a crowd of curious gazers did 
not leave us room to sit, much less to enjoy our 
meal. 

Having forded the Ach-chi the next morning, three 
hours’ ride brought us to the wild and lengthened pass 
of Turconchy, and in seven hours more we reached the 
stone-built village of Taylea, near which there are 
springs of tepid water. Our route onwards lay 
through the village of Killysoy to the entrance of a 
deep valley, beyond which Mount Ararat appeared, 
witli the town of Bayazid, hanging, as it were, sus- 
IKjnded from the mountain-side nearly on a level with 
ourselves. Tlie scene increased in beauty as ■we ap- 
proached the mountain, and saw the town more 
distinctly, stretching upwards to a castellated work, 
which occupies the summit of the .steep and craggy 
shoulder at the base of Ararat. Bayazid is defended 
by a strong loopholed wall, flanked by square towers. 
It contains a mixed population of Armenians, Greeks, 
and Turks — three mosques, two Christian churches, and 
a monastery. 

But the most striking object is the serai of the Dereh 
Bei, who is a hereditary chieftain and Pacha of ‘ two 
tails,’ which is remarkable not only from its position, 
but also from its singularly massive parapet-wall, rising 
from the very edge of the ciaggy eminence from whidi 
it commands the town. Bayazid is the last Turkish 
town short of the Kussian limits. 
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Moving, as wc were now doing, along an ascending 
valley, the great mountain, of which the elevation had 
hitlierto been comparatively lost, appeared higher and 
higher as we proceeded : gradually the bluff outline of 
Little Ararat came in sight, and when we reached tlio 
summit of the pass near Diadin, Ararat itself rose 
before us, towering with matchless grandeur. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Parrot, who visited Ararat in 1829, its 
height is 10,254 feet, and the second peak 12,281 
feet — the former being thus more than 1,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc.* The basaltic rocks around 
the strong castle of Diadin, and the serai of the Dereh 
Bei, give some interest to the place. The houses are 
of stone, and have a pile of fodder and dung, for fuel, 
on each of their flat roofs. The dress of the men 
was a mixture of Turkish and Persian costume — some 
wearing the indispensable fez of the former, others 
the high-pointed sheepskin caps of the latter. 

Our ride onwards by Ulad Kelessa, and across the 
Murad Su to Maksonda, Avas I’endered most interesting 
by the grandeur and constantly varying as[)ect of Mount 
Ararat. Its lofty peak, backed by a clear blue sky, 
stood out in perfect distinctness, and three shoulders 
were also visible, which seemed to terminate, in a 
moderate slope, westward towards the plain. We 
passed the night in some subterranean dAvellings, the 
residence of the Dereh Bei, Muharamed, being the 
only stone-built house in the place, consisting of a 
large apartment with three divisions in it, and a stable 
adjoining. He received us with much hospitality, 

* fteneral MonteiUi : ‘Ilcit'ht of Ararat,’ vul. iii. uf ‘Iloyal Ocu- 
graphical Sot ieiv’s Jouriml.’ 
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aiid was liandsouiely dressed, with a good deal of gold chap. 

* ^ VI 

lace about him, and the loose red cap of the Kurds — • 

lianging behind the head. Coffee and pilau were 
served, and I made some tea, which the Bei tasted for 
the first time in his life. 

Taking leave of our liost after coffee the next 
morning, a dreary day’s ride of nine hours brought us 
to Toprali Kaleli, a defensible building of some Topmu 

" Kaleli. 

strength, attaclied to a considerable village of the same 
name, of which we saw nothing, as it was completely 
buried in snow. We were, however, kindly welcomed, 
and a good supper prepared for us in one of these 
buried dwellings, but where we had to undergo the 
trial of most intense suflbcating heat, caused by a 
crowd of wandering Kurds. Our route now lay by 
Abougist Castle and the village of Taker to Belli Baba, iieiH miia 
where the dwelling-places are imbedded in the side dwellings, 
of the hill, and for the sake of warmth, during the 
severe winters of Armenia, each house is jnovided with 
an oven, which divides it into two small apartments, 
both well heated. 

The only light admitted is by a small ])ane of glass 
over the door. There was but little worth relating in Ara., 
each day’s journey as we proceeded, crossing the Aras 
hy a bridge of seven jiointed arches between high 
buttresses, and advancing through a ■well-cultivated 
plain to Hasan Kal’ah, which was an im[)ortant place Hasan 
in the time of the Genoese iiepublic. It has now fallen 
to decay. The remaining houses are of stone, Avith 
fiat rools of earth, supported by logs of timber brought 
horn the forests around Kars. It is chielly renuirk- 
ahle for its hot springs, some of which are bituminous,. 
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while others contain iron and lime. Their greatest heat 
is 105° Fahrenheit. In one spot, resembling a crater, 
the water rushes up in such a copious stream, that its 
basin is constantly well filled, and forms a deep and 
spacious natural bath, much frequented by bathers, 
and used by both sexes alternately. The Pacha kindly 
arranged that I should have it to myself for a time, 
and I luxuriated in a most enjoyable swim, which 
caused the fatigue of my long journey, through deep 
snow, to become quite a thing of the past. 

Our progress to Erzerum was slow, on account of 
the depth of the snow ; and when at length we en- 
tered the capital of Armenia, the buildings on either 
side were scarcely to be distinguished, so completely 
were they buried in its soft white folds. Here ended 
the second stage of my journey (of 405 miles from 
Tabriz to Erzerum), through Persia and Armenia, from 
Bushire and tlic estuary of the Orontes. 
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ERZERUM to TREBIZONDE, AND FROM THENCE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COAST THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 

Consul Zoiirab’s hospitality, and his local knowledge, 
greatly facilitated my enquiries respecting Erzeruin * 
and its vicinity. It is situated nearly in the centre of 
a very elevated table-laiid,f between the Kara Su, or 
western arm, and the Murad Su, or western branch 
of the Euphrates, which are only 19 miles apart. It 
is the seat of the government of the Vizier Azem, or 
Governor of Asiatic Turkey, who, although lately 
deprived of the dependencies of Kars and Ackaltzek, 
holds the third place in the Sultan’s Empire, — Egypt 
and Bagdad being the first and second. 

Erzerum is feebly defended by a line of walls flanked 
by towers, and a castellated work in the centre of the 
city. Its principal buildings are a Greek and Armenian 
cluirch, and thirty^-six mosques, one of which is of 
Persian architecture, and is remarkable for its light 
arabesque ti’acery. The khans are numerous, and the 
bazaars very extensive, and supply' wool, leather, cut- 
lery, Damascus sword-blades, and other objec ts of trade. 
Erzerum, however, now possesses but the shadow of its 

* Once J)e(uiren, ancient Theoduioiwlis, Moses Chorene, Hist. lib. iii. 
cap. 4. 

t According to Consul I3rant (‘ Royal Geographical Sociot^^'s Journal,’ 
''ol. vi. p. 200), this plain is o,500 feet fibove the level of the sea. 
hdt Mr. Walpole’s calculation gives it an elevation of 7,000 feet. 

1 Ibid. Note, p. 210. 
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former prosperous commerce. On the entrance of the 
Eussians into the city, in 1831, the Turkish inhabitants 
lied ; and Paskiewitch subsequently caused tlie greatei- 
part of the Armenian families to remove within the 
Kussian territory, which necessarily almost completed 
the ruin of the place, by reducing the population from 
130,000 to about 15,000.* 

I left Erzerum o)i December 2G, crossed the Kara 
Sii, and halted for the night at tlie extensive village of 
Kliapoona. Every corner of tliis place was occupied 
by a passing caravan, and it seemed as if shelter — 
which in the midst of an Armenian winter is almost a 
question of life and death — would be out of the ques- 
tion. At length I obtained a small sjiace between a 
stable and a cowhouse, where I passed the night most 
comfortably. Passing over the Murad Cha’i, we reached 
the gold-mines of Kaban Maden, and halted at Eai- 
but, which is a place of some importance, in conse- 
quence of its proximity to the mines of Aghana 
Maden, which produce gold and silver as well as 
copper. The [lopulation are chiefly miners. Tradition 
carries the existence of this place back to the time of 
Alexander, under the ancieiit name of Hisparatus, and 
its mines are mentioned by Strabo.f 

A deep and narrow valley loads the travellers fnnn 
lla'ibut to the village of Argin, situated at the foot 
of a very steep ascent. This valley gradually opens 
out, and becomes clothed, first with juifqicr, then 
with pine-trees, while villages of stone-built flat-roofed 


Consul Brant, ‘ Royal Gcograpliical Society’s Jouinul,’ vol. x. pi. 

p. 

t Malte J'lruii^ Hteographio,’ vul. viii, p. 107, 
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houses and castles appear at intervals on the hillside, chap. 
Xs we advanced towards Ghumish Khaneh, vegetation > — - 
became more luxuriant. Elms, alders, and other forest 
trees were interspersed with juniper and pine along the ^hane? 
western side of the valley, Avhilst on the right the hills 
were bare and rugged. Ghiimisli Khaneh, or the 
‘Fountain of Silver,’ consists of an upper and lower town, 
o(‘,cupying a bend of this wild and rocky valley, which 
i.s watered by the Kiver Kharshish. It consists of some 
2,000 Turkish and GOO Greek or ArnuHiian dwellings, 
l)uilt up the steep slopes of the hills on each side of 
the river, having slanting roofs covered with shingles. 

Iron and copper are still smelted by the people, and this Mine ral 
half-neglected district also produces lead, silver, and tionl" ' 
some gold. The valley, which is already narrow at 
this spot, becomes more and more so as the traveller 
proceeds onwards, until there is scarcely room for a 
narrow passage beside the river, and he feels that his 
safety depends on the retaining- wall, which alone 
secures him a i^recarious footing. 'Ihis dangerous spot 
is about three-and-a-half houi\s’ ride from the mines, 
which are reached by crossing the valley by a vtay 
high bridge. Beyond this point the valley widens out, 
and barberry and thorn, as well as juniper and pines, 
are plentifid along its left side. We halted at the 
village of Tckeh for the night, but coidtl get no better Tckih 
accommodation than a crowded stable, where, in spite '*"■‘8'^ 
of the confusion of settling loads, and the noise of 
currycombs, we managed to sleep soundly. The steep 
ascent which awaited us beyond this place could only 
he accomplished with safety by daylight. 

Tlie 10,000 Greeks musl have followed this valley as 
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far as Ghumisli Khaneh, and must there liave found 
themselves most unexpectedly cut off from the sea by 
the intervening lofty range of mountains. They must 
therefore have continued their march along this valley 
and that of Godol, lying to the south-west, until they had 
an opportunity of obtaining such intelligence as led to 
their partly retracing their steps in order to reach the 
sea. Taking a guide from what had been their diverging 
point, I passed through the small town of Yenisher to 
the foot of the great mountain barrier now rising before 
me. An ascent of two hours, through pines, rhodo- 
dendrons, and brushwood, brought me to the village 
of Zingani, from whence, in two hours more, we 
reached the .summit of the ])ass, which, according to 
Consul Brant, is 4,.580 feet above the jdain.* 

The descent, especially through the forest, was 
more difficult than the ascent ; but the scenery was 
romantic and beautiful, reminding me of the Alps in 
grandeur, and luxuriantly wooded with beech, pine, and 
the silver-poplar. This was succeeded by a winding 
descent over undulating shoulders of the range, with 
shingle-roofed houses at intervals, reminding me of 
similar buildings and scenery in the Balkan Mountains. 

We passed the village of Yeni Kupri, situated amidst 
magnificent pines and gigantic rhododendrons, and 
crossed to the right side of the valley, which had now 
again become very narrow, and was quite closed in by 
mountain-ash and beech-trees of extraordinary size. 
Midway along this valley, we passed the remarkably 
Swiss-looking village of Ockloy Khaneh, and stopped for 
the night at a kind of shop, resuming our journey early 


* ^ KovhI Geoprraphical Society’K Joiirual/ vol. vi. pi. 2. 
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on the following morning (December 31). We pa.ssed 
the two villages of Hamouri, and rode on through a 
well- wooded country to Geveslik, opposite to which, on 
the other side of the valley, we .saw the serai of Aib 
Oglu Osman-'Agha, an ancient-looking building, with 
a high-pitched projecting roof, massive white walls 
and verandahs, and two square towers, as means of 
defence. As we advanced, we passed the conspicuous 
castle of Kusk Oglu, a brother of the famous Dereh 
Bei ; and going alternately north-east and north-west, 
tlirough woods of noble beech and pine, Ave caught 
sight of the sea from some of the windings of the 
valley, and came upon a view of the castle and city 
of Trebizondc, witli tlie Black Sea beyond ; and thus 
tlie last evening of 18.31 was happily spent, under the 
hospitable roof of Her BritTannic Majesty’s Consul, 
Mr. Brant. 

Trebizonde occupies the loAvermost slope of the lofty 
and almost unbroken mountain-chain, which roaches 
from the shores of the Caspian to those of the Black Sea, 
Avliere its rich and picturesque scenery form the back- 
ground of the city itself It seems to have been lir’st 
mentioned in history as a Milesian settlement, and to have 
boon connected Avith the early Asiatic trade through Eai, 
Balkh, &c. At a later period Trebizonde is mentioned 
by Herodotus, and it was one of the cities taken by 
Xerxes 430 n.c.* We know also that it Avas suffi- 
ciently rich and extensive to entertain Xenophon’s 
followers for 30 days, during which the gymnic games 
ivere celebrated.f It attained its greatest importance 
during the Lower Empire, Avhen it became a royal scat. 

* Lib. V. cap. vi. 

t ^ Anab.a^^is/ lib. iv. c.^ip. 8. 
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Tile town covers an elevated tongue of land, at tlie 
inner extremity of which is the citadel. A line of 
works is carried from the end of the point, round the 
plateau, to its other extremity, thus enclosing the space 
once occupied by the original city, which formed a 
parallelogram of 800 yards from SE. to NW., and 200 
yards across. The present buildings enclose part of 
the ancient site at their western extremity, from whence 
they extend, in a square form, almost to the edge of the 
Black Sea, being 900 yards in length by 800 in width. 
The modern houses occupy a lower level than those in 
the older enclosure. Some of the latter, and the remains 
of the mole and basin, appear to have been the work of 
the Genoese. Tlie destruction of these works has left 
the commerce of Trebizonde dependent on its safe 
anchorage, which is, happily, remarkably secure : for, 
owing to the bold mountains near the town, the wind 
reverberates, and as, consequently, it cannot blow homo, 
the anchorage is comparatively safe, even when there 
is a gale from seaward. 

In 1832 the population numbered about 30,000 
souls, including 2,000 Armenians and 4,000 Greeks. 
The streets are planted with trees, and the houses, being 
low and flat-roofed, are nearly hidden by their foliage, 
but the mosques and churches arc very (conspicuous. 
Nineteen of the latter still remain, but they were 
formerly much more numerous ; many have now been 
converted into mosques, one of which (Santa Sophia) is 
a circular and striking building. The cereal and 
mineral productions of the surrounding country having 
been well-managed lately, there has been consider- 
able increase in the trade and commerce of the place 
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(fi'om 5,000 bales in 1830 to 20,000 in 1832), and chap. 
several of the old Genoese castles have been converted - — , — 
into store-depots in consequence.* 

After a fortnight, spent most agreeably and profitably 
with Mr. Brant, I prepared for my somewhat serious 
journey to explore the Upper Euphrates. I engaged 
tlirce baggage-mules and two horses, and left Trebi- Leave 
zonde on January 14, 1832, and entered the wild iond"' 
mountains, whicli have been so graphically described 
by the Father of (especially) Military History. 

lietracing my route as far as Ghumish Khaneh, we 
halted at the Castle of Godol, which is a very remark- 
able building, occupying the crests of two pinnacles of 
massive rock, between which there is a third portion 
of the castellated work, so judiciously placed at the 
intersection of a cross-valley as to facilitate and protect 
the commerce of the Genoese. Leaving Godol, avc 
passed through a wooded country, with occasional 
hamlets and mills, and the large village of Damende. 
Towards evening we came ujxm Byane-Kalch, another Byiinc- 
Genoese post, where we halted, and visited the mineral uio* '' 
sjM'ings near the castle. The valley is here closely shut 
ill by wild precipitous hills, and at once recalled to my 
mind Xeuofdion’s graphic description of this portion 
of the retreat : — indeed, every step now identified his 
well-known localities, and proved the faithfulness of his 
desm iptions of those Ucatural features on which time has 
made but little change. 

The sea is visible from three lofty mountains in 
this vicinity — from that of Zingana, from the higher 

* (Consul- Brunt’s Eoport, ‘ Boynl Geographical Society’s Joiirn.il,' 

'ol. vi. p. 191. 
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Karagool, and from the Gaiur Tagh, or ‘ Inlidel Moun- 
tain.’ I waded through deep snow to the summit of 
the ‘ holy Mountain of Tlieches,’ and on reaching it, 
I felt inclined to exclaim, with Xenophon’s patient 
followers, ‘ The sea ! — The sea !’ * I came to the conclu- 
sion that this was the very spot where all their anxieties 
and uncertainties had been brought to a close by the 
sight of the sea at a short distance from them. They 
had now, their position being ascertained, only to 
descend from a height of some 5,000 feet, and tlien 
to continue their march, as they appear to have 
done, for some eleven or twelve miles along the 
Valley of Damajala, where two rivers and four valleys 
meet. 

Here the enemy was ])repared to dispute the 
passage. The Macronians were posted behind steep 
banks rising from the farther side of a deep valley, 
which was so narrow that tlie armies were within 
speaking distance. Xenophon at once entered into 
invd-voce negotiations with the enemy, from the oppo- 
site side of the valley, which terminated favourably ; 
and the Greeks proceeded peaceably towards tlie Pass of 
Zingani, which, as I have already described, had caused 
them to make their long divergent inarch. Their 
arrival at this spot was,' however, now attended with a 
different result ; for although the Colchians occupied the 
side of a steep mountain rising to about 5,000 feet 
above the sea, Xenophon’s military talents enabled him 
to overcome every difficulty. Perceiving that a direct 
attack could not but fail, he divided his army into 
eleven columns, which were to ascend the mountain at 


* Anabasis, lib. iv. cap. 7. 
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certain distances from each other, and thus not only out- 
flank the Colchians, but at the same time attack them 
in rear. This movement was eminently successful : the 
Colchians fled, the route was left open, the mountain 
quietly passed, and in three days Xenophon and his 
daring followers had reached their destined port, and 
were preparing for their ulterior operations. 

It is useless to delay the reader by a journal of my 
daily progress — now ascending and descending moun- 
tain slopes, now zigzagging along their sides, but 
without meeting with any objects of special interest, 
excepting the alum-mines of Shap Ma’dan, which give 
employment to about 70 Greek and Armenian families. 
Crossing the Kara-Hisar, I reached the picturesque 
town of the same name, built on a conical rocky hill 
about 800 feet above the plain, and defended by a 
Genoese castle, the keep and hexagonal flanking-towers 
of which are still in good repair, and enclose two 
masses of rock. The hill is almost impregnable, and 
the town is protected as well as commanded by its 
castle. It consists of the usual flat-roofed houses, and 
contains a population of about 2,000 Armenian families.- 
The neighbouring mines of Sheb-Khaneh make this a 
place of some importance. 

Beyond Kara-IIisar I passed the villages of Gumbat 
and Guzellan, and that of Kenk, said to be in the 
neighbourhood of some remarkable ruins, which on 
inspection dwindled down to a few ancient tombstones. 
As we approached this village in the dark, our steps 
were guided by the flickering of many lights, and the 
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* A fuller account of the movements of the Greeks will be found at 
Pp. 20o-243, vol. ii. of ‘ Expedition to Euphrates and Tigris.’ 
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sounds of merrymaking, proceeding from a group of 
men and boys, who were dancing round a fire, lighted 
on the outskirts of the village in honour of a wedding. 
Following the course of the Kizil-Irmak, the mountains 
gradually receded, as we passed in succession through 
the villages of Jenyoon, Yarasson, Yene, and Koch- 
asor, the latter a square-built village at the foot of a 
rocky hill, and close to the river. Farther on, and 
still near the Kizil-Irraak, we passed the ruins of an 
ancient church and convent, where a warm spring 
bubbles out of the rock, and a little later saw the 
remains of an jVrmenian church, 

I had ridden for nine hours on this daj’’, exposed 
to the keenest cold, and supper and the shelter of a 
warm house at the village of Guydoo were there- 
fore more than usually welcome. My attention was 
attracted by a lliglit of wild ducks near the village, and 
on going out with my gun, I ascertained that they re- 
sorted to this spot on account of a warm spring, which 
rushes out of the ground in sufficient volume to form 
quite a stream as it enters the Kizil-Irinak. The 
ducks were luxui’iating in tliis tepid water, and though 
disturbed by my presence, they continued circling round 
and round this attractive spot, until, satiated with sport, 
I left them and resumed my journey, and we reached 
Sivds the same afternoon. The central position of this 
place creates a most active trade — in silk, cotton, wt)ol, 
grain, &c. : the bazaars present such a lively bustling 
scene, as might be expected in a locus of various lines 
of commerce, which would be greatly augmented by 
the extension of these lines to India. 

Sivas (or Suas)* occupies the banks of the principal 

# Once Cahira, and afterwards Sevastia. (Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 4.) 
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affluent of the Kizil-Imak, and the city stands almost 
in the centre of the extensive plain, which stretches for 
^omc distance to the ENE. and WNW. of this part 
of ancient Cappadocia. It contains two castles, built 
on a hill within its precincts and 3,000 Turkish and 
3,000 Armenian houses — which are by no means all 
of the general flat-roofed construction, but inter- 
mingled with pent-roofed dwellings and numerous 
small gardens, khans, baths, and mosques. There are 
nearly a hundred of the latter, many of them very 
handsome buildings, in the best style of Arabian and 
Persian architecture, and the minarchs atUichcd to 
some of them arc remarkably light and elegant. 

I.eaving Sivas, we crossed the Kizil-Irmak by a 
bridge of seventeen arches, and passed through a level 
and cultivated country, dotted with villages at .short 
distances apart, to our lialting-place at Hanna, an incon- 
siderable Turkish village. Our attention was attracted 
by numbers of small mounds surrounding the village, 
which we found to be heaps of grain thatched Avith 
straw and covered with earth, as a protection iigainst 
the severe cold of this climate. At our next stopping- 
place (Karagoon), we found these grain and fodder 
stores heaped on the roofs of the houses. 

From Karagoon we proceeded to Pallas, a little 
place containing about ninety families, whom Ave found 
in a very excited state, quite unlike the usual placid 
demeanour of a Turkish community, Avhich Avas ac- 
counted for by the rejoicings attendant on a Avedding. 
Old and young had turned out for tlie festivities ; 
Ae latter were dancing, or rather walking^ round a 
pole — one of the party carrying a large triangular flag, 
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and beating an immense drum to keep the children 
in time. The rest of the merrymakers consisted partly 
of women, who escaped hurriedly on our appearance, 
leaving their husbands to receive us, which they did 
with much friendliness. 

Ne.xt day, our course lay at one time along the 
border of an extensive lake, at another through a wild 
basaltic tract, with an occasional village, succeeded 
by several small towns — harbingers of the groat city wo 
were now approaching, and which came in sight at 
the base of the mountain, as we rounded the gigantic 
Agrish Tagh. I had looked forward with much 
interest to a visit to Kaisariyeh. Its position in tlio 
centre of Asiatic Turkey, and its prominence in past 
history, had given it great importance in ray anticipa- 
tions, which were, however, in one respect grievously 
disappointed, since Kaisariyeh, which at the height of 
its grandeur contained a population of 400,000 in- 
habitants, is noAv reduced to some G,000 Turkish, 
1,400 Armenian, and COO Greek houses, one-fourth 
of wliich are tenantless. It occupies part of the plain 
to the south-west of the great mountain, and contfiius 
an extensive castle, several fine mosques and bazaars, 
but all showing symjitoms of decay. Some ruins, to 
the eastward of the city, mark the site of Caesarea,* 
once Mazaca or Mosoch.'j' The lofty mountain ad- 
joining this locality has a prominent pi ace ill tli<3 
account of the march of tlie Assyrian forcCvS from 
Jsineveh to Jerusalem, so grajJiically brouglit before 
us in the apocryphal Book of Judith.J 

* Strabo, lib. xii. p. 538. 

t Josephus, book i. cap. 0, 

I Judith, ii. J ], 17. 
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The remains near Kaisariyeh are chiefly sepulchral, chap. 
belonging to the time of the Eomans. Some miles 
from the town a column marks the spot where the 
great battle took place between the Eomans and the 
Persian monarch Shapur ; while other remains enable 
us to determine the site of the ancient capital of the 
territory, the name of which was changed by Tiberius 
from Cmsarea to Mazaca, as a punishment to the people 
for throwing down the statue of Jupiter Apollo. 

From Kaisariyeh we retraced our route as far 
as Pallas. Thence, four days’ riding in a south- Mias, 
westerly direction, tlirough cultivated valleys and 
numerous villages, brought us to the foot of the 
Great Taurus range, ascending which we reached the 
mountain-town of Gurun, which occupies a singular Gur&n. 
])osition. A castle, now in ruins, stands in the centre 
of the town, commanding a view of the fertile valley 
below, which extends both eastward and westward. 

’I’licre are also the remains of Avhat appears to have 
been an araphitheatre, partially covering a conical hill 
which has an elevation of about 150 feet. The town 
(x)nsists of 2,000 houses, built round these two pro- 
minent objects, and its importance is chiefly due to 
its position at the intersection of various routes leading 
to and from the sliores of the Mediterranean. 

I had some difficulty in inducing my cater(]ee 
(muleteer) to continue the journey beyond this point ; 
hut having overcome lus reluctance to proceed, wo 
descended from Guriin to the Gurun Su, taking a 
south-westerly direction, and pas,sing through a basaltic 
tract of country to the Ova-el-Bostan. This is a El-Bostan. 
fertile tract, exlendinu from 15 to 18 miles NE. and 
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SW., and again from 10 to 13 miles SE. by NW. — • 
supporting several villages, some of them of consider- 
able size. At tlie extremity of this plain we entered 
the town of El-Bostan, which stands partly on the plain, 
partly on the slope of the mountain by which it is 
bounded, and is washed by the Jahet Su, which is cele- 
brated for the abundance of fish found in its waters. 
El-Bostan i)ossessos one large mos(pie, having a cupola 
covered with copper, and five smaller ones, each with 
a wooden minareh. The houses are of clay, with flat 
roofs, and open fronts of liglitand graceful architcctuia'. 
We found but few ancient remains, some of which 
were inscribed with Culic characters, and were sur- 
prised to see some gulls sailing over the plain, though 
so distant from the sea. 

Another day’s journey brought us to tlie village 
and pass of Casterman, nearly at the summit of this 
part of the Taurus, Avhence descending in a south- 
^v'esterly direction along a rocky valley, we reaf.'lied 
our intended rcstingplace, the village of Jellage. 
Here we met with a most inhospitable I’cceptioii, 
and things looked so unplea.sant that we had tn 
resort to defensive preparations, after closing our 
door as .securely as we could. We managed to gel 
off safely the next morning, notwithstanding a great 
manifestation of hostile feeling from the inhabi- 
tants of this Kurdish hamlet, and rode on through 
stunted oaks and cedars, and strikingly wild .scenery, 
until we reached the crest of this [)art of the Taurus 
range, which rises to about 1,800 feet. Tlicnco a 
succession of dee]> v'alleys brought us to the base of the 
Zeitoiun muge, which has an elevation of 8,000 feet; 
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and continuing on for some little time along a hog’s - 
back, we descended the mountain, by a zigzag course, 
through richly-wooded and very beautiful scenery, 
reaching Ali-Shelir in the afternoon. 

Here we were received by the lord of the valley 
in his castellated dwelling, though with very doubtful 
hospitality. We found him reposing under his spacious 
verandah, and this being the Mohammedan fast the Bei, 
Hajji Ismael Agha indulged his appetite two or three 
times during the evening, by way of preparation for tlie 
next day’s abstinence. But our fare was less abundant, 
and seemed to have reference to remuneration latlier 
than to hospitality, which necessarily lessened our 
inclination to be liberal. On leaving the next day, the 
Bei supplied us with an escort to ensure our safety, and 
we followed the course of the Jeihan Sii, here quite a 
fine river — retracing part of the previous day’s journey, 
and ascending the mountain through \voods of pines, 
oaks, cedars, and wdld vines. On rounding a jirojecting 
shoulder of the mountain, ^vc entered a narrow rocky 
pass, where we most inopportunely encountered a 
caravan of laden mules and horse.s, which Ave did not 
get through without serious dilliculty. A steep valley 
succeeded — then a plain from which we ascended to 
the town of Marash, which occupies three remarkable 
projecting shoulders, about halfway up the slope of the 
lofty Aghr-Tagh. On the centre shoulder stands the 
castle, while the town is built on the other two as well 
as in the intervening valleys, which are connected by 
bridges. There are twenty-five mosques, and about 
3,500 clay-built houses in the town, which overlooks a 
rich plain, 36 miles long by 10 wide, producing fine 
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tobacco, abundant grain-crops, and a large supply of 
• timber. There are extensive mines of iron of most 
excellent quality in the neighbourhood, some of plum- 
bago* also, and — what is more rare — one of native 
steel. 

From Marash we proceeded to Aintab, passing 
through a pastoral tract of country occupied by tlie 
black tents of the Kurds. The Castle of Aintab stands 
in a commanding position, on the summit of a round 
elevated hill, at the base of which lies the town, which 
is well-built, and has several fine mosques, baths, and 
about 8,000 Turkish and 500 Armenian houses, 
almost all of stone. A calico manufactory exists here, 
and its communication with Aleppo, Orfah, and Mar- 
ash, renders Aintab a place of considerable conunercial 
importance. 

Aleppo was my next destination, whence I hoped to 
reach the Faiphrates near Beles. But the dread of the 
Arabs made it almost impossible to procure guides and 
animals to go thither, and I was reluctantly obliged to 
take the route of Bir. This, as the caravan line to 
Upper Mesopotamia, is better known than that by 
Boles ; and while engaging my horses, and making my 
preparations, I was so fortunate as to tidl in with Mon- 
sieur Vincint Germain, an Alep])ine, then employed as 
assistant-engineer by the French Consul. This gentle- 
man had— partly from information obtained from others, 
jiartlyfrom his own local knowledge — laid down a map 
<if the country between Aleppo ar.d the sea, and also 
for some distance to the east of the city. Finding his 

* We obtained a considerable supply of this material when putting'' 
together the ^ Euphrates ’ and ‘ Tigris ’ steamers, in 1836. 
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acquaintance with the features of the country likely to 
be of service to my immediate and future objects, I 
made a contingent arrangement for his employment, in 
case the proposed route through Northern Syria should 
eventually be carried out. 

I devoted a good deal of attention to the commerce 
and advantages of Aleppo, and left it on February 26, 
accompanied by the late Mr. Eichard Langton, who 
was anxious to extend his travels towards Orfah and 
the Upper Euphrates. Three days’ journey by the 
Eiver Sajour brought us to the castellated work from 
which the name of Eum Kaleh is derived, which 
occupies the summit of an elevated limestone hill, 
overhanging the banks of the river. This hill is again 
washed, on its southern side, by a copious affluent of 
tlie -main stream coming from the west, which in tlie 
latter part of its course flows through a rocky valley. 
In the angle thus formed stands the little town of Eum 
Kaleh, consisting of about 900 poor houses ; but the 
command of this passage into Mesopotamia gives con- 
siderable importance to this place and its castle. 

Eesuming our journey near the left side of the river, 
which was still deep and broad, avc passed successively 
the villages of Kafr-Beg, Karamizo, and Argur. Near 
the latter, Avhich stands on a low round hill, are an arti- 
ficial mound, and many scattered remains of sculptures, 
among which there were two large sai’cophagi, despoiled 
of their lids, but having a portion of stone left at the 
extremity, to serve as a pillow for the head. In this 
immediate vicinity were tlirce cisterns hewn out of the 
rock, and we found many other proofs that wo stood 
on the site of an ancient city — possibly that of the 
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VII. , 

■ — teresting rock sepulchres ; they were destitute of human 
Excavated remains, but were otherwise quite perfect. Fig. 1 
Antho- gives an outline of the ground-plan of one of these 
structures, which has the form of a cross. Fig. 2 is a 
section along the dotted line, c D of fig. 1, giving an ele- 
vation of this portion of the sepulchre. Again, fig. 3 is 




Fife' 3. 



an elevation of the two recesses for liodies, corre- 
sitonding to the dotted line E P. Fig. 4 rei)resents tlio 
cxterioi’ part of tlie entrance, wlticli is hewn out of tlic 


Lib. V. cnp. 24. 
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solid rock,* and a circular stone is made to roll up and chap. 

^ VII 

down from the doorway between two grooves, and is ■ — 
thus moved from its position at c, to that of the dotted ftono"f 
line above M, where, by means of a chain, it is secured 
to the rock. 

The lateness of the hour, and the distance to our On to 
proposed halting-place, prevented any more minute 
examination either of these or of some other remains, 
which we met with on our way to Samsat, or Sameisat, 
which we were anxious to see. With daylight, hoAv- 
ever, Ave found onl}"^ a square and lofty mound, Avith 
some scattered fragments of columns and other portions 
of buildings remaining — the sole ruins of this once 
important place. Its site is a I’emarkable one, for the Peud at 
Euphrates here makes that great bend Avhich is specially ' 
noticed by Pliny .f From this point avo changed the 
direction of our route, and, leaving the river, passed 
through the tAVo considerable villages of Ordel, and 
crossing some grassy doAvns Ave reached Orfah. 

To this place I had looked forAvard Avith much Orfah. 
interest. Its history as a royal city, its much earlier 
connection Avith Job and Abraham, and its present as 
Avell as future inqtortaucc Avith regard to trade (of 
Avliich its position has at all times made it an em- 
porium), naturally gave it great conseq\ience in my 
eyes. Its appearance, as the traveller ajAproaches, is 
most picturesque. It occupies the inteiwening Valley, 
as Avell as the slopes of tAA'o hills, Avhich jut out from the 
range of neighbouring mountains. On their southern 
side is the castle, Avhich, as Avell as the toAvn itself, is 
defended by high Avails flanked by square toAvers. The 

* 8t. Mnltliow, xxvii. 00 ; St. Mailv, xv. 40. 

t liib. V. cap. 1^4. 
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city contains 900 Turkish, 800 Armenian, and 200 
Syrian houses, all well-built — also numerous baths, and 
about twenty mosques, one of Avhich is a remarkably 
handsome building, with two largo ponds attached to 
it full of sacred fish. 

I’he extensive excavations in the vicinity of the 
town are supposed to be the remains of ancient Rilia 
or Edessa, and on the adjoining hill are the scattered 
ruins of a building attributed to Niinrud. 

It had been our intention to proceed from Orfah to 
Jaber Castle, with a view to examine that part of the 
Euphrates ; but so many difficulties were made by our 
people, and so much hostility evinced by the natives, 
that prudence obliged us to relinquish our intention, 
and Mr. Langton and myself hastened back to Aleppc., 
hoping to find the means of resuming our examination 
of the river from thence. Fear of the Arabs, however, 
inet us on all sides, and compelled us eventually to 
give u{i our project, and satisfy ourselves with such 
information as could be obtained at Aleppo. In the 
event of carrying out a route to India by the Euphrates, 
Aleppo would again become, as it was in olden times, 
the central point of communication with Europe, and, 
as a necessary consecpience, its port became an object 
of especial consideration. 

The Bay of Antioch, as Xajioleon’s expected place 
of dis6mbarkation on his contemplated expedition tn 
India, was the first j)art of the coast to be examined ; 
the Bay of Scanderoon was the second. To both of 
these points I gave particuhir attention, and also took 
into consideration the possibility of restoring the 
ancient port of Seleucia; and then journeyed onwards 
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through Asia Minor, still accompanied by my late 
friend, Mr. Langton. 

On my return to Constantinople, I found that Sir 
Eobert Gordon had been succeeded by Sir Stratford 
Canning as ambassador to the Porte ; and, happily for 
me, his interest in the proposed line to India equalled 
that of his predecessor, who had taken the first steps in 
its consideration ; and the influence of both ambassadors 
was ably and warmly seconded at home by the late Right 
Hon. John Sullivan, whose exertions led eventually to 
the advocacy of the late King, and to the train of 
events to be narx’ated in the succeeding pages. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PEOCRESS OF THE STEAM QITESTION INTERVIEW WITH IIIS MAJESTY 

KINO WILI.I.VM IV., REOARPINO THE TWO PROPOSITIONS OF COM- 
MUNICATION IVITII INDIA A COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS EXAMINES THE QUESTION, AND VOTES £ 20,000 FOR AN 
EXPERIMENT BY THE EUPHR-U’ES. 

Durixo the period occupied by the journeys and ex- 
plorations in Asiatic Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Persia, 
of wliich I have given .some account in tlie preceding 

chapters — tliat is to say, during 1829-30-.31 and 32 

I had from time to time sent home reports to Govern- 
ment of the I'csults of my observations, more especially 
as regarded the difTerent lines of comnnmi(\ation 
betAveen England and India. I do not propose to lay 
these reports before the reader — enough has liecn said 
of the countries and jieople through xvlnch I passed 
during these investigations. Put I refer to these 
reports, because to them may po.ssil)ly be attributed the 
groAving interest in the rpiestion of the Eujihratos line 
to the Ea.'-t, of Avliich I became more fully aAA%aro on 
my return home in 1832, and Avhich eventuated in the 
appointment of the Steam Committee of the House of 
Commons, Avhich met in June 1834 to consider the 
question of alternate line.s of communication Avith 
India, through Egypt in the one case, and Arabia in 
the other. Still, althougli the actual necessity of one 
or both of the.se lines Avas very generally felt, the all- 
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absorbing question of Parliamentary Reform would chap. 
have made it almost impossible to secure public atten- — 
tion to such an undertaking at this period, had it not 
received the support of several influential advocates. 

My observations on the Egyptian and Arabian lines of 
route, and the map which I had laid down of the River 
Euphrates, on a scale of 2 inches to a mile, attracted 
the attention of the late Sir Augustus Fraser, as well 
as that of Sir Alexander Dickson, Deputy Adjutant- 
General Royal Artillery. They also came under the 
notice of the Earl of Munster and Lord Beresford, and, 
whicli was of more consequence, under that of Sir 
James Kempt, G.C.B., then Master-General of the 
Ordnance. Sir James did not confine himself to ordi- 
nary official forms, for, after giving the subject of the 
overland route his personal consideration, he thought 
it incumbent upon him, as a matter of duty, to bring 
the question of steam communication before the late 
King. Although this question was then quite in its 
infancy, the necessity as rvell as the practicability of 
more rapid communication with India at once attracted 
llis Majesty’s special attention, and that also of many 
influential individuals, amongst whom were the late 
Sir Robert Inglis, Lord Holland, Sir John Ban'ow, AdvrKmtos 
Sir John and Sir rultoney Malcolm, General Sir Euph'mtos 
Willoughby Gordon, Lord Hill, and Lord Palmerston. 

Early in 1833, 1 was induced by the late Mr. Peacock, 
of the India House, to print my memoir on the 
Euphrates route with its map, in order to make the 
subject more widely known, and it was privately 
circulated early in February of that year. This stt>p 
gained several fresh advocates to the cause, one of 
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the most valuable of ■whom was the late Eight Hon. 
John Sullivan, who, in bringing the ripened judgment 
of a green old age to the consideration of the over- 
land route, renewed the energies of his early life, when, 
after travelling through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia, he 
descended the river Tigiis on a raft, supported on 
inflated skins, and having reached India in 1782, to 
fill a high civil appointment, he had ever since felt and 
evinced the greatest interest in the route through 
Arabia, which he regarded as one very important means 
of giving security to the line of the Indus, At a later 
period only, I learnt that Mr. Sullivan had not only 
been moving Lords Lansdo'wne, Palmerston, and 
Goderich on this subject, but privately, through Sir 
Herbert Taylor, had been again di’awing the King’s 
attention to the cpiestion, for wliich Ilis Majesty liad 
been already prepared by tlic IMaster-Gcncral of the 
Oi’dnance. I was, however, quite ignorant of this 
friendly advocacy, and it was thercfoie a surprise to 
me to receive the King’s commands to attend at St. 
James’s witli the maps and jrapers relating to the 
Euphrates. 

This interview was a memorable one to me in many 
ways, and I trust that its results may yet bear fruit 
for our country. It took place on April IG, 1833, 
and I well remember that wlien on my way to the 
palace, I met my friend Sir William Knighton, who on 
hearing of the immediate object of my attendance, gave 
me a hint to be prepared to answer any questions wliich 
the King might put without hesitation. ‘ For,’ added 
Sir William, ‘he will at once seize upon the leading 
points, which you should make quite clear and very 
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prominent; and if you do this, His Majesty ■will never 
forget their bearings.’ 

On being admitted to the King’s presence, I naturally 
left the great map and papers outside, but they ■were at 
once asked for. I was desired to open them. ‘ Let us 
begin,’ said His Majesty, most graciously, ‘ by getting 
a general idea of the countries you visited ;’ and having 
opened his own atlas for this purpose, he went into all 
the details as well as the relative advantages of both 
the routes. 

Then tracing on the index map the two competing Relative 
lines to Bombay, I begged His Majesty to observe that tages of 
one of these lines follows the direct and natural course 
of the Euphrates and Persian Gulf — the shortest line, in 
fiict, between London and Bombay — whereas the other, 
by following the Bed Sea, diverges for a distance of 
1,230 miles, viz., from the entrance of the Red Sea to 
that of tlie Persian Gulf ; adding that the shorter dis- 
tance to India Avas not the only advantage of the 
Arabian over the African route, since in the one case 
the wind and sea are right ahead for a distance of 2,014 
miles during the monsoon, whereas they are abeam 
at the same season of the year when steaming towards 
the Euphrates. I had scarcely concluded these re- 
marks when the King said, Avith much animation, ‘ I 
am a sailor, and these points are, in my opinion, quite 
conclusive.’ 

His Majesty now alluded to the serious apprehension Move- 
caused by the presence of the Russian lleet at Constan- Kus^ia, 
tinople, as Avell as by the gradual advance of that 
Power towards the Indus, and the consequent necessity 
of strengthening Persia adding, that as an additional 
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— out my suggestion by adding a steam flotilla to the 
Bombay Marine.* 

Towards the end of this interview the King enquired 
how I came to be employed, which being answered, I 
added that I had given up the maps as well as the 
whole of the information I had then collected to the 
Government. ‘ That is quite rigid,’ observed His Ma- 
jesty ; adding, ‘ But how have you been received ? and 
How tiio what interest have my Ministers taken in tlic question 
you have brought forward ? ’ I replied that much in- 
tercst about steam had been expressed by Lords Lans- 
downe and Eipon, as well as by Mr. Grant, but that the 
all-important question of a rapid communication with 
India did not advance. 

His Majesty observed that people sometimes hesitate 
till the opportunity is lost, but that he would tfike care 
to urge the matter onwards ; adding, that I was to make 
known to him from time to time, through Sir Ilcrhert 
Taylor, what was doing, that he mightgivo it furtherance 
if necessary. 

He then assisted me in folding up the large map.'f 
reiterating his approbation and interest in what had beer 
done ; and an interview of more than an hour terminate!! 
Koval with the conlielent e.xpectation on my jiart that the Iheyai 
fcui.iiort. promiscel would be continued until the 

Overland Eoute shoidd be fairly established. 

Owing to its jiolitical bearings, it had been arrange 
that the steam question should come under the s|)ccia 
consideration of some members of the Cabinet. It was 

* ‘ Minnto.s of Evieloneec of the Scloct Committep, &c., on Stoniii N.i'i 
^ration to India/ p. 52. — July 14, 
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subsequently settled that Lord Lansdowne should bring chap. 
the subject of overland communications with India be- — 
forc the Lords, and that Mr. Grant should do the same Proposed 
n the Commons ; whilst occasional articles in the Times^ Parii-l- 
Standard^ and other papers, showed that the subject was 
ittracting public attention, notwithstanding the serious 
and sometimes, it almost seemed, insuperable difficulties 
in its way, one of which was the aggressive power of 
Russia in the East. 

During this summer she had sent a fleet and army to 
Oonstantinople, and the startling fact tliat Turkey was 
almost in the power of the Czar naturally caused much 
Luieasiness : so much so, indeed, that towards the close 
of 1833 it was generally believed that tlie Cabinet was 
occu})ied Avith the momentous consideration of Avhat 
could and ought to be done by Great Britain to extri- 
cate the Sultan from his actual state of thraldom. 

This untoward position of public aflairs necessarily 
put 'the Euphrates enterprise aside for the moment — 
whilst I endeavoured to turn my local knoAvledge to 
.some accMHint by showing lliat avc had ample means at 
conmiaiid of forcing the Dardanelles, and of thus rescu- Projected 
ing Turkey from her coming subjection to the Czar. In the i^r- 
the early part of February, I submitted to Government, 
through Sir liobert Gordon, the project of a coup-de- 
main against the Dardanelles, which, as I afterwards 
learnt from Sir Herbert Taylor, was submitted to the 
King. A more passive course, however, appeal’s to 
have been thought advisable. 

Tlie question of opening a communication with India 
was resumed in the early part of 1834, under the aus- 
pices of Lor<ls T.ansdowne and Ripon, with the co-opera- 
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tion of Mr. Grant, who had asked Lord Althorp, then 
Prime Minister, to provide the necessary funds for an 
experimental expedition. But a few days after this pro- 
posal had been made, I had the serious disappointment 
of learning, pnmtely, that as the Cabinet was divided 
upon the Euphrates question, it would become necessary 
for the satisfaction of its supporters to appeal to Parlia- 
ment. In consequence of this determination a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons met on June 9, 
with Mr. Grant as chairman, and a most influen- 
tial body of members, many of whom had sought tiiis 
opportunity of promoting an undertaking now so mueli 
desired by the public at large.* 

The first examination was that of Mr. Peacock, wlio 
had already done mueli to prepare tlic way for steam- 
communication witli India. 

Mine folloived ; and I commenced by describing at 
some lengtli the three ])rincipal routes to and from 
India, with many [larticulars bearing upon tliesc in 
connection with that country. 

The Committee went mostcarefully and fully into tlie 
questions of the practical working of these routes, as 
well as of the general capabilities of steam-vessels, ami 
their adaptation to distant sea-voyages, liiver-naviga- 
tion was. also a good deal considered, and other mattois 
bearing upon .steam-vessels at large.f 

Several llesolutions were adopted, one of wliidi was 

* Sir James Graham, Sir Robert l*eel, Sir Robert Inglis, Viscount 
Saiidoii, Lord O.ssulston, Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Hume, Mr. Stuart Mac- 
henzio, Admiral Adam, (biplaiii Elliot, Sir Robert Gordon, Mr. (hitler 
Fergus.son, IVlr. Lyall, Mr. Younj?, Mr. Shiel, (hdonel Evaii.s, Mr. Ibicldufi:- 
liam, Mr. Rowlett Thom.son, Mr. Todd, Mr. Rumbold, Mr. Rlake of 
( ralway, Mr. Martin of Sligo, and Mr. Strutt, 
t ^ Report on Steam Navigation to India, ^ July 14, 18o4. 
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that steam navigation might be carried on during eight 
months in the year between Bombay and Suez — the 
mouths of June, July, August, and September being 
left for the results of further experience. 

The twelfth and concluding Eesolution recommended 
a grant of 20,000/. for an experiment to be made for 
communication with India by the Euphrates with the 
least possible delay. 

Funds being thus made available, the management 
of the operative part became the next consideration. 
The late Mr. Cabell, of the India Board, who had al- 
ready taken a very active part in the question, sounded 
me, from Mr. Grant, as to my readiness to undertake 
the management of the intended Expedition — my doing 
so being, in his opinion, essential to its success. The 
same question was put to me by Mr. Grant himself a 
few days later. I replied that, owing to a ])romise 
made to my family, I was not at liberty to accept the 
charge, unless a more competent individual could not 
be found — such as Colonel Coh;broke or Dr. Cohpi- 
lioun, who were eminently qualified for this task. A 
few days afterwards Mr. Grant sent for me, and made 
known to me tliat as Colonel Colebroke had, after some 
consideration, declined the position, he now looked to 
me to take charge of the euteri)rise. I at once ex- 
pressed my readiness to do my best, if the King should 
be pleased to command my services, and it so happened 
that His Majesty gave directions to that effect personally 
the same afternoon. 
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CHAriEK IX. 


ElfTRUSTED WITH THE COMMAND OF THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION- 

AGAIN COMMANDED TO ATTEND THE KINti DIFFICULTIES OF THE EN 

PEDITION — PREPARATIONS AT LIVERPOOL THE ‘GEORGE CANNING 

CHARTERED — MR. FITZJAMES INTREPIDLY SAVES A DROWNING T1DI< 
WAITER — ^VOYAGE TO MALTA — VOYAGE TO 'I'HE COAS T OF SYRIA — OPPC 
SrnON OF THE PACHA OF EGYPP — LANDING OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Bearing in mind the King’s permission to communicat 
with liiin from time to time, I made known to Ili 
Majesty, through Sir Herbert Taylor, tliat it had bee] 
settled that I was to conduet the Expedition ; and ai 
immediate reply not only signified the King’s cntir 
approbation, Init also his readiness to move the Ord 
nance and other departments to give the necessar 
assistance in carrying out all preparations for tli 
undertaking. 

Had I not received this very unexpected encourage 
ment, the difficulties I met with miglit liave seemei 
almost insurmountable ; but with the warm supjiort n 
(Kir gracious Sovereign, the task was rendered com 
paratively easy. A detailed list of our requirement 
was, by command of His Maji'sty, sent to the variou 
departments ; and the rosult was that everything wa 
from time to time most willingly supplied by each. 

The steamers, on which as a matter of course tli 
other ])rej)arations mainly depended, were forthwith jhi 
in hand. They were the fourth and fifth of this tliei 
novel class of vessel, which has rendered such service 
of late years in the Chinese and Indian waters. 
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The moderately short delay necessary for the pre- chap. 
paration of these vessels, with their water-tight com- 
partraents and other fitments, in Messrs. Lairds’ yard, prepara- 
as well as the construction of the engines, which were objects, 
got ready simultaneously in another establishment, still 
gave me sufiicient time to arrange their armament and 
equipments, and to select ofiicers and men, as well as 
engineers, boiler-makers, and other skilled workmen, 
whose services were indispensable in carrying out this 
peculiar undertaking, the leading objects of which 
embraced : — 

1st, The conveyance of the materials for the two 
steam-vessels to the coast of Syria, and the process 
of lauding them there. 

2udly, Tlie means of transporting the boilers, en- 
gines, and other equipments, from the seacoast to the 
banks of the Euphrates, a distance of 137 miles. 

3rdly, To prepare temporary docks and slips, &c., 
in order to sot up and float tlie vessels. ■ ■ 

4thly, To survey the seacoast, the line across 
Northern Syria, and eventually the Rivers Euphrates, 

Tigris, and Karun. 

The funds — which in a popular government occupy Punde. 
too much attention, and are rarely obtained Avithout 
much difficulty — were chielly supplied by the Treasury; 
and on this department I Avas authorised to draw for 
the approved Avants of the Expedition. The East 
India Company AV'as, hoAvever, to contribute 5000/.,* 
and to afl’ord some other assistance also — especially by 
giving the services of Lieutenant Henry Blosse Lynch, f 

* 7 of l*npers ordered to be printed by the House of Lords, 

February 23, 183H. 

t Now Captain 11, lb Lynch, C.Jb, Iv.L.S. 
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of the Indian Navy, and subsequently those of Lieu- 
tenant E. B. Lynch, of the 21st Bengal Infantry. 

The Admiralty furnished four officers — namely, 
Lieutenant E. Cleaveland, Messrs. Charlewood,* Eden,t 
and Fitzjames,J of the Eoyal Navy — in addition to 
allotting a steamer to hasten the voyage to the coast 
of Syria. . 

The Commander-in-Chief gave us the valuable assist- 
ance of the late General Estcourt,§ then a Captain of 
the 43r(l Light Infantry, to carry on the survey. 

Tlie Trinity House sujiplied powerful reflectors, to 
facilitate the navigation by niglit ; instruments were 
selected and other assistance given by the Eoyal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich ; and in connection with tliis 
brancli the late Eev. It. Sheepshanks came forward in 
the handsomest manner, not only to give instruction 
and assistance to our astronomer, the late Lieutenant 
Murphy, but also to make arrangements to enable him 
to determine tlic latitudes and longitudes as the basis 
of tlie intended maps. But besides olitaining the ser- 
vices of this officer, it became necessary to draw very 
largely on the kindness of the Master-General, Sir James 
Kempt, G.C.B., and the Board of Ordnance also; for, in 
addition to myself. Lieutenant Muqiliy of the Eoyal 
Engineers, Lieutenant Cockburn of the Eoyal Artillery, 
and two medical men. Doctor and Mr. A. Staunton, a 
number of skilled artisans were carefully selected from 
the Eoyal Artillery and Eoyal Engineers, in order to 

* Now Cfiptain E. P. Charlowood, ll.N. 

t Now Captain H. Eden, Jt.N. 

I Who peiiKh(;d with Sir John Franklin. 

§ The late Major-Ceneral Estcourt, Adjiilant-Ciencral of the Forces in 
the (yrimea. 
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lessen the difficulties of providing for this service. 
Besides officers and men, an extensive selection of 
goods, partly for presents to the Arabs, but principally 
to facilitate commercial dealings with them, was kindly 
supplied by this department ; also some waggons, har- 
ness, pontoons, and other materials connected with the 
transport of the steamers, and the armament at large, 
which not only comprised great guns of various calibre, 
some cohorns, Congreve rockets, and wall-pieces, but 
also an extensive supply of ammunition, as well as 
small arms,* The latter were partly supplied from 
tlie Tower, and jiartly prepared at Birmingham and 
Sheffield, wliere I had the valuable assistance of the 
late Mr, Lovell, who was sent with me by the Board 
of Ordnance to select arms, and give the necessary 
superintendence at the same time, A diving-bell, and 
miners’ tools of various kinds, formed part of our 
equipment, and of course a supply of ordinaiy pro- 
visions, jmeserved meats, and wine. 

Consentaneously with these matters of detail, the 
officers and men were to be especially prepared for 
tlieii- respective duties. Some of the former received 
instruction either on board the Flag-shi]) at Portsmouth, 
or from my late friend Professor Narrien, of the Koyal 
Military College, Others had the assistance of Dr, 
Bobiuson, at the Armagh Observatory, of Mr, Sheep- 
shanks, and that also of General Sabine, Dr. Lloyd, 
Admiral Beaufort, and Dr. Fox of Falmouth, for mag- 
netic dip. 
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* As detonating locks were at that time confined to sportsmen, only 
one-half of our muskets, &c. had this advantage, the remainder, by 
way of precaution, being Hint-locks. 
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CHAP. With a view to the preparation of the artillerymen, 
■ — — ■ Sir James Kempt sanctioned my taking them to Bir- 
kenhead, where they not only had the advantage oi 
receiving instruction in Mr. Laird’s building yard, but 
also acquired practical knowledge by working the 
engines of the ferry-boats between Birkenhead and 
Liverpool. Four sappers were at the same time placed 
under the late General Sir Charles Pasley, K.C.B., at 
Chatham, in order to be prepared not only for the duty 
of assistants in working the engines, but also for the 
management of a diving-bell, and instructed likewise 
in the method of blowing up rocks under water. 

The preparations, therefore, were extensive, and 
commensurate with the important objects we had in 
view, which embraced : a survey of Northern Syria, 
with its coast-line on one side and the Mesopotamian 
rivers on the other ; and a line of levels from the sea 
to the Upper Euphrates, with reference to the jiracti- 
cability of opening a canal for part of that distance. 

On making known to Sir Herbert Taylor that our 
I'ho Kill" preparations were almost completed, the King was 
my attend- plcuscd to coiumand my attendance at St. James’s on 
November 19. 

His Majesty at once entered upon the subject of 
steam-communicivtion with India by the Eu])hrates, and 
went at some length into my recent proposal of opening 
.simultJineously a second line through Egypt. Then 
turning to that of Araliia, and the preparations for ilfS 
establishment, as wtdl as its political advantages, par- 
Capai.iiiiy ticulai’ly with reference to an invasion of India, Ills’* 

of the n /r • • 1 • 1 1 1 • ^ • 

officers. Majesty eiK|iurea into the cliaracter and qualdieatKffi’’ 
of the various officers selected for the i'A'peditioH; 
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beginning with Captain Estcourt and Lieutenants Lynch, 
Oleavelahd, and Cockburn, and then into those of 
Messrs. Charlewood, Fitzjames, Eden, Ainsworth, 
Thomson, and the two Stauntons ; also — though in a 
more general way — enquiring about the men for the 
Expedition. His Majesty having kindly expressed his 
approbation of all my arrangements, my own turn fol- 
lowed, and it became necessary to answer some of 
those questions which at times the late King wms wont 
to put rather bluntly. Having replied to enquiries 
about my birth, age, and services. His Majesty suddenly 
added, ‘ But who is your father ? ’ — ‘ Please Your Ma- 
jesty, an American loyalist, who, at the head of an 
independent troop of dragoons, was twice wounded and 
three times taken prisoner.’ — ‘Well?’ said the King, 
in a tone which unmistakably expressed What then ? — 

‘ Please Your Majesty, my fother served under Loi’ds 
Moira and Cornwallis, and being with the latter when 
the capitulation of Charleston ended the war, he 
returned to Ireland almost penniless, his property on 
the Packolet Piver, in South Carolina, having been con- 
liscated. But all was not quite gone ; for, as a loyalist, 
he not only ve('elv(.;d a revenue appointment, but an 
additional compensation in consequence of the arrange- 
ments made by the Government of Your Majesty’s 
father ; and it was owing to a kind recollection of the 
American campaigns by Lords Moira ami Cornwallis, 
that my brother and myself received appointments in 
the service.’ 

The King then reiterated his ap))robation of all the 
an-angements and preparations made for the Expedition, 
('xpressed a desire to have the first copy of the intendeil 
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maps, and, on taking leave, with much warmth gave 
me his blessing. 

Two or three days later Lieutenant Lynch left for the 
coast of Syria, to get camels and make other arrange- 
ments for the reception of the Expedition ; but just as 
all seemed to be ready, xinexpectcd changes occurred at 
home, giving rise to the most trying delays. 

The Duke of Wellington took office at this moment, 
and on finding that there had been difficulties about 
brevet rank in my case, he at once ended Avhat had 
hitherto been a vexed question by a Minute, stating 
‘ that Captain Chesney should go out as Colonel on a 
particular service, and leave the rest to Ills Majesty’s 
Government,’ which no doubt in part bore reference to 
my offer (which had been accepted) of serving with- 
out pay. My commission was made out accordingly. 
Another question, however, i-ouained to be settled. I 
had urged the authority of martial law in case of ne- 
cessity, about which the popular feeling of the moment 
caused some difficulty. Tliis was also at once decided 
by the Duke during my interview with him on Decem- 
ber 8, when he proposed to send the requisite commis- 
sion to meet tlie E.xixedition at Malta. A still more 
serious question next arose as to where the E-X[)edition 
should land. Lord Ellenborough, w'ho was now at the 
head of the Board of Control, .^ent for me with the inten- 
tion of substituting Basrah for the coast of Syria. I stated 
various objections to such a change, ainongst others my 
belief that an ascent instead of a descent of the liivcr 
Euphrates would dispose the Arabs to be hostile tn 
what would Hp[)car to them like an invasion of their 
country. His Loidship listexied readily and discussed 
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the bearings of the question without, however, quite chap. 
giving way, but expressed his willingness to abide by ■ — — • 
some practical opinion. X suggested that of the Hy- 
drographer of the Admiralty ; and, as ‘time and chance’ 
would have it. Sir Francis Beaufort was actually in the 
waiting-room at the moment, and gave us his decided 
opinion ‘ that the landing in Syria would be far more but decides 
speedy, and that if the Expedition proceeded by way of 
Basrah, we should hear no more of the undertaking.’ 

This was considered conclusive. The instruction of the 
men and the preparation of the two vessels were re- 
sumed next morning at Birkenhead, and continued until 
a fresh summons recalled me to London to receive 
orders to break up the Expedition altogether. 

If tlie reader is becoming interested in me and my jho 
(liniculties, he will go along with me in the singular con- 
catenation of circumstances wliich gave me encourage- 
incut as I was on my way to the India Board next 
morning for this purpose. 

Passing along St. James’s Street, I met, in succession, 
precisely the three intltridiKfis who were able to give 
me the most im])ortant information relative to the 
prospects of the Expedition — and when it wms a thou- 
sand to one against iny meeting one after the other at 
this particular crisis. The first w’^as Sir Eobert Gordon, 
who assured me that there must be some misunder- 
standing about the object of my recall, since the Duke 
of Wellington himself had told him that he had ex- 
plained to Lord Elleiiborough, that as the Expedition 
had been organised in consc(iucnce of an Act of Parlia- 
ment it would not be right to break it up. This was 
cheering. 
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The second, and my particular ally on this occasion, 
was the Turkish Ambassador, Namik Pacha. He in- 
formed me that he had now received instructions to 
give the Expedition every furtherance. With my hopes 
thus raised, I met my third friend Mr. (now Sir John) 
McNeill, who, on hearing that it was in contemplation 
to break up the Expedition, took a letter from his 
pocket and read these conclusive words from Lord 
Ponsonby — then Ambassador at Constantinople — ‘ I 
have carried the Eupliratcs question.’ These bright 
hopes, however, only lasted until I reached the India 
Board, wliere Lord Ellenborough made known to me 
that tlie Expedition was to be broken up on account of 
the determination of the Porte to stop it. Without 
going into the rest of the information I had just received, 
I expressed my .surprise as regarded the Porte, Namik 
Pacha having just told me that he was instructed to 
give us every furtlierancc. Lord Ellenborough reverted 
to his previous intention, and instructed me to ])re])are 
a statement to show what could best be done with our 
various materials, when breaking up the Expedition. 

I accordingly placed a paper to this cfl'eet in his 
hands the next morning, when I had the agreeable 
.surprise of hearing fi’om his Lord.shi]> : ‘ I find that 
you w’ere quite right about tlic Poi-te — therefore return 
to Liverpool at oiuic, and get to sea as soon as you can.’ 
Nor vmH any time lost in pushing on our preparations, 
in which I was zealously a.s.sistod by the officers of the 
Expedition, as well as by Mr. Laird, who had already 
done his utmost to secure our success. 

I had now entered on my duties as Commander ot 
the Euphrates Expedition, and that the reader may 
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understand the position in which I stood, I give the chap. 

IX 

instructions under which I acted : — . — A- 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

No. 1 . — Letter from the Duke of Wellington to the 
President of the Board of Control. 

‘ Foreign Office^ November 28, 1834. 

‘Sir,- -I transmit to you herewith a Commission which Uukoof 
the King has been graciously pleased to grant under His ton to Pre> 
Iloyal Sign Manual to Captain Chcsney, ll.A., consti- Hoard '.’f 
tilting and appointing him, with the rank of Colonel 
on a particular service, to be a Commander of the 
Expedition about to be undertaken for the establish- 
ment of a communication between the Mediterranean 
Sea and His Majesty’s possessions in the East Indies by 
means of a steam-communication of the Eiver Eu- 
phrates, in conformity Avith the recommendation of 
the Committee of the House of Commons to that 
olTect. 

‘ I am at the same time commanded by the King to 
signify to you His Majesty’s jileasuro that an instruc- 
tion to the following ellect be addressed to Colonel 
Chcsney : — 

‘ As the object of the House of Commons in appro- 
priating a large sum of money to be employeil by His 
Majesty for the purposes of this Expedition was the 
promotion of the commerce and general interests of 
His Majesty’s subjects, it will be Colonel Chesney’s first* 
duty to use every exertion to secure the success of the 
Expedition in the shortest possible time, and always to 
bear in mind the neces.sity of making his arrangements 
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in such a manner as that their utility may be permanent 
in the event of his success. 

Duke of ‘ Colonel Chesney will further be careful to maintain 

Welling- • T . 

ton to the most perfect discipline and subordination among 

President , ^ ^ 

of Board of the pcrsoiis wlio compose the JBiXpedition. He will 
’ explain to them that His Majesty will view with the 
severest displeasure any conduct on their part calcu- 
lated to defeat the objects of the Expedition, whether 
arising from disagreement among themselves, or from 
an indifference to the habits and prejudices of the 
inhabitants of the country in which they are employed, 
‘ It will be the duty of Colonel Chesney, and of eveiy 
other individual, to conciliate to the utmost of his 
power the friendship and goodwill, not only of the 
authorities of the Grand Seignior, but of the different 
coimniiiiities and tribes with whom he may have 
intercourse ; to abstain from all acts calculated to 
rouse the prejudices of the inhabitants ; to take no 
part in any disturbances or quarrels which may exist 
among adverse tribes ; and to avoid all acts of vio- 
lence, unless in the last extremity, for the pi'eservatiuii 
of the lives of Ilis Majesty’s subjects. 

‘ In short. Colonel Chesney is always to bear in iniiid 
that the character of the Expedition is (.me of ])eac(‘ ; 
that it is undertaken with the permi.ssion of a friendly 
Power, witliout whose countenance and co-operation 
success cannot reasonably be expected; and that having 
for its object peaceful and beneficial interests, it is only 
*to be conducted by peaceful means. 

‘ Colonel Chesney will find Ills Majesty’s Ambassador 
at the Porte instructed to afford him all possible 
assistance in the -way of representation to the Turkish 
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Grovernment on any occasion where the intervention 
of that Government with its authority is required. 

Colonel Chesney will communicate with His Majesty’s 
Ambassador on all such occasions, and pay to his iwdof 
giiggcstions that attention which tlie position held by 
him at the Porte entitles him to expect. 

‘Lastly, Colonel Chesney will report from time to 
time, for the information of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the progress and prospects of the Expedition. 

‘ I have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Wellington.’ 

No. 2. 

Letter from Lord Ellenborough to Colonel Chesney. 

^ India Board, Jiinuary 24, 1835. 

‘ Sir, — It does not appear necessaiy to give you any wi 
further instructions for your general guidance in the. to 
prosecution of the object of the Expedition under cheXy. 
your coininand, beyemd those Avliich you liave already 
received from tlie Duke of Wellington. 

‘The Minute of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasuiy^, Avliicli has been (xnmnunicated to 
you, ]K)ints out the mode in which you are to draw for 
the necessary funds. 

‘ Y(ui luive been already informed that His ^lajesty’s 
Grovernment cannot apply to Parliament for any grant 
in addition to that of 20,000/. wliich lias been so libe- 
mlly made, for the purpose of ascertaining tlie practi- 
cability of navigating the Euphrates. 

‘ You will ahvays bear in mind that that is the one 
object of your Expedition, and that scientific enquiries. 
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however interesting, are not to be alloAved to detain 
you. 

^ Tliis caution is become the more necessary, since you 
leave England at a period subsequent to that at whicli 
it was first calculated by you tliat you would arrive at 
the mouth of tlie Orontes. 

‘ Should you arrive at Basrali by descending tlio 
Euplirates, you will consider yourself to be under tlic 
command of the Bombay Government. You will 
immediately on your arrival repair and refit yoiu’ 
steamboats, so as to be enabled to execute any orders 
you may receive. 

‘ In the event of the vseason being favourable for the 
voyage to Bombay, you are at liberty to jiroc^eed at 
once to that port. This measure may possibly be rein 
dered advisable by the consideration due to the healtli 
of the officers and men under your command. 

‘ Such of the officers and men as the Bombay Govern- 
ment may not deem it necessary to retain for the pur 
pose of repairing the steamboats, or of the furtlirr 
jirosecution of tlie plan of navigating the Euiiliralc.s, 
will immediately proceed to England. 

‘ Should the Bombay Government decide u])on prose- 
cuting the navigation of the Euphrates, and the steam- 
boats be despatched for Basrah at an early period, that 
Government is emimwered to all()r(l, to such of tlie 
officers and men as may desire it, the opportunity ol 
returning to England by tlie way of tlie Eiiphi-atcs on 
the steamboats. 

‘ In the event of your finding it inqiractieable to con- 
vey the steamboats from the mouth of the Orontes to 
the Eu])hrates, and of your abandoning the project ot 
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clescencliiig that river on that or any other ground, 
you are at liberty to proceed with the steamboats to 
Bombay. 

‘ On your arrival at Bombay, you will place yourself 
under the orders of the Bombay Government. 

‘ Immediately on your arrival on the Euphrates with 
the materials of the steamboats, you will communieate 
to the Bombay Government every particidar you may 
think necessary, in order to enable them to judge of the 
])robal)le time of your reaching Basrah, and to take 
measures for sending a steam-vessel, or a vessel of the 
Indian Navy, to meet you there, and convey instructions 
to you. 

‘I remain, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Ih.LB.VBOROUGIl.’ 
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Owing to the novelty of the undertaking, there was 
some difficulty and delay, even in the great port of 
Liverpool, in finding a vessel suitable for landing all 
our materials at the estuary of the Orontes. The 
‘George Canning’ was, however, soon put at our dis- 
posal, and as our engagement with her ownei's Avas to 
terminate as soon as the laiuling shoidd be completed, 
we endeavoured to ship our cargo in such a Avay as Emi.;irb>- 
would best facilitate this operation. Had this pre- mati-Oaia," 
arrangement been dispen.sed with, our departure might 
have been slightly hastened ; but as it was, the frame- 
work of the two steamei’s and eveiything else Avere 
placed on board by Eebruary 1, 183o, in the prescribed 
order, Avith the exception of the contents of the maga- 
zine, Avhich, as a matter of precaution, had been ke[)t 
hack till tlyj last moment. 
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Wliilst taking the ammunition on board a circum- 
stance occurred, which, as commemorating the gallant 
conduct of Mr. Fitzjames, deserves a corner in tliesc 
pages. I give it in the words of his brother-officer, Mr. 
Charlewood : ‘ At daylight I commenced getting every- 
body and the remainder of the stock on board. Tlie 
last thing was the powder, which came alongside in a 
Birkenhead steamer. I was in the magazine superin- 
tending the stowage, when the cry of “ a man over- 
board” brouglit me on deck. It proved to bo tlie 
ti dewaiter in attendance, who, on stepping from the 
steamer t(.) the ship, had sli]iped overboard between tlie 
two vessels. Fitzjames saw this, and was after him 
in an instant. Never have I seen anything done so 
nobly. The tide was running at the rate of six knots, 
with a strong breeze and piercing cold, yet Fitzjames 
managed to keep the man up (who could not swim) 
till tliey were picked up about half a mile astern. I 
never felt so happy as w'hen we saw him once more 
safe on board. Most richly docs he deserve promotion. 
It is bloAving a gale from the south.’ 

Fitzjaines’s bravery was not overlooked. Ilis com- 
panions in future diffumlties and dangers hailed his 
gallant conduct as an omen of success, and it 
awakened also a warm and gemn-ous local feeling; 
for a deputation from the Town Council of Livei- 
pool came off to present him with a cup and the free- 
dom of the borough, which fact was, as a matter of 
duty on my part, made known to Lord Ellenborougl' 
and to the King also, through Sir Herbert Taylor. 

Throughout the whole of our Expedition Fitzjames 
evinced this .same gallant, un.sclfi.sli, and .joyous di.sposi- 
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tion, combined with untiring energy, which no doubt 
sustained him to the last through the far greater perils 
and sulTcrings, ending in lingering death, which he en- 
countered and shared at a later period, with his noble 
friend and commander Sir John Franklin. 

The number of our seamen being now complete, 
tlie ‘ Blue Peter ’ was hoisted on February 4 ; bid 
continued gales detained us until the 10th, when, 
though the weather was still stormy, we put to sea, 
and liaving landed Mr. Charlcwood when boating past 
Waterfoi’d, that he might cause our stores to be ready 
at the Cove of Cork, we arrived there during the night 
of tlie 13th. 

A supjily of provisions for two or three years was 
promptly furnished from the Government stores, and 
we were joined by II.M.’s steamer ‘Alban,’ which, at 
tlie particular request of Lord Ellenborough, had been 
given by the Admiralty to expedite our voyage, and 
she towed us out of Cork Harbour on Fi'bruary 16 ; 
but our expectation of assistance from the ‘Alban’ 
was but brief, for slie cast us off after a few hours, 
and we saw notliing of her next morning, nor indeed 
ihiring the whole of our voyage to Malta, where we 
arrived on March 1‘2, having experienced very stormy 
weatlier in tlie Bay of Biscay. 

At Malta it had been previou.dy arranged that we were 
to receive boats suited for the lauding in Syria, and 
other requisites from the dockyard, as well as ordnance 
stores. But as we had arrived before our instructions, 
I feared that we should meet with ilelay. A sight of 
the Duke of Wellington’s orders, however, secured the 
zealous co-operation of one of his distinguished otlicers, 
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Sir Frederick Ponsonby, tiie Governor of Malta.* Tfe 
took me to the Admiral at once, and put everytlunjf in 
train in the different departments, adtling to his kiiul 
services the special request that a steamer shoidd be or. 
dered totowtlie ‘George Canning’ to the coast of Syria 
Among our acapiisitions at Malta was the impoi taiit 
one of two flat-bottomed boats to facilitate our landinrr 
We had also an unexpected addition to our party. Mr. 
Christian A. Itassam, a native of jMossfil, where he lias 
now been Yi('e-Consul for many years, f entluisiasticallv 
quitted liis position at the Malta College to be useful to 
the cause which he had mucli at heart — tliat of o[)eniiin 
up his country to intercourse with Europe — and joined 
the Expedition as principal interpreter. Twelve IVIalteso 
were engaged under him to facilitate our commuuicatioiis 
with the Arabs and be generally useful. In eight days 
everything was ready, but the ‘Alban ' had not yet tunied 
up; and the Admiral, Sir Thomas Ilriggs, being without 
an available steamer, he kindly offered the ‘C\)luml)iiK‘ ’ 
(sloop-of-war), as the best substitute lu^ had it in lib 
power to give. I gladly a(‘ce])ted it, and she proved of 
invaluable service. On making this known to lier 
commander, Captain Henderson, ov(*r the ([uarantiiu' 
railing, he calk'd out, Oly lore-yard is still a'^^lion'. 
])ut if you will sail at onc(‘, and burn a blue light 


Th(* late Sir IVcflcjnck survivfMl Wjitcrloo alnio.^t niiraciiloioly. 
broii<.ait to tlio f^rouiid when leading liis re^iniont by several 
despcrat»j wounds, lii.s bofly servc.'d as a parap(3t for oiio of tlu; • iieiiiy 
tirailleurs, who load.sl and tired .sfjvo ral limes under this cover, ."fiyinr 
a word or two occfisionally in a elieerful lone. J>ut at length tin* ndvaiuo 
of our troops caused him to h-ave liis cover, whicli lie did, saying, ‘ dc van 
to quitter, iiioii ami.’ Sir Frederick remained for some lime in Ids lielp- 
lo.-.s position : at one lime a passing artillery otlieer (whom In* never met 
afterwards) gave 1dm — what was tlieii heyond all price— a little watf'h 
adding some cheering word.s at the same tiim*. 
t Since l)ecenilx*r, 
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occasionally after ten o’clock, the “ Columbine ” shall 
be with you before morning.’ We accortlingly prepared 
to leave forthwith, ins]iirited by a most hearty farewell. 
Tlic boats of the licet were manned, and toAvcd the 
‘ George Canning’ out of the inner harbour of Yalctta 
amidst animating cheers from the ramparts. 

The wind Avas favourable, and by midnight our 
rockets and blue lights Avere answered by a gun, and the 
‘Columbine’ Avas in company soon afterwards. We 
were taken in tOAV almost immediately, and this impor- 
tant aid Avas given most Avillingly throughout the 
voyage. 

The Aveather continued favourable, giving us the 
opportunity of employing our time usefully, as avc 
glided along in the .^loop's wake. Besides ball-practice, 
sAVord-exercise, and the usual drills, Avhich had been 
carried on during our voyage to Malta, such occtipa- 
tions as the construction of canvas and other boats, 
and tmything that .seemed likely to tui’n to account in 
tlie future, kept us fully emplo3'ed — in all Avhich the 
‘Columbine’s’ carpenlt;rs lent their a.'^sistance. 

Nine day> of energetic occupation lirought us to 
Cyprus, which, in accordance Avilh the di'sire e.xpressed 
by Admiral Beaufort, Avas to be connected by triangu- 
lations Avith the coast of Syria ; Avhilo the report that 
plague existed on the mainland was an additional reason 
for (;ommunicaling Avith the island. Accordingly, avc 
stood into tlu; Bay of Laruica, Avhere, to our great dis- 
appointment, Av<! hairnt from the quarantine boat, not 
only that the plague existed in the town, but also in some 
parts of the country befoi-e u.s. As it Avas all-important 
to ascertain the true state of things Avith reference to 
this scourge, Avhich might in fact have i)Ut an end to 
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our enterprise, I proceeded with Commander Hen- 
derson, in the ‘Columbine,’ with all speed to Beirut, 
where her gig took mo soon after dark within speaking 
distance of IMi'. Chasseau, H.B.M.’s Consid. His intelli- 
gence was on the whole satisfactory, for, although the 
plague existed elsewhere, I learnt that tlierc was none 
on the banks of the Orontes, and I also ascertained that 
Lieutenant Lynch had made the necessary preparations 
at Suedia for the landing of the Expedition, lleturning 
with this encouraging news, the ‘Columbine’ again 
spread her canvas wdngs ; but the wind failed, and our 
progress Avas exceedingly slow. Therefore it was only 
on April 2 that Ave sighted the ‘George Canning,’ then 
hull doAvn. But the next morning we Avere ahead of 
her, Avith Jebel Akra (or JEount Cassius) before us. 

It Avas an interesting moment, Avhen Avith a fresh and 
fair breeze avc ra])idly approached our destination. 
The bald crest of tlie mountain (from Avhich it derives 
its name of Akra, or Bald) left no doid)t that the estuary 
of the Orontes Avould be found .someAvhore in its vicin- 
ity ; but the cjuestion Avas, on Avhicli side of the moun- 
tain ? The pilot of the ‘Columbine,’ a Greek, although 
specially chosen as knoAvhig this part of the coast, 
admitted, then onlj/, that he had never been in the 
Bay of Antioch ; in fact, there Avas but one individual 
present (myself) Avho had ever been in this neighhour- 
hood before;, and that f>nly by land. We continued 
our course, howcA'cr, for some; time, fmeling no be)tt<mi 
Avith 25 fathenns of line ; anel as there was ne) appear- 
ance of the Kiver Orontes at the foot e)f the luenin- 
tains stretching northward of Ca.ssius, Avliiedi avc avoic 
then approaediing, I cemtinueel to loejk out Avith doubt 
as well as anxiety, until all suspense AV'as ended by a 
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cifrKt of the unmistakable landmark of the extensive chap. 

line of excavations behind the ruins of Seleucia. In less ■ — ' 

than an hour from this time the ‘Columbine’ shortened 
sail, and being nowin 10 fothoms water, and sufficiently 
near to the shore, she tacked and stood towards the 
south side of the bay. 

Although in a well-regulated man-of-war it is a brief 
operation to take in sail and pay out more cable, there 
was still ample time, while these orders were being 
executed, to look round and examine the magnificent 
scenery, which I had not previously seen from the 
water. 

A glance at the sli(.)re showed us the estuary of the Appear- 

, r 1 •! 1 ance of the 

Orontes at the distance ol a short Jwo miles, the masts bay. &c. 
of some small vessels appearing above its banks. Else- 
where the bay, which is seven miles wide, is encircled 
by a mountain girdle of striking grandeur, varied here 
and there by spots of soft and most attractive scenery. 
Southward, a wall t)f rock rises from the water below 
the wooded sides and cidminating bald jieak of Mount 
Cassius, from which the outlving ramre of Jebel El- 
Akrab runs eastward at an elevation of 5,318 feet. 

Parallel to this bold range is the valley of the Orontes, 
with the hills of Antioeh sliowing near its termination. 

A little to the northward of the El-Akrab range 
appears ]3in-Kdiseh (a thousand ehurehes), and tlio 
ruins of the convent St. Simon Stylites, standing amidst 
groves of arbutus and myrtles, ]^[ore northward still, 
and forming the opposite horn of the Pay of Antioch, 
is Jebel Musa, a wooded and picturesque mountain, with 
the extensive cavern and excavations of Seleucia on its 
lower slope, which terminates this remarkable pano- 
rama. 
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nUlNKn CONVENT OK ST. SIMON STYl.ITES. 


I lost no time in landing near Siiedia, but it Avas 
quite dark before we arrived; and finding a good deal of 
surf on the beach, I was forced to give iij) my intention 
of communicating witli Lieutenant Lyncli, and returned 
to pas.s tlie night in the ‘ Geoi'ge Canning,’ under tlie 
impression tliat all was now smootli. We were wliolly 
unprepared for tlie vexatious and almost insurmountabk 
inqiedimeiits wliicli we sub>(‘(|uently en(‘ountered, but 
whicli were (‘ventually ov(*i’come din ing tlie siicc(H‘diiiu 
(‘level! months by tlie olllccn's and men of the Jhqilirates 
Expedition. 
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CIIArTER X. 

'I'lfR EXPKTirrrox laxrs at 'nn*: moutjt or the orontes — i’re- 

I'AIiATlONS FOR CROSSIX(J NORTHERN SYRIA TO THE KUITIRA'IKS. 

Wk Avcre all on deck by sunrise tlie next morning 
(A])ril 4), gazing with delight and admiration at the 
magnificent scene before us, of which the description at 
tlie close of the preceding cliapter can give but a foint 
idea. For grandeur, varied beauty, and extent, it could 
scarcely be surpassed. Tlie ancient tunnel and rock- 



rVNNKr. AT SKI.KVCIA. 


ex(*avations of Seleucia were visible from our dec'k, as 
Well as a .small pai’t of tliis once famous and extensive 
port ; but tlie little town of Suedia, although vscarcely 
a mile from the ship, is eomjdetely liidden in the 
dense mulberry plantations which surround it. 
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We did not, however, allow ourselves much time for 
the contemplation of the scenery around us. Lieutenant 
Cleaveland was sent on shore, find returned with a 
fovourable account of the landing-place, accompanied 
by Yusuf Saba, Sheikh of Suedia, who brought us the 
unwelcome intelligence that no firman had been received 
requiring the local authorities to further the Expedi- 
tion, and that Lieutenant Lynch had in consequence 
discharged the camels which he had previously hired for 
the transport of our materials. This report caused iis 
some uneasiness, but did not prevent us from making a 
beginning by sending two boats, under command of 
Lieutenant Cleaveland, to explore the Orontes. lie 
proceeded for fifteen miles up the river, which he found 
to be very rapid near its mouth, with a current ol' 
about four miles an hour, and an average breadth 
of 90 yards. At the termination of the Valley of 
Suedia, the Orontes flows between steep and lofty 
mountains, tumbling over a rocky bottom, shallow in 
some places, and veiy un navigable. The scenery is 
wild and very fine. The sides of the hills are covered 
by deliciously fragrant aromatic plants, while the Valley 
of Suedia is rich in mulberry-groves grown for the 
sake of the silk, which is made there in lai’ge quantities. 

On landing we carefully exEimined the country 
around the estuary of the Orontes, with reference to a 
healthy .station for disembarkation; and whilst occupied 
the next day in putting up a pair of .shears at the land- 
ing-place we had selected, Eind in aiTatigiug landmarks, 
&c., a hitler from Lieutenant Lynch made* known to 
me the startling fact that Mehemet Ali had not only 
recently withdrawn the orders which had been given, 
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to afford every facility for the landing of our steamers, ciup. 
but liad actually forbidden the local authorities to give ' — ■ — ■ 
us any assistance in transporting them to their desti- 
nation. 

Such adverse circumstances seemed, at first sight, to Opposition 
ptit an end to all hopes of success. I had indeed fore- Pacha of 
scon that the Pacha of Egypt could not desire to see 
any obstacles placed in the way of his ambitious pro- 
jects by the opening of a highroad to India through 
his recently acquired territory, and I was therefore pre- 
pared, in some measure, for indirect opposition, but I 
had never supposed that he would venture to go so 
for as to oppose the Pritish Government. But so it 
seemed to be, and an anxious consideration of the 
present dilemma suggested throe courses, any one of 
which was open for selection. 

The first of these alternatives — as the landing of our Choice of 

, difficulties. 

materials had not been commcncefl — was to return to 
Malta, and wait there until Government could take 
some decided stej). The second was to make prepara- 
tions to siiil round Africa, and begin operations tit Basrah. 

The tliird was to land the whole of the materials forth- 
\yith, and having shoAvn, by the departure of the two 
vessels, that the enteiqu’ise would not be (/iven up, to 
endeavour, by every means still available, to transport 
our steamers across the country so as to float them on 
tlie Eiver Euphrates. 

Believing that the last course would have been most 
in accordance with the instructions of Government, if 
instructions could have been asked, and being also con- 
vinced that high ground would be taken at home without 
delay, I determined to adopt it as the line most befitting 
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a great nation. Expecting, at all events, to be able to 
anticipate open opposition, it was at once arranged 
tliat our stores sliould be lauded with all possible 
despatch, and that the two vessels shoidd then quit the 
coast of Syria. Our Avork Avas, therefore, coinnieiu.-cd 
next morning Avith hearty goodAvill, in Avhich Com- 
mander Henderson and the men and officers of the 
‘ Columbine ’ joined. 

At daylight on A]U’il 6, tAvo officers and tAventy- 
five men Avere landed from this ship, and Avhilst they 
Avere preparing our encam})mont, our two flat-boats, 
Avith the ‘ Columbine’s ’ launch, jiinnace, cutter, jolly- 
boat, and skiff, continued landing stores and materials 
throughout the day. To facilitate this operation, a 
haAvser Avas carried from the shore over the bar, 
along A\diich the boats passed into a small creek, 
Avhich AA'e had cut in order to land the heavy Aveiglits 
under a pair of shears. Favourable Aveather enabled 
us to do a good deal, both toAvards the landing and 
])reparing the encampment, Avhich advanced simnlta- 
neously Avith the aid of the ‘Columbine’s’ officers and 
men. 

Their first <d)ject Avas to ])itch a roomy store-tent by 
means of the spare booms and lower studding-sails of 
the brig. A mess-tent, four marquees, and ten bell- 
tents for the men,Avere then stit up — also the observatory 
tent, and a smaller one adjoining it for the telescojx’s, 
theodolites, and other insti-unients ; tlu^ Avhole of Avhieli, 
as Avell as the mafdiinery about to be laudetl, Avere to 
have the jn’otection of an earthen panapet. In llie 
course of three or four days this work Avas constructed 
having a field] )iocc at one angle, and other means ol 
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defence. Our camp, to wliich we gave the name of 
Amelia Depot, was soon rendered defensible, and made 
quite an imposing appearance. 

On the following morning our labours were resumed 
with inci eased facilities. The short hne carried over 
the bar had been replaced by another of 1,200 yards 
in length, going the whole way to the ‘George Canning.’ 
This lessened the labour very much, for the heavily- 
laden boats were hauled along it to the land, and 
vowed back again to the vessel when discharged. 
During this day’s Avork, Avhich Avas productive of great 
I'csults, Yusuf Saba came to mo in a state of absolute 
consternation to ask for our firman, as, failing such 
authority, he had been ordered to interdict our land- 
ing. Fortunately, tlie Avant of an interpreter at this 
moment prevented anything explicit from passing 
betAveen us, and Ave continued our exertions Avith, if 
possible, greater energy than before. 

The examination of the Orontos, Avith reference to 
its facilities for transport, was carried on at the same 
time, but rjieutenant Cleaveland’s rojioit to me, on the 
extent to Avhich the river might be made available, Avas 
not very promising. 

On the evening of the 8th, Lieutenant Lynch arrived 
from Alop])o, and from his intelligence, as Avell as from 
letters just receiA'od from the Consul-General of Egypt 
(Colonel Campbell), and I’roiu the Consul at Damascus 
(Mr. Farren), it Avas too clearly thougli indirectly 
implied that secret ortlers had been issued to stop the 
Expedition, instigated, as Ave felt but too sure, by 
Northern inlliience. Of these adA'orsc intentions Ave 
soon had unpleasant proois. I fortunately heard, the 
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next morning, that the Mutsellim of Antioch had 
arrived at Suedia for the express purpose of stopping 
Xe Ootc™ proceedings, and I requested Captaki Henderson 
Soch^ not only to receive him with a guard of marines, but to 
give liim a salute of eight guns, and invite him to lunch. 
I anticipated what he had to say by making a strong 
remonstrance about the want of assistance rendered to 
us, adding that Captain Estcourt Avas then on his way 
to Damascus,* in order to demand the requisite order 
for assistance from SherilT Pacha ; adding that, in die 
meantime, the landing would be continued under die 
protection of the ‘ Columbine’s’ guns. 

Having with manifest anxiety, and great reluctance, 
agreed to await an answer to tlie letter now on its Avay 
to Damascus, the Mutsellim took his departui'c, after 
having been sliown every part of a Britisli nnin-of-war. 

The day after this visit (Api'il 10) Avas marked by 
Heavy the successful lauding of one of the heaviest pieces of 

boiler , . ^ ^ * 

landed. boilcr ill onc of our flat-b()at.s, Avith a pontoon laslied 
on eacli side of it to give it additional buoymicy iis 
well as stability, and al.so by the recoveiy of some of 
tlie indispensable parts of die steamer’s engines. Acask 
containing the valves of both engines had broken its 
Loss of slings on the previous day, and rolled to tlie bottom of 
and its the riv-er, Avhicli Avas at tliis season exceedingly turbid, 
recotcry. difficulty of finding and recovering the cask was 

very great, but I fortunately recollected that my friend 
Mr. Coulter had contriA-ed an ingenious double cramp, 
with the idea of raising stones from the bed of die 
Euphrate/), Avhich I applied to the recovery of our lost 
cask. This instrument resembled a pair of can-hooks, A 
* See Appendix III. for Captain Estoom-t’s Journal. 
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iliver went down, found the cask, and adjusted the 
cramp, which grasped it firmly ; the slings happily 
bore the weight, and it was safely drawn up, to our 
(Treat relief, for the loss of the valves would have 
disabled both engines, and this under existing circum- 
stances would have been an irreparable misfortune 
to us. This difficult operation was effected by Mr. 
Charlewood. 

At this period Lieutenant Murphy, accompanied by 
Messrs. Ainsworth, Thompson, and A. Staunton, left 
the camp to survey the coast between the Bay of 
Antioch and Lattaquia. They made a commencement 
by ascending Mount Cassius, through its wooded slopes 
to its bald peak, which they made their point of de- 
parture for the survey. Of course our proceedings 
did not fail to attract the attention of the Egyptian 
authorities, and several of tlic Pacha’s officers paid us a 
visit, in order to ascertain what we were doing. One 
of the number, a good-natured intelligent Pole, bearing 
the appellation of Hajji, on seeing our boilers and bed- 
plates, &c., was heard to exclaim, ‘Quand vous avez tout 

cela h Berejik ’and here he broke off from want of 

terms in which to express the utter impossibility of the 
accomplishment of our project. Nor was he very 
wide of the mark ; for although the task was not, as he 
supposed, impossible^ it proved to be almost Herculean. 

Eough weather coming on, it had become very diffi- 
cult, and at times it was dangerous, to pass the bar of 
the Orontes, and tlie Expedition narrowly escaped a seri- 
ous calamity just as the landing was all but completed. 

On April 13, when Captain Henderson, with liis 
usual daring, was passing tlirough the surf on the 
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bar, his gig was upset. Mr. Fitzjames happened to 
be on the bar at the moment, but with most inefficient 
means of assistance at hand ; of the§e, however, 
he made the best possible use, and, as it proved, 
successfully. I give the incident in his own words : — 

‘ At about 4 P.M., as I was landing through tlie ^urf 
in the launch, I observed astern the Captain of the 
“ Columbine ” in his gig, with four men pulling with 
diffictilty through the surf, and at last a sea struck and 
turned her over. We instantly hauled astern, but the 
current had swept them all to the southward, and out 
of our reach. I saw two of the men land on the bai- 
and walk to a low point near it, while the other two 
held on to the boat, but Captain Henderson came close 
to us, and seemed nearly overpowered. I threw him 
two oars, and he tbrtunatcly grasped one of them. 
We could not go to his assistance, as we had no oars, 
and had we let go the rope,* we should liave been 
swamped also. It would liave been madness to have 
jumped after him. We suffered the most intense 
anxiety, hearing his call for help, and not being able 
to do anything, till a boat from the “ George Canning ” 
picked him up completely exhausted. The “ George 
Canning’s” crew picked up the two seamen, going 
with great difficulty through the surf. Tlie “ Colum- 
bine’s” boat was wa.shed ashore, and we all felt 
thankful that no life had been lost. Of course (the 
intrepid Fitzjames adds) no more work was done 
that evening.’ 

The support of the oar would have proved in- 

• The laden boats did not row, but were hauled along the line from 
the ‘ George Canning ’ to the shore. 
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sufficient if nothing more had been done, but Mr. chap. 
Charlewood, seeing from the deck of the ‘ George 
Canning’ what was taking place, caused a boat to be 
lowered and manned (so speedily that he scarcely 
knew how it was done), and hastened to the spot. He, 
however, was barely in time to rescue Captain Hen- Rescue of 
derson and his crew from a watery grave. But the hS" 

‘ Columbine’s’ gig was righted, and Captain Henderson 
returned to his ship. His first thoughts, after his own 
fortunate preservation, being for others, the signal of 
‘ Bar impracticable ’ was immediately sent up. 

Three days after this event. Captain Henderson took visit to 
me to Lattaquia in the ‘ Columbine,’ in the hope of 
bringing about some change in our anomalous position. 

But Ibrahim Pacha had already left, and we therefore 
returned to the camp (April 20), where we had the 
satisfaction of finding that the magazine had been 
cleared out, and the rest of the ‘ George Canning’s ’ 
cargo, with the exception of the coals, had been landed. 

Still all our efforts to procure animals had been fruit- 
less, for the people were now quite aware that they 
must not render us any kind of assistance. 

In the hope of overcoming this difficulty by obtaining 
the support of the local authorities. Captain Henderson 
took me to Tripoli, and on April 24 I had an inter- 
view with Ibrahim Pacha, the officers of the ‘Columbine ’ Remon- 
being present. I did not fail to urge (what I presumed wwTibni- 
would have much weight) the heavy outlay now so 
uselessly incurred, and for which the British Govern- 
ment would consider him responsible. To this, 
however, and much more to the same effect, he made 
the general reply, that he was only his father’s 
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lieutenant, and consequently without any power to 
act. Hoping that a little time might produce some 
change for the better, I told the Pacha that I should 
return to Suedia, and that if a more favourable reply 
did not follow me thither, I must make a statement to 
tlie British Government, in order that the necessary 
steps to enforce assistance might be taken ; adding tliat 
the number of engineers and other workmen must 
cause a heavy demand for the unnecessary delay to 
which we had been subjected ; and I might have added, 
had it not been somewhat injudicious to do so, that 1 
was aware he had induced his fatlier to take the same 
liostile course as himself. 

To make the best of circumstances was now our only 
course. My previous acquainbince with the gcograidiy 
of the country lying between the Mediterranean and 
the Euphrates prepared me for its varied nature, and 
for difficult ground in certain places, especially when 
the transport of heavy weights was in question. The 
whole distance to be accomplished was about 1.40 miles, 
which might be divided into two sections : the first com- 
prising the district lying l)etwecn the sea and the eastern 
shores of the Lake of Antioch ; the second that stretch- 
ing from the Lake of Antioch, or White Lake, to our des- 
tination on the Euphrates, near the important town of 
Bir. This latter tract of country, with the exception 
of some hilly ground near the town of Azaz, is nearly 
a dead level, and posse.sses several well-peopled villages, 
with — what to us was very important — a large number 
of draught-bullocks. 

But if the difficulties were comparatively trifling 
on this second half of our line, they were proi»oi’' 
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lionately formidable on the fonner one. Our careful (uiap. 
examination of the country had shown us, that there — — ■ 
were three lines more or less available for reaching 
the Lake of Antioch from the mouth of the Orontc.s. 

One was the circuitous route through Aleppo, using 
camels for carrying light weights; the second was 
by the Orontes as far as Guzel Burj, and across the 
Lake of Antioch to Murad Pacha ; the third could only 
be accomplished by opening a road across some steep 
and difficult hills, as far as the greater and lesser rivers 
Kiu'a Chai, and thence on to Guzel Burj, whence, pass- 
in" through a labyrinth of rocks, we should reach the 
genend landing-iilace at Murad Pacha on the farther side 
of the lake, where we should come upon the open country. 

We had now to ascertain, practically, how far either 
or all these lines might be made available for the trans- 
port to Bir, whither Lieutenant liynch had already gone, i.iout. 
and where he was engaged in making the necessary pre- 
parations for our arrival at this our intended station on 
the Upj)cr Euphrates, where affairs looked more pro- 
mising than could be the case within the limits of the 
tenitories still occupied by Mehemet Ali. For, as our 
vessels were to lie set up and completed within the 
Sultan’s dominions, the Vizir of Asia had the power 
not only to give us the site which had been selected, 
but other facilities also, so long as our operations were 
carried on within the boundaries of his Government. 

These, however, only extended to a short distance 
westward of the river. A few words will make our 


])osition clearer to the reader. 

Bir, or Birejik, is built on the side of a chalky range i)os.’rip- 
of hills which rise abi’uptly from the water, and foll(.)W 
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the left bank of the Euphrates as far as about eight 
miles below the town. This place was in many respects 
unsuitcd for our station, having, among other drawbacks, 
the serious one of a ferry. A site was therefore care- 
fully selected on the right bank of the river, about 2.', 
miles below Bir, where Lieiiteuaut Lynch ascertained 
that slij)s could be constructed at 35 or 40 feet above 
the water-line, and where there Avould be sufficient 
space for buildings, stores, and workshops, which might 
be enclosed and protected by a parapet-wall. 

This was Lieutenant Lynch’s work at this period, whilst 
Messrs. Murphy, Ainsworth, and 'fhompson were, a.s 
has been already mentioned, surveying the Bay of 
Scanderoon, and our other officers and men were open- 
ing waggon-roads across the country, and prepaiiiig 
rafts to convey our heavy materials to Antioch. 

On ]\Iay 3 Captain Estcourt returned to the camp 
from Damascus, where he received the unsatisfactory 
answer from Shcrilf Bei, the governor, that he was 
without any instructions to a.ssist the Expedition. Cap- 
tain Estcourt had also, on his tvay back to Amelia 
Depot, visited Ibrahim Dacha at Trip(di, who gave him 
much the same reply as I had received from him, but 
entered more fully into the objects of tjic Expedition, 
its contemjdated p'roceedings, and the caj)abilities of 
the River Euphrates for navigation. 

Early on the morning of the .same day the ‘Cohmibiuo’ 
had left for Malta, receiving and returning our .salute ol 
seven guns ; and the reverberation of her 32 -pouii(lcis 
in the Bay of Antioch told us ])lainly enough that we 
were losing the valuable and unwearual as,sistancc of her 
commander, officers, and men. 'I’he ‘ ( lenige Ctinuhig 
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had been previously discharged, and we knew that we 
should soon see whether the fact of the Expedition 
being without the means of quitting Syria would, or 
would not, be sufficient to convince Meheinet Ali that 
any further opposition on his part must be useless. 

Chiefly to give him an additional proof that our ob- 
jects would be carried out, but partly also for the 
sake of avoiding the evils of idleness, we commenced 
setting up the ‘ Tigris ’ steamer on May G. This gave 
iuiiple occupation to all in camp ; while our other 
works, including our station at liir, wliich I liad named 
Tort William, continued to progress satisfactorily. But 
the main object, that in fact on which all else depended — 
tlie transport of our stores and' materials — was quite at 
a standstill. Ibraliim Ikudia not only continued un- 
moved by all our applications for assistance, but his 
orders to withhold all aid were strictly obeyed. 

Finding that camels coming to us were constantly 
stopped by the orders of the Pacha, and that our deten- 
tion at Suedia must be complete if we depended on 
Egyptian support, we turned our thoughts .to the Sul- 
tan's territoiy, find the means of assistance which it 
could aflbrd. The small, shaggy, double-humped 
camel of the Turcomans was already doing us good 
service, as far as the conveyance of our lighter materials 
was concerned ; but the steamer’s bent plates — to say 
nothing of the machinery — were quite beyond the 
powers of this animal. There was no prospect of ac;- 
complishing our task unless other means could be 
found. 

The best, and indeed the only, remaining rc'sourco 
seemed to be an a})pcal to the Vizir of Asia, lieschid 
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Pacha; and Captain Estcourt undertook this second 
mission, leaving the camp on May 7, accompanied 
by Dr. Staunton.* 

Wliile he was on his way to Diyar-Bekr there were 
fresh references to Ibrahim Pacha, who reached the Bay 
of Antioch in the ‘ Nile ’ steamer on the 20th ; and as 
he must of necessity land at or near our camp, I felt, as 
it were, on the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, 
his vexatious annoyances did not entitle him to a cor- 
dial reception from the Expedition, whilst one of an 
opposite kind might only increase our difficulties. 
Wishing to avoid Scylla as well as Charybdis, I had 
the means of saluting him quietly prepared, in case the 
Pacha should land at our station. Our state of sus- 
pense was not of long duration. We saw the barge 
leave the ‘ Nile ’ with Ibrahim sitting in the stern, but 
Avhen almost at the entrance of the river, she changed 
her course, and proceeded to land the Pacha on the 
open beach about a mile to the northward of our oanq). 
We afterwards ascertained that this sudden change was 
caused by his not seeing the guns manned, and by his 
belief, in consequence, that we did not intend to pay 
him the usual mark of respect of firing a salute. 

Having a strong body of skilful workmen and 
ample means at command, the setting-up of tlie ‘ Tigris’ 
steamer was soon accomplislied, and she was launched 
on May 22, in the presence of numerous spectators. 
On the 30th her engines were not only set up, but slie 
was ready to ascend the Orontes to Antioch with a 
cargo of bent plates belonging to the larger stcainer, 
and thus make a good beginning with regard to the 


* .See Appendix I\’. lor Ciiptuiii E.slcourt’(j lieport of liift iiiissioii I" 
liesehid Pacha. 
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transport. She failed, however, to stem the current ci^p. 
at the second obstacle she met with in her ascent, and 

’ tails to 



we had the disappointment of seeing our little steamer 
returning with her cargo to the vicinity of the camp. 

After some additional attempts, it became but too clear 
that there was no hope of conveying the heavy ma- 
terials by water to Antioch, and the ‘ Tigris ’ had to be 
separated into eight sections in order to facilitate her 
carriage across the country. * 

During this interval a line of levels was being carried BuiWing 
froin Soanderoon to Bir ; building slips were prepared at 
tlie lattei’ place, with a defensible work, sufficient to give 
])rotection to our armament and materials. All these 
operations gave healthy occupation to our men, and 
kept up their interest in the Expedition. It soon, how- 
ever, became apparent to all that the carriage of our 
heavy materials across the country must be attended 
with great and unexpected difficulties. Even if our 
steamer had had sufficient power to ascend against the 
current of the Orontes, the rocks in some places were 
not sufficiently covered, at this low season, to permit her 
passage.* The river, evidently, could only be made 
useful to a limited extent by means of extraordinary 

UU or-9tcamin}f was iu its infancy when the ‘T'ijnis,’ the tilth vessel 
" <Ji class, was built. Due of the stemuers now plviui: on tlie Thiuncs 
would easily ascend the Oionlc. 9 . ' 
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exertions, and was totally impracticable for the boilers, 
Their conveyance by land, therefore, became impera- 
tive. But before describing our progress in this labo- 
rious undertaking, I must revert for a moment to 
Captain Estcourt’s mission to Eeschid Pacha. Not find- 
ing tlio Vizir of Asia at Diyar-Bekr, he followed him 
to his camp, where he had two interviews with him. 
The moment was not altogether favourable for our 
application, since the Vizir had scarcely established 
his authority in the district of Orfah, which had but 
just been given up by the Egyptians, so that there was 
much real difficulty in his taking any decided steps in 
our favour. He held out hopes of assistance, however, 
and gave a ‘ boyardlii’ (or order) to enable us to obtain 
assistance from the local authorities in the Sultan’s 
territory. 

Provided with this document. Captain Estcourt re- 
turned to Suedia by way of Orfali, Bir, and Ale[)i)o, 
on June 20. Here a most difficult and laborious 
task awaited him in that portion’ of the trauspoit 
service which was allotted to his superintendence. We 
had two serious undertakings before us — tlie construc- 
tion of carriages strong enough to remove our ponder- 
ous boilers, &c., and tlie opening of a practicable road 
for a distance of 140 miles. The former was com- 
menced with hearty goodwill, chiefly by our own 
artisans, whilst the latter fell to both officers and meH) 
who were stimulated to their utmost exertions by tlic 
example of their commander (Caf)tain Estcourt) andl® 
zealous assi.stants, amongst whom Lieutenant Cleavelaiul, 
Messrs. Mui'phy, Charlcwood, and Fitzjames specially 
distinguished them.selvcs, and worked under the coiivic- 
ti(m that, come what might, they )nud not fud. 
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Gradually our work crept on. Under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Eassam, the Turcomans conveyed 
a large portion of our lighter materials and stores 
ou their camels. Blanchard’s pontoons and other 
portable things were carried by hand, by the people 
of Suedia, to Antioch. ‘The conveyance of the keel- 
sons was one of our greatest difficulties, for, owing 
to tlreir length, they could scarcely pass the sharp 
turnings of the narrow roads, and it became all-impor- 
tant to float theui at least up the Orontes. 

This task devolved upon one who was at all times 
ready to do liis utmost to overcome difficulties, Mr. 
Cliarlcwood. He formed these ponderous beams into 
a raft, firmly put together, took four seamen in one 
of the boats, and 30 natives to assist in dragging it 
over tlie most difficult places, and thus he commenced 
the ascent of the river. Owing to the strength of the 
current this was no ordinary task, even wdien there 
were no impediments to overcome ; but in case of 
meeting either rapids, or one of. the fishery iveirs, it 
became necessary to separate the keelsons, and carry 
them one by one over the obstacle, whatever it might 
be. Four days of unwearying exertion took the keel- 
sons up the river to the neighbourhood of Antioch, 
from whence Mr. Fitzjames had them conveyed to 
Guzel Burj. 

The people of the country were, naturally, quite 
unaccustomed to such serious labour, and this obliged 
us to employ at least three times the number that 
•U'gbt have been necessary for similar exertions at 
borne. 

Towards the beginning of July some progress had 
been made with the road, and the preparation of 
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sledges and other vehicles was far advanced. One 
camp had been the scene of extraordinary energy and 
activity. Timber — chiefly oak and elm — had been 
arriving almost daily from the forests on the slopes of 
the Beilan Mountains ; iron, to su 2 )ply our wants, wus 
brought from Marash. Our force of carpenters and 
smiths had been increased by the constant exertions of 
Mr. Kilbie, our agent at Aleppo. For the weightiest 
portions of our materials, such as boilers, bed-plates, 

&c., very strong sledges 
were prepared and put on 
wheels. 

The next ta.sk in point 
of difliculty was the re- 
moval of the ‘Tigris’ in 
eifflit sections. These 
were mountetl on wheels, 
and arrangements ibr tlie 
])addle-beams were made 
in the .same way. The 
flat-bottomed boats were 
also put on wheels and 
dragged by laud, -while 
we endeavoured to assi.4 
them by spreading a sail. 



MIDSHIP SECTION OF ‘ EUPII HATES 
STEAMER. 



SECTION OF ‘ TIGRIS ’ STEAMER. 


The result of our united labour was that our own 
artisans, with local assistance, wx*re enabled to con- 
struct 27 available carriages, in addition to our 4 
artillery waggons. 

One of our contrivances was a low truck-carriage, 
on which one of our boats, which laid fonncrly done 
good service, was phu'ed. Hut her progress was so 
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slow over the plain, even with sails set and a favour 
able wind, that we were obliged to have recourse to 



THE lAUNCH ON WHEELS. 


iinimals to drag her as far as the Lake of Antioch, 
wlien she fell to the charge of our ‘ Admiral,’ as Mr. 
ritzjames was now constituted, after having completed 
his share of the transport service between Guzel Biirj 
and Antioch. 

Tliis city, the modem Antakiyah, even with its mul- 
berry-groves and fruit-gardens, covera but a small part 
of the ground occupied by the ancient city, though it 
still contains 14 mosques, a Mohammedan eollege, a 
synagogue, and several baths. The houses, which are 
of an inferior description, have tiled pent-roofs, and 
exterior staircases, corridors, and balconies, with a 
eourt below shaded by orange and pomegranate trees. 
The most remarkable of the ancient gates are those of 
St. Paul and Bab-el-Jisr,* or Gate of the llridgc, Avhich 
leads to the bridge over the Orontes. The population 
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^ ^ Exposition to Euphrates and Tijrris/ vol. i. p. 425. 
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CHAP, in 1836 was under 6,000. The walls of the ancieiu 
— city, which are still comparatively perfect, have a oiv- 
Antiocii. cumference of about seven miles, and are nearly in the 



.TI.su H.ADII). 

form of a parallelogram, whicli to the SE. is bounded 
by a range of high rocky hills, and has on its nortli- 
western side the Valley of the Orontes. Walls and 
square towers of surprising solidity * once encircled tliis 
residence of the Syrian monarch, tlie ‘ seat of pleasure, 
and the tliird city of the habitable earth.’ f 

At the highest extremity of this lofty range of hills is 
The Aero- tho Acropolis., from the eastern side of which, by a bold 
^bsofthe gjp genius, the wall has been carried down the 

almost vertical face of the cliff, and after crossing the 
valley this chain of walls has been made to ascend the 
opposite steep hill in a zigzag and extraordinary 
manner ; after which, having again been carried across 
another hill, it descends in the same daring way to 


* Josephus’ Wars, lib. iii. ?>, 4. 
t Bochart Pnef. 41. 
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the western walls at St. Paul’s Gate. At the steepest 
parts of the hills these walls necessarily become a suc- 
cession of gigantic steps between the towers, which 
.it some places are close to one another, the walls 
being raised outside as a protection against the com- 
manding ground beyond. Near the western extremity 
of the city are the barracks and also the newly-built 
serai of Ibrahim Pacha. The groves of Daphne, the 
translucent fountain of Zoila, and the remarkable pass 
of the Ked Cliff, as well as other objects of interest, are 
ill the vicinity of this once royal but now fallen city. 

In proportion as I became more fully alive to the 
consideration of the great difficulties which interfered 
with the prosecution of our undertaking through the 
country lying beyond the capital of Syria, I saw that I 
liad made the serious mistake — though, perhaps, the 
only one — of husbanding too closely the public funds 
entrusted to me. Had I in the fiyst instance purchased 
animals and all that we required, instead of trusting to 
the anxiety of the people to earn money by hire, &c., 
in whicli course I was mainly actuated by a desire to 
economise our supply, we should have been saved 
many of those annoyances and vexatious delays which 
will be in part the subject of the following pages. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

TRANSPORT OF THE MATERIALS TO POET WILLIAM, AND PREPARATIONS TO 

SET DP AND FLOAT THE STEAMERS AT THAT PLACE, WITH THE DIKFI- 

CULTIES AND OPPOSITION OFFERED DY THE MUTSELI.IM. 

The details of our proceedings after leaving the mouth 
of the Orontes until the completion and floating of our 
steamers on the Euphrates, in March 1836, must 
necessarily involve some repetition ; and the narra- 
tion of difficulties, which were so full of interest and 
excitement to us at the time, may now, it is to be 
feared, sometimes become tedious to tlie reader. Lot 
it, however, be borne in mind, that in thus recording 
the trying difficulties met with in our tran.sport .service, 
the Commander is only endeavouring to do justice to 
the untiring exertions of his officers and men, wlio.se 
persevering efforts were made at times almost against 
hope. 

By the beginning of July Lieutenant Murpliy had, 
Avith the assistance of Lieutenant Cockburn and Mi’. 
Thompson, completed the survey of the coast-line of 
the Bays of Antioch and Scanderoon, &c. ; and these 
officers were now commencing the laborious task of 
carrying a line of levels from the seacoast to the 
Euphrates, in order to ascertain the practicability of 
cutting a canal. The remainder of our force had a 
more serious undertaking before them, which was 
allotted to them in four subdivisions. 
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The first division passed from the depot at Sucdia, 

)vcr the most difficult .spot which we encountered 
liirina the whole Expedition, and which was Ions mentof 

^ ° the routes 

mown among us by its well-earned appellation of from 
jic ‘ Hill of Difficulty.’ This part of the line, and as 
ar onwards as Guzel Burj, fell to Lieutenant Cleave- 
and nnd Mr. Charlcwood, who had also the assistance 
jf Doctor and Mr. A. Staunton. 

The second division comprised the navigation of the 
Lake of Antioch, between Guzel Burj and Murad Pacha, 
xnd fell to Mr. Fitzjames, who bore the title of 'our 
A.dmiral,’ and no officer, even of that rank, ever did 
tnorc to overcome difficulties. 

The third division took the line onwards from the 
Lake of Antioch to Port William, on the Euphrates ; 
and tl\is portion was under the energetic direction of 
Captain Estcourt, who liad the assistance of Messrs. 

Eden, Hector, and Passam, besides that of some gun- 
ners of the Royal Artilleiy, under Sergeant-major 
Quin. 

Thus the Agha Dcngliiz, or White Lake, became Agha 
the centre of our future operations. We had one lake, 
string of waggons and sledges to the westward in full 
work, under Lieutenant Clcaveland, and another (under 
Captain Estcourt) working the longer line between the 
lake and Port William. And whilst the most ponderous 
^veights were thus conveyed by a combined operation 
from one place to another along tlie principal road 
fr’om the coast to the lake, and thence on to tlie river, 
and mules, forming our fourth division, carried 
tke lighter materials to tlieir destination by a separate 
loiite, eastward of the lake. The camels were cliielly 


o 
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brouglit to us by the Turcomatis, wlio after a tiiiK* 
continued to serve us steadily, notwithstanding tlic 
opposition of Ibraliiiu Pacha.' 

It was not with ordinary zeal that the men and 
olTicers grappled with the difficulties we encountered 
in making our way to the Lake of Antioch, .some 
of whicli were almost insurmountable. It was, as I 
liave already mentioned, at the end of our first sta<;c 
from tlie camp at Suedia that we came to one of tlic 
most serious of tliom all — the ‘ Hill of Difficulty.’ 'VVe 
halted on tlie afternoon of our first day’s progress at 
tlic base of tliis ascent. We liad four artillery waggrn.'i, 
twenty-seven waggons and .sledges, wliich wo liad con- 
structed oil the banks of tlie Orontes, and numerous 
‘arabas’ or carts of the country, with which to trans- 
port the steamers’ boilers — the heaviest of whicli 
weighed seven tons — and all onr jionderous materials. 
The task of reaching the crest of the hill cominenccd 
next morning, and rerpiired the a.ssistaiice of all onr 
men, and of every other available means. 

A zigzag jiatli having been made, we confidciitlT 
expected that, with 40 pairs of oxen and 100 men t' 
each sledge, the boilei's might reach the crest of tlic 
hill one at a time, the ivhole of our available streiii.4 
of animals and men being applied to each scjiaratcly. 
But we soon found that the sharp angles and abrupt- 
ness of the ascent made this all but im])ractieabk‘: 
with less enter|irisc and perseverance on the ])art d 
the ofiicers and men it mirst have been quite so. H'O 
Avere, however, fertile in e.xpedierits. Anchors 
fixed firmly in the ground a little distance in advaiio’’ 
towards which the boiler was drawn by pulleys 
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drag-ropos incli by inch ; at certain jilaces jack-screws 
were used to rai.se the sledge ; and by these processes, 
tedious tliough tliey were, the summit was attained 



HOll.KIl ASCKNDiya TITK “ IIITJ, OF PIFFICFI.TY. 


step by step. Of course thes?e operations liad to bo 
repealed witli each of (nir heavy weights ; and wlien 
tlie difTiculties of the ascent were at lengtli ]ia])pily 
overcome, the desc^ent was attended not only witli nearly 
as much diflicnlty, but with considerable danger also. 
By attaching wc'll-manned drag-ropes behind each car- 
riage, we managed, liowever, to Ioavct them gradually 
down tlic steep asemnt, till eacli one safely reached the 
level country below. One boiler was all but over- 
tuviicd during the ascent, and was in danger of going 
ever the ])recipi<\v 11 le ready pencil of j\Ir. A. 
Staunton has sliown it in its critii'al position, Avith 
eiie native Avorkman holding it up manfully Avith all his 
^idght, under the belief that bis strength Avould be 
‘‘sufficient to avert the calamity. (Pee next juige.) 

difficulties in coin’cying tlio boilers lietAAven 
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Sueclia and Antioch were peculiarly harassing, froi,^ 
the constant breaking-down of our carriages and other 
means of conveyance, whicli not only caused serious 



ItOlLKU ALMDbT XrrSKT. 

delay, but taxed the resources and ingenuity of tlic 
officers in charge to a ])ainful extent. One of tlic 
heaviest boilers had been taken over some of tlic worst 



UOlI.KIt ON ITS WAOrSON. 


ground at an average rate of about lialf a mile per dieWt 
and was being dri^^ged onward over a rough stoi>) 
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plain, by some 60 hired bullocks and as many men, 
when the truck came in violent contact with a large — ■ — 
piece of rock, which caused the guiding-beam attached 
to the fore-axle to snap in two. This was a very serious 
accident, for if no timber could be had to replace the 
broken beam at once, the men and their bullocks 
would be sure to leave, and could not have been 
reassembled for many days to come. 

Almost in despair, Mr. Charlewood, the oflicer in 
charge, proceeded to a lonely house close by, with the 
forlorn hope of learning where a beam might be 
obtained. He found the family quietly occupied with 
their morning meal, and quite indilFerent to our diffi- 
culties. But when all prospect of assistance seemed to 
be at an end, he perceived that the roof of their 
dwelling was supported by a large beam, running from a iipam 

taken from 

one end wall to the other. This was a most fortunate a house to 
discover}^ and no time was lost in making known to iwUer. 
the owner, to his utter amazement, that we must pur- 
chase his house. A bargain was struck at once, to the 
satisfaction of both parties ; and before the occupants 
had time to quit their dwelling, the sailors were at 
work stripping the roof and extracting the beam. 

Tlius, within less than aii hour of the breakdown, the 
boiler was supplied with a new guiding-beam, and was 
moving on towards Guzel Burj, whore water-carriage 
was substituted for that by land ; and it fell to Mr. Fitz- 
jaines to convey the heavy weights across the lake to 
Murad Pacha, where the task of their conveyance on- 
ward to Port William devolved upon Captain Estcourt. 

These arrangements, diligently carried out, nearly 
cleared out our depot at the Oroutes in a short time ; 
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and I then organised a small caravan to convey tho 
guns, small arms, and a large supply of powder for 



^^VT1VK IIOAT WITH THH noil.Kll OX TllK LAKE OF AXTIOCII. 


mining purposes, to our station on the Euphrates, aucl 
quitted our cam]') myself on July 10, and on tlic 
18th reached Port William. This place had now, in its 
turn, become the centre of our operations, having on one 
side the line of transport, and on the other the prepara- 
tions foi’ the navigation of the river. Unremitting exer- 
tions had by this time accomplished a good deal of tlie 
former task, and by the middle of August our men and 
animals were no longer toiling between Suedia and 
the Lake of Antioch, on which our ])crsevering ‘ Ad- 
miral ’ had also all but completed his task. 

The brunt of the transport labour was now trans- 
ferred to the line between Guzel Burj and Port 
William, on which Captain Estcourt and Mr. Eassam 
were working assiduously and cheerfully, enjoying tlw- 
roughly the absurd incidents which often arose to 
enliven even their most serious dilliculties. On 
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occasion, at the village of Afrin, when our long team of 
oxen were struggling to drag the large boiler through 
its difficulties, one poor beast fairly laid down under the 
blows of its Turcoman driver. ‘ You lazy effeminate 
fellow,’ shouted Achmet Bei, the commander of the 
Turcomans, ‘make your beasts drawl’ — ‘I effeminate!’ 
retorted the indignant Turcoman, ‘you shall soon see 
what I can do ! ’ and seizing the poor ox by the ears, 
lie pulled away so energetically to get him on, that he 
palled them out, and taking them to Ciiptain Estcourt, 
as a proof of his zeal, exclaimed, ‘ Who will dare to 
call rne effeminate now ? ’ These trophies were long 
preserved l)y Captain Estcourt. Nor Avas this a s(fiitary 
iiistatice of smh an occurrence ; another pair of ears 
Avere pulled out afterAvards at the Sajur and brought 
to us by an equally energetic Turcoman ! 

An inqiortaut step in advance had been made by 
Slitting up ])art of the large steamer, although under 
very unusual circumslau(,*es, for her keel and a large 
portion of her materials still remained at different 
jilaces betAveen the lake and their ultimate destination, 
but although nuu.h remained to be done, things Avere 
heginniiig to look more favourable, and toAvards the end 
of August a letter arrived from Sir John Ilobhouse, 
I'lesident of the Board of Control, giving us the all-im- 
portant intelligence tliat Ilis Alajesty’s Government had 
made kiioAvn to the I’acha of Egypt, that having under- 
taken the Euphrates Exiiedition, not only Avith his con- 
cui'rence, but Avith the express sanction of the Sidtan 
^ko, it must iioAV be faithfully carried out. 

The results of this strong remonstrance Avere im- 
'aediate orders from Meliemet Ali to aflbrd us e\ei y 
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assistance. Presuming that he would not venture to 
give fresh umbrage to the British Government, our ob- 
structions seemed to be removed; for with respect 
to the Turcomans, and the natives within tlic Sultan’s 
territory, all had been smooth for some little time 
past. But our prospects had scarcely become brighter 
Avheu other trials awaited our little force. 

Constant exertions and exposure to an extreme climate 
had greatly augmented our sick list. Two valuable 
men, Corporal 'Geddes, of the Eoyal Engineers, and 
Janies Brown, an able seaman, died. At this time 
I was myself quite unconscious of anything that was 
going on, and yet a confused connection between onr 
work and the wanderings of brain-fever possessed me. 
Out of consideration for my state, the riveting of tlie 
steamers’ plates had been stopped ; but it was soon 
discovered that the stillness greatly aggravated my 
fever, while the sound of eight hammers hard at work 
gave me immediate relief. 

The first new^s that greeted my returning consciotis- 
ucss and convalescence, was that of the addition by 
Government of 5,000/. to the funds of the Expedition. 
This was most cheering, since it sufliced not only to 
repay the advances made on my rcs[)onsibility by 
Messrs. Cox, but those of my friends Hampden Glecl- 
stanes and George Glas Sandeman also, and yet left 
3,000/. in hand for the exjienses of the undertaking. I 
had also the gratification of finding that the transport 
had been carried on with unabated energy during niy 
iUness, as well as the putting together of the steamer. 

Depots of coal were now established at Deir and 
Anna, on the Euphrates, with reference to our 
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approaching descent and survey of the river ; while, 
at the same time, we took every pains to make the 
Arab Sheikhs understand that our visit was one of 
peace* and mutual advantage. For the promotion of 
these objects, and to ensure a cordial understanding, I 
had proposed that Mr. Wherry, Consul at Aleppo, 
should undertake an explanatory mission to the Arabs. 
This, however, eventually devolved upon Lieutenant 
Lynch,* Mr. Wherry finding it difficult to leave his post 
for the purpose. Lynch set out on the 5th of September, 
accompanied by his brother, by the younger Staunton, 
and by Mr. Elliot, who had recently joined us.f The 
party proceeded in the first instance to Orfuh, then to 
Haran, and, making their way through that _ district, 
passed along the river towards Deir. During this 
mission, which necessarily occupied some time, the 
exertions of the officers and men of the Expedition 
continued with unabated ardour. 

The line of levels carried on by Lieutenants Murphy 
and Cockburn and Mr. Thompson Avas aijproacliing 
completion ; J and thougli tlic Dacha’s assistance Avas 
often more nominal than real, much Avas done not- 
withstanding, under Captain Estcoiirt’s direction, in 
moving the heavy weights on to Fort William. Thus, 
the bed-plates and cylinders Avere safely transported 
tliither, though under very adverse circumstances, 
especially during the heavy rains, Avhich had akeady 
commenced. While tliese various operations Avere 
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* See Appendix V. for Lieut. Lynch’s report, 

1 1 had made INIr. Elliot’s acquaintance at Bagdad just after his escape 
from the melancholy fate of Messrs, Taylor, Bo water, and their companions. 

t This was, it is believed, the longest lino of levels which had been 
carried out up to that time. 
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being carried on simultaneously at different points 
of our line, our leading object of putting together 
the ‘ Euphrates ’ steamer was proceeding rapidly. 
the different parts were brought up they were litted 
into their places at once. The keel and stern were tlie 
last to arrive ; but as soon as they were fitted in, tlic 
slips were prepared, and on September 26 the launch 
took place. 

M. Vincent Germain, who had only been deteiTod 
from joining the Expedition by the I’acha’s liostility, 
Avas present as a visitor on tliis occasion, and was lx)lli 
able and Avilling to give useful advice, although Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland’s presence Avas, in fact, all tluit Avas 
requisite to ensure success. 

The natiu'e of the ground Avas such that it had been 
imperative to put up our vessel parallel to the river, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to launch her sidc- 
AVfiys. The b;inks at Port William are some twenty- 
five feet above the surface of the Avater ; the steamei's, 
therefore, had to be put together at that elevation ; 
and it Avas necessary to prepare three slijrs — one near 
the boAV, a second at the stern, and a third amidships — 
along Avhich she Avas to be allowed to slide gently 
doAviiAvards, easing her off by means of <jne cliaiii 
near the boAv, and another toAvards the stern. Tliesc 
being ready, and the signal given, she sli})ped doAvn- 
Avards, and, at first, as gently as could be desiied; 
but Avhen she hud gone about a cpiarter of the distance 
toAvards the Avater, (Aiie of the chains stretched, and 
Avas evidently about to give Avay altogether. This Avas 
a very critical moment; but before there was tinns loi 
the chain to part entirely, and thus permit the vessel 
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to iiuilto a fatal swing round and be thrown olF the 
slips, Lieutenant Cleavcland, with admirable presence of 
mind, called to the men to ‘Let go the other chain 



and being now unchecked, our vessel continued to 
descend with increased and, to us, alarming velocity, 
till she actually leapt into the river. lla])pily, she fell 
into the Euphrates in an upright position, and the 
impetus, as may easily be imtigined, caused the water 
to lly upwards on each side. 13ut all was perfectly 
safe, and the astonished acclamations of several thou- 
sands of spectators accompanied the (to them) wonderful 
sight of iron floating on the water.* The good people 
of bir had, at the same time, the gratification of seeing 
the ensigns displayed of two nations Avhich are so 
deeply interested in making the present link not only 
permanent but mutually beneficial. On this occasion 
the ‘Euphrates’ had the Union Jack at the bowsprit, 
the blue Peter at her boAv, the Arab flag on the fore- 
mast, the Turkish Crescent on the main, and the British 
ensign at the stern. The launch thus happily eflected, 

^ The Arabs at Bagdad afterwards translated a distich, which runs 
lliu.'i : — 

^AVlieii iron floats on the water, 

There is nouglii for the Arabs but dispersion or slaughter.’ 
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rejoicings, with moderate conviviality on the part of 
ourselves and men, followed this successful operation. 

Next morning the ‘Euphrates’ was hauled to u 
suitable place alongside the bank, in order to place the 
heavy weights on board ; but, unfortunately as regarded 
her completion, two pieces of her boilers were still on 
the road, and each succeeding day’s delay increased 
our difficulties, although as yet the rains had only par- 
tially commenced. The bed-plates and keelsons were 
put on board and bolted down ; some deck-beams 
were fitted in their places, and a beginning was made 
with the watertight compartments. 

On October 3 Scyd Ali Agha arrived from Bagdad, 
with letters from our Eesident in that city to tlie 
various Arab Sheikhs along the river, urging them 
to give us every possible assistance. 

In the course of this month, especially during its 
earlier part, much was done. The engines Avere nearly 
set up — the magazine and cabin were far advanced ; 
but a great deal depended upon the goodAvill of tlio 
local authorities, and it woidd be difficidt to describe 
the petty annoyances to Avhich Captain Estcourt, and 
the officers generally, Averc subjected by the witlidraAval 
of the authority to obtain horses, camels, mules, &c. 
The difficulty of getting supplies was also increased ; for 
avaricious officials sought, by all kinds of vexatious 
extortion, to get more money than Avas fair. Still all 
our little force worked on with unabated patience, 
cheerfulness, and a hearty unity, which was one of our 
greatest elements of success. Q^he opposition of the 
Pacha of Egypt was at the bottom of all these difficul- 
ties ; although this seemed to admit of some excuse, 






keturn of lieutenant Lynch’s party. 

since a letter received at this period from Colonel 
Campbell, the British Agent and Consul-General in 
Egypt, assigned the hostility of the Porte to the Expe- 
dition as the cause for Mehemet Ali’s opposition. No 
doubt the Teal explanation of all the hostility evinced, 
and impediments thrown in our way, would be found 
in the opposition of Eussia to the establishment of a 
line to India by way of the Euphrates. 

Be this as it may, we were still apprehensive of tliis 
system being continued, and our anxiety was increased 
by a report that Lieutenant Lynch and his party had 
been attacked and destroyed by the Arabs. We had a 
few days of most anxious suspense, which were ended 
by the happy intelligence of the safe return of the 
party to Aleppo, only one of their attendants having 
been disabled by a serious wound. The belief had 
somehow prevailed among the Arabs that Lieutenant 
Lynch’s mission was in reality sent by Mehemet Ali 
■with sinister objects; and this had caused a hostile feel- 
ing on the part of the Subha Arabs, a branch of the 
Aniza, wlio commenced their intended attack on their 
guests by wounding one of the party. The tact with 
which this serious affair was treated by Lieutenant 
Lynch, not only prodneed amicable relations with the 
tribe, but led to their rendering assistance to tlie 
Expedition ; Lieutenant Ljmeh, with this object in view, 
allowing the affair of blood to remain as an unsettled 
daim between the Arabs and ourselves. 

Lieutenant Lynch brought from Aleppo two German 
travellers. Dr. and Mrs. Heifer, who came . to descend 
the river with us. They proposed in return to render 
Us really valuable services — Mrs. Heifer as a botanist, 
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and the doctor by his knowledge of geology and other 
scientific subjects. This was therefore, in all respects, 
a very acceptable addition to our party, and the ladies’ 
cabin being almost completed, we were able to give 
the necessary accommodation.* 

At this juncture we lost the invaluable services of 
Captain Estcourt, whose health gave way under his 
unwearied exertions ; and his illness necessitated a 
redistribution of work, to fill up the blank as far as it 
was possible. The line from the Siijur river to Port 
William was noiv allotted to Lieutenant Cleaveland and 
Seyd Ali, who had recently joined us from Bagdad ; 
that from the Sdjiir to Azaz was given to Messrs. Hector 
and Eassam ; ivliile to Mr. Fitzjames fell the charge 
of the portion on from Azaz to Gindarcez. Mr. 
Chaiiewood, assisted by Messrs. Elliot and Sadcr, 
undertook the line from Gindarcez to Murad Pacha, the 
general superintendence having devolved upon Lieute- 
nant Lynch, on his return from his mission to Heir. 
And, as it ivas all-important to convey the heavy weights 
before the rains set in, additional horses were 
purchased to the full extent that our remaining funds 
permitted, not doubting that the peojile would readily 
bring their bullocks to complete our task. Ac- 
cordingly 50 men and twice as many animals being 
engaged, one piece of the boiler Avas, with the assistance 
of men and officers, placed on board the steamer on 
October 28. And on the 5th of the succeeding 
month, 7 2 oxen and 3G men brought in another piece, 

• Dr. Ilelfer -was subsequently employed witli reference to the ciilh" 
vation of tea in Assam, where, most unhappily, he was murdered hy 
natives during his explorations. Our most agreeable travelling com- 
panion, Madame Heifer, is the present Baroness Nostitsch. 
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althougli with increasing difBculty, owing to the rains. 

These appeared to have now regularly set in, while • — ^ — • 
fresh and unexpected opposition from, the Turkish 
authorities augmented our impediments. The Mutsellim o^p^sition 
of Bir, whose opposition had hitherto been underhand, MutseiUm 
became openly hostile. Either from his wish to pay 
Ills court to the rising star in Egypt, or from some 
oilier motive, he ordered his people to withhold 
that assistance in men and animals which had now 
become more than ever necessary to us. 



‘ ICII I’ll Il.,VrES ’ STE.i M K W . 

This considerably crippled our powers. Still we 
managed to continue the transport more or less witlt 
our own men and horses ; while the advanced state of 
the ‘ Euphrates ’ steamer permitted us to commence the 
‘ Tigris,’ and her three sections were set up, that they 
might be again riveted together. The whole of her 
materials being comparatively light, with the excep- 
tion of one very ponderous piece of boiler, were 
conveyed by waggons and camels. In the hope of 
escaping the increased dilFiculties caused by a flooded 
country, every nerve had been strained to get all 
brought into the station before the rains came on ; 
every man and animal toiled to the utmost extent of 
his powers — but it was all in vain ! 

The rains finally set in before our task was accom- 
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plished, and towards the middle of November, Lieute- 
nant Lynch proposed a cessation of the transport until 
the spring. Some little respite would, no doubt, have 
been desirable for the sake of all concerned, but, for 
many reasons, I felt that intermission of any kind must 
be quite a last resource. The engineers and bojler- 
makers had already given notice that their time was 
nearly up ; and even if they could have been induced 
to remain, the consequent additional expenditure would 
have been a very serious consideration, so that, on this 
account alone, total inaction for the rest of the winter 
was to be avoided if possible. I therefore determined 
to make every effort to extricate the remaining heavy 
Effiirts to weights from their marshy bed. With this object, I 
the flooded forwarded a supply of planks to Lieutenant Lynch, and 
country, by moving them in succession from the 

• rear to the front of the carriage, we might create a plank 
road as we went along, and thus pass over the worst 
ground, promising my personal assistance as soon as I 
should have sufficiently recovered my strength.* I 
soon had the satisfaction of learning that the boiler’s 
sledge was on its way to the station with its ponderous 
load, while Lieutenant Cleaveland continued his portion 
of the work with his wonted unshaken perseverance. 

On December 1 another piece of boiler was safely 
brought into Port William by Mr. Hector, whose 
crowning achievement was the recovery of the 
Thediv- diving-bcll, which, having been overtaken by the rains, 
^wered. had been fairly lost in a sheet of muddy water, till its 
position was ascertained by means of bamboos used as 
feelers. Having discovered its whereabouts, Mb 

* I was llien recovering from fever and ague. 
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Hector caused it to be rolled out of the water by chap. 
means of poles, placed on a sledge, and drawn by ' — ^ 
bullocks to the station, where it was received with lively 



DTVlNO-nrLL. 

satisfaction, and a due appreciation of his successful 
perseverance. 

The opposition of the Mutsellim of Bir having relaxed 
in some degree, our efforts, aided by liberal payment, 
procured such a force of men and animals, that on 
December 9, our heaviest piece of boiler, drawn 
by 104 bullocks, assisted by 52 natives and all our 
own men, passed under a triumphal arch into Port Last boiler 
William, amidst a discharge of rockets and petereros, 
and the shouts, rejoicings, and congratulations of our J^^rivos. 
party, who now saw a termination to our long-con- 
tinued and anxious labours. One individual felt disap- 

pointment instead of pleasure. The Mutsellim of 
Bir had confidently expected that the deep mud in 
which the boiler lay imbedded would have rendered its 
removal utterly impossible, and now he beheld the last 
and most serious of our difficulties happily overcome ! 

Our large steamer was now fast approaching 
completion, and but few pieces belonging to the 
‘ Tigris ’ remained on the road. , To form depots of fuel 
along the river, and make arrangements for the 
coming survey and descent, would now have been all 


r 
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that remained to be done, had the Egyptian and 
Turkish officials been honest in giving their assistance. 
True, they had received orders to give us every aid ; but 
as neither Government really desired the success of the 
Expedition, they took advantage of the neutral ground 
lying between their respective frontiers,* and used it 
to disappoint our hopes as much as possible. Our 
materials were readily conveyed as far as the Egyptian 
frontier, wliere, on the plea that tliey had no right to 
take tlicm fiirtlier, they were allowed to remain. And 
there they would have remained until now, had no 
other than the local means of moving them on been 
found. But by the use of our own horses and men, 
and by the partial adaptation of camels to purposes of 
draught, we managed to do without the natives, and 
conveyed our materials into the Sultan’s territory, where 
we had a right to demand assistance. Finding himself 
foiled, our old enemy, the Mutselliin, caused our 
horses to be turned out of the village, forced the 
carpenters to leave their work and return to Bir, witli- 
held our supplies of bread from that town, and took 
the more decided step of searching our station for 
2,000 muskets, which he alleged had been brought by 
US with some sinister design. 

Those extraordinary proceedings caused me to 
apprehend that the seizure of our vessels was intended; 
and the thought passed througli my mind, that, in sueb 
an event, our amply-supplied magazine provided me 
with the means of leaving him nothing but the fragments 
of what had caused us such toil. When, however, my 
irritation calmed down, I saw reason to believe 

'this wn.M a distance) of barely five miles. 
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the Mutsellim’s conduct, as well as that of Mehemet 
Ali himself, were not likely to be sanctioned by the 
Sultan ; and on representing the circumstance to the 
Porte through Lord Ponsonby, this man was imme- 
diately dismissed, and a more favourably disposed 
successor appointed, while our preparations were 
quietly resumed. 

At one time during our difficulties, the immediate 
descent of the river with the larger vessel only seemed 
desirable, leaving the ‘ Tigris ’ to follow on her comple- 
tion. But the expected addition to the sailors from 
England, to replace the men who had perished, 
as well as the great advantage of having a second 
steamer in case of any untoward circumstance, caused 
this hurried descent to be abandoned. The new 
Mutsellim also gave us such limited assistance in 
workmen as we still required at the station ; and the 
Egyptian Government having become more favourably 
disposed towards us, I turned my attention to the • 
important object of a supply of fuel, and arranged a 
journey into the neighbouring part of the Taurus, 
with a view to the solution of this question. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

SEARCH FOR COAL AND NATIVE SI'EEL IN THE MOUNTAINS NHAR 
MARASH — ASCENT OP THE STEAMER TO THE TOWN OF RIR. 

We had heard that coal had been found not only in 
the country to the westward of our station, but also on 
the banks of the river below Port William, where it 
was described to us as a coal of ‘greyish-white colour. 
This we decided to leave until our descent of the river, 
and, hoping that two of our invalids, Messrs. Murphy and 
Ainsworth, might be benefited by the change, as well as 
myself, we left Port William on January 9, taking with 
us only one other effective individual, Mr. A. Staunton 
Proceeding to Aintab, and from thence to Killis, w( 
crossed the Beilan chain to Scanderoon ; whence w( 
sent some of our workmen (whose engagements wen 
completed) tc England, and commenced our exploratory 
journey. 

After going over the Issic plain, its battle-ground, 
and other places of interest, we continued our 
journey along the Jihun ^ to Missis, and to Adana,— 
thence to Tarsus, where we were hosjiitably received 
by the family of the French Consul, M. Gilet, whom we 
found engaged in excavating some very singular remains 
near the town. These consisted of massive wall^ ni 
the form of a parallelogram, within which, at 
end, was a solid square block of masonry, — while two 

* Jihun, or JehaTson^ the * River of the World.’ 
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transverse and very substantial lines of masonry crossed chap. 
this parallelogram at its eastern extremity. M. Gilet, 
however, in this case faded to find anything like an 
interior chamber, the whole consisting of masses of 
masonry, which most probably originally formed part 
of some kind of temple. 

Passing onward from Tarsus through a district of 
tertiary rock, we visited the extensive but imperfectly- 
worked lead-mines of Kule Boghaz, which occur in Kuie 

• k n Boghaz 

limestone oi the cretaceous senes. After an unsuc- lead- 
cessful attempt to find the expected coalfields, we 
resumed our journey along the abutments of the 
Taurus, in the direction of Sis. The people on this 
line have so bad a name, that our mukero (muleteer) 
refused to take us by the direct route, and we had 
immediate proof of his correctness, by a shot which 
was fired at us as we approached the neighbour- 
ing village. Shortly after this proof of illwill, Mr. 
Ainsworth and I, when looking for francolins, found Weiose 
that we had lost the rest of our party; and after 
attempting for some time to find them, we ultimately 
determined to proceed onwards, following the bear- 
ing which had been given us of north 72° E, We 
passed through a very picturesque country, and having 
torded the lliver Jihun, arrived at the village of 
Utchinga soon after dark, where we were treated to a 
scanty supper and one bed, without any tidings of our 
missing companions. Long before daylight we moved 
onwards in the same direction as before, and reached a 
'dlage called Guesiche. On enquiring for the lost 
Franks, w'o were conducted to another house, where 
ivc found a bright fire, but not that of our attendant 
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Malta. The master of the house led us upstairs, where 
ihstead of our own party, we found five strangers asleep 
We therefore hastily retraced our route, passing a 
Venetian tower ; and after making unsuccessful en- 
quiries at the village of Doorac, we reached, in the 
afternoon, the large square building, inhabited by the 
local chief of the district, Belcmang6-Oglou. Here we 
had a meal of thin bread-cakes, with pomegranates ami 
water-melons, &c. 

Enquiries for our party put us in communication 
with a Russian doctor, who only knew a few words of 
Turkish in addition to his owji language. Therefore, 
after some ludicrous attempts to get some traces of our 
missing comjianions, we had recourse to the Rci him- 
self ; from whom wa found, to our sci’ious disappoint- 
ment, that a guide could only be obtained to Adana, 
and 7iot to Sis, which lies in the op])osite direction. 
There seemed no alternative but to proceed : keep- 
ing therefore to our guiding 72° East, we passed over 
a succession of wooded shoulders, and through pic- 
ture quc valleys, halting for refreshment at the vil- 
lage of BuscholT, and later in the day at Booingusli, 
where, to our surprise, the people refused payment for 
their hospitality. We put up for the night at Solaclo, 
where we met with very different treatment, for a 
francolin, cooked by ourselves, was all that fell to our 
lot. Next day we followed the course of the Jiluiu, 
through very fine scenery, to Eaquela Quoi, whore, 
owing probably to the want of an interpreter, a cold 
room and scanty fare were all that we could obtain, 
which treatment naturally increased our anxiety to 
reach Sis ; indeed, we felt sure that we could not be 
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very for from this town, unless our bearings were 

incorrect. 

We obtained a guide for a short distance the next 
morning, although not without considerable difficulty, 
aiid were ferried over the Jihun, proceeding parallel 
to its left bank in what we supposed to be the direction 
of Sis. Early in the afternoon we fell in with some 
labourers, who told us that this town lay at the foot 
of the Carlo Tagh. The very remarkable peaks of 
this mountain now guided our stops. We passed 
one or two reed-built villages, and halted for the night 
at Mosolu, a collection of huts, in one of which we 
obtained sorry accommodation amongst a crowd of 
caterijies (muleteers), who had also halted with their 
animals for the night. Unable to procure a guide, we 
resumed our journey towards Carlo Tagh in the morn- 
ing ; and at noon, on rcacliing an extensive Turcoman 
camp, we had the great satisfaction of finding that oui’ 
bearing had been quite correct. Cheered and encou- 
raged by tliis certainty, we pressed on through an 
opener country, looking out anxiously for some marked 
object in addition to Carlo Tagh ; but none ajjpeared 
t;ll late in the day, when we descried, at the distance of 
some 20 miles, a stupendous conical rock rising fx’om 
the level ground, which might, or might not, prove to 
be Sis. The plain over which we were passing was in- 
tersected by the affluents of the Jihun, two of which we 
forded ; still, there was no appearance of any town. But, 
on crossing the bridge over the main branch of the Ji- 
hun, and rounding the rocky eminence which had latterly 
ginded our steps, our toil and anxieties were ended, 
hy finding ourselves actually entering the town of Sis. 
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We sought and found liospitality at the Convent 
of the Armenian Patriarch, and were most thankful 
for the frugal supper provided for us ; but still there 
was no news of our party. Later in the evening, how- 
ever, we leanit that they were at Sis, in another part 
of the town ; and on hastening to their quarters, their 
welcome, and the good supper prepared by Malta 
made up not only for our scanty meal at the convent, 
but also for our privations during the four days, during 
which we had made a joinney of about 125 miles. We 
could say and feel, with Horace, that past dangers 
became pleasures. On comparing notes we learnt 
that our party diad remained a whole day at the place 
where we had missed them, and failing to find any 
trace of our route they continued theirs to Sis ; but as 
they were behind us, and took another line, there was 
no chance of any tidings of them short of Sis, which 
they had only readied tlie day before we did. 

Sis is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch, whose 
palace is in the town, and it derives much of its im- 
portance from its being tlie centre of tlie three arclii- 
episcopates of Turkey. The town contains about 1,000 
houses, which are built round the remarkable rock 
already mentioned, which rises nearly 1,000 fcet above 
the plain. Tliis curious position has been castellated 
and strengthened with more than ordinary care, and 
its woi’ks indicate that this has been done at two 
different periods — the earlier one having had reference 
to boAvs and arrows only ; the latter consisting of wall 
flanked by round towers, and adapted for musketry. 

On the eastern side of this isolated hill is a spaciou 
natural cavern full of stalactites, which have a rid 
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purple or rather crimson tint. A few rahes from the chap. 
modern town of Sis are the remains of the ancient city, 
jiow called Kara Sis, or Black Sis. Its principal feature 
ig a remarkable castle, on one side of which a succession 
of cut-stone steps rise to the very summit of the hill. 

devoted the following day to the ruins of Ain Ain 
Ziubah. Its castellated remains are a few mUcs to the 
eastward of Sis. They have an imposing appearance, 
occupying, as they do, the steep slopes of a lofty rock 
oil the banks of the Pyramus, and the cut-stones are 
here still sharp and fresh. The crest of the hill is 
reached by steps cut in the rock ; it would otherwise 
be quite inaccessible. The ruins at its base consist of 
a square enclosure with a triple line of defence, con- 
taining temples and other remains. 

Prom Aiii-Zarbah we made our way to an adjoining Turcoman 
Turcoman camp, where wo received scanty hospitality, 
but were allowed to pass the night, and the next morn- 
ing we traversed the al[)ine and wooded scenery of the 
abutments of this part of the Taurus. One night was ii„rdio- 
spent in a small hut, built of hurdles and pai'tiaUy v,“iagp. 
Hooded, in the Turcoman village of Adjain Oglu Byad- 
Fuquoie. Tlie following night we reached Zootale, a 
neat Anneniau village containing stone-built houses, 
s^nugly placed in a hollow on the mountain-side. 

The scenery continued stiikiugly bold, and was varied 
liy two fine waterl'alls, and by the junction of the two 
branches of the Jihun' some 500 feet below us, while 
Heyond this appeared a village, looking as if suspended 
^''cr the water. Near this the ground became so 
Hilficult that it was necessary to unload our animals 
‘»id carry our luggage across it ; later we forded the 
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Anabat Su, and light beginning to fail we were glad to 
seek shelter from heavy rain in a goatherd’s hut on the 
mountain slope, which was already so filled by a flock 
of kids, that in order to admit us the shepherds had to 
remain outside all night smoking their pipes. We 
rewarded them next morning for their kindness and 
their supply of milk, and proceeded on our way. 

Neither of our hosts was willing to act as guide, 
and we had to get on as best we could with the 
Durdiiii Tagh before us. The mountain scenery was 
extremely fine, occasionally diversified with cascades as 
far as the castle and village of Anabat. Thence we 
continued our route through the village of Dungala, and 
descending through deep snow we arrived, after many 
difficulties, at the village of Fank, where we thorouglily 
enjoyed the luxury of a good fire to dry our wet 
clothes. Our path still lay along the side of tlie 
wooded mountain, at a considerable elevation, and ere 
long it became almost impracticable ; the baggage horse 
missed his footing and slipped down the declivity, till 
his descent was fortunately arrested by a tree, where 
he remained, with his legs on each side of it, suspended 
over the edge of the precipice. We managed to unload 
the poor fellow, and prepared to rescue him by means 
of the ropes attached to the baggage, with which we 
hauled him up to the pathway, never expecting that 
he would be able to move : to our surprise, however, 
he was almost unhurt, and did his work as well as usual. 

We now retraced our steps to Dungala, in order to 
find a more practicable road, and the next morning re- 
sumed our journey. A steep and difficult descent led 
us down to the Kurolu-su, which we forded above its 
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junction with the Jihun ; then, touching a bend of this chap, 
river, we followed a mountain pathway tiU we opened ■ — 
a more practicable pass through the Taurus, which 
brought iis to Marash, where we were conducted to the Reach 
very quarters I had formerly occupied in that city. 

Here the satisfactory intelligence awaited us that 
rapid progress was being made with the ‘Tigris’ steamer, 
and that, owing to recent orders from Mehemet Ali, our 
few remaining materials and stores were no longer to 
be allowed to remain in the territory which had been 
disowned by both the Sultan and the Pacha. 

Marash had ])een an important place to us, our 
supply of timber having come from its surrounding 
forests. Iron, plumbago, and native steel are also 
found in its neighbourhood, but our expectations of 
coal were disappointed, and here our search for it ended. 
Lieutenant Murpliy and Mr. Ainsworth set out for 
Sainsat to connect tliat place by triangulations with- our 
station, and I started alone and on foot for Port William, Refum to 
full of the prospect of immediately commencing the wiUiam. 
long-delayed descent and survey of the Euphrates. 

Taking the route of Eumkalah and Orum, I reached 
tlu; station on the evening of February 24, where I had 
the inexpressible pleasure of finding everything in a most 
satisfactory state. Lieutenant Cleavcland, Mr. Eden, 
find Seyd Ali, with the local assistance, which was now, 
for the first time, given lietu'tily, were approaching 
witli tlie last heavy portion of the ‘ Tigris.’ Lieutenant 
Lynch and his brother were employed in making some 
necessary purchases at Aintab. Captain Estcourt, his 
brother Mr. William Estcourt,* Messrs. Fitzjames, Staun- 
Tto llev. William Estcourt, of Newiiton Rectory, Totbury, Wilts. 
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ton, Hector, and Eassam were at the station, and then 
work almost finished. Indeed, we scarcely now required 
any assistance from Mehemet Ali, whose vexatious 
thwarting and opposition terminated when all difficulties 
had been overcome by pur own perseverance. Our 
last lieavy wciglit, the ‘Tigris’ boiler, reached the station 
on February 27, drawn by 104 oxen, with 52 native 
drivers to give them assistance, as well as all our 
own men, and it entered Port William under a trium- 
phal arch formed of the flags and ensigns of both 
the steamers. It was the last of our difficulties happily 
overcome, and as such was greeted by a discharge of 
guns and rockets, while three hearty cheers proclaimed 
the completion of our herculean task. 

While the bulwarks of the ‘ Tigris ’ were being pre- 
pared, the time was well employed by Lieutenant 
Lynch in connecting the river below Samsat with our 
station. The line of levels was also completed by Mr. 
Thomson ; and the measurement of a base-line for the 
approaching survey was carried out* by Captain Estcourt 
and Mr. Murphy, as well as the pendulum experiments. 
Our numbers were also completed at this period by the 
arrival of two sappers and four men from the ‘ Colum- 
bine,’ and the following distribution of officers and men 
was made for the approaching survey and descent : — • 


Allotmmt of Officers and Men to the ^ T]u2)hrates^ and ^ Tigris^ 
Steamers, the Commanding Officer being alternately 
each steamer : — 


* Euphrates.^ 

Capt. J. B. Estcourt, 43rd Ti. In, 
Ijieut. K. F. Cleavclarid, II. N, 
Lieut. II. F. Murphy, It. E. 

Mr. E. P. Charlewood, R. N. 


* Tigris.^ 

Lieut. II. II. Lynch, Indian N-avy. 
Mr. ir. Kden, It. N. 

Lieut. It. Oockburn, B. A. 
Doctor Staunton, It. A. 
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‘ Eupdeates.’ 

>It. J. Fitzjames, R. N. 
jIj.. William Ainsworth, 
jlr. C. Rassam. 1 
SeydAh. J ‘ 

Mr. Thomas Hurst, Engineer, 

} Passengers. 

Mrs. Heller. J 


^Tiobis.* 

Mr. A. Staunton. 

Mr. W. T. Thomson. 

Mr. William Eliot I _ 

J. Sader. J 

Mr. Andrew Clegg, Engineer, 
Lieut. R. B. Lynch, 1 _ 
Indian Army. 


Sergeant-maj orWilliam Quin, R. A., 
Storekeeper and Master-aUArms. 


Acting Sergeant R. Clerk, R. E., 
Carpmtei', 


Miners, 


Sergeant Sein, R. E. 

Corporal Gidens, R. E. 

Gunner Hughes, R. A. 

Gunner Gregor Me - 1 
Donald, R. A. | 

Gunner Charles Camp- I 
hell, R. A. i 

Gunner Edjv^ard An-*| 
drews, R. A. f Smiths. 

Gunner J ob Vainea, R. A. J 
Gunner David Ewart, R. A. 
Corporal W. Greenhill, R. A., As- 
sistant to Lieut. Murphy. 

Corporal William Black, R. E, 
Corporal W. '| 

Tilash, R. E. 1 Assistants to the 
Private Edra- | Engineer. 
ton, R. K J 

Private William Edrington, R. E. 


Bombardier Thomson, R. A, 
Gunner Harrison, R. A. 

Gunner Robert Tur - 1 

ner, R. x\ . j- Miners. 

Gunner James Hay, R. A. J 
Gunner Thomas 
Jones, R. A. 1* Smiths. 


J' 


Gunner Gosling, R. 

Gunner John Waddell, R. A., Trum- 
peter, 

Corporal Benjamin- 

Eisher, R. E. Assistants to 
Private Archibald the Engineer, 
McDonald, R. A. . 


Seamen. 


William Frew, Carpenter. 
Hiomas Jones, Qiiartermaster. 
J^hoinas Phipps, Boatswain. 

Haigh, tSailmaker, 

Thomas Phillips, 
beorge Davies. 

|Was Hunter, Jun. 

"illiara Denbitfh. 


Elias Lowrie, Quartermaster, 
Benj amin G ibson,7yorj^6‘?<v« m’s 
Thomas Hunter, Sen., Saihnaker. 
Thomas Booth. 

Charles Nash. 

Thomas Batty. 

William Benson, 

George Liddel. 


CITAP. 

XU. 
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CHAP. ^ Euphrates.’ 

XII. David Raerdon. 

^ Franklin Hofman. 

John Malta, Steward. 
John Waters, Cook, 
Hadji Mahomed. 

Brown 1 ^ 

John Clarke 


* Tigris.’ 

Duhek Sacho. 

Giacomo, Cook and Baker, 
Vecenao, „ „ 

Antoni, „ „ 

James Whittaker, Boiler ’-maker. 


Mr. John Bell* left in charge of Port William. 

A flat-boat, more like a raft indeed than an ordinar 
boat, had been built in order to deposit a supply c 
coal in advance of the steamer ; and our j)rcparation 
being tlius completed, our vessel was put in motion fo 
Trial-trip, a trial-trip to Bir on March 16. On this first attenip 
the engines failed to do their work, but a more satis 
factory trial was made the next morning. Aboii 
midway between Port William and Bir an island leavej 
only a narrow channel on its western side, and the 
current being rapid at this spot, Mr. Fitzjames and a 
few men were landed on the island, provided with a 
hawser, to guide the vessel in case her rudder should 
fail to act at this critical place. Thus prepared, the 
‘ Euphrates ’ passed into the opener part of what were 
now her own waters., at full speed, and displaying the 
British and Turkish ensigns, she saluted the castle 
and town of Bir as we approached. Our 21 guns, 
in honour of tlui Sultan, were duly returned by such 
artillery as the jilace afforded, and the scene altogctlier 
was most animated ; for the walls of the town, as well 
as the surrounding chalk hills, were covered by tlic 
population, old and young. Our intercourse with the 

* Mr. John Bell afterwards went to Abyssinia, where ho entered 
service of Theodore, and was killed whilst defending the king 
a'Sas.'iii s. 
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people before we returned to Port William gave us 
some idea of the surprise ‘which the ascent of the 
steamer against the current had caused them. There 
was no idea in this part of Asia that iron could be 
made to float ; therefore, until actually in motion, it was 
believed that the steamer must be resting on the 
bottom of the river. Once off, however, and stemming 
a rapid current, their astonishment knew no bounds ; 

‘ ten Englishmen,’ they said, ‘ could take their town,’ 
and tliey declared that the fact of our having immolated 
two Turks on board had given us this supernatural 
power. It was owing to this power, they asserted, 
that one child had fallen upon another from the top of 
a minarch without any injury to either. 

Having given the good people of Bir an opportunity 
of visiting the steamer wliilst lying opposite to their 
town, we returned to our station in order to make our 
final preparation for the descent and survey of the 
great river. 
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DKSCENT AND SURVEY OP THE RIVER EUPHRATES FROM PORT WILLIAM 
TO ZELERT. 
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In tlic short ascent and descent just accomplished, 
we had a practical proof that our steamer promised to 
realise Mr. Laird’s expectations, and this trial liad 
given us every hope tliat she would be equal to all that 
would be required of her during the almost imtricd 
navigation of tlie great river. 

The inspiriting scene at Birejik, and the conviction 
that we had taken the first step in extending tliose 
commercial relations which Great Britain lias so long 
maintained with her ancient ally the SultaTi, gave us a 
feeling of confidence in our success, which was shared 
by our whole party. We descended the river to a 
suitable halting-place a little below Port William, and 
with somewhat reduced speed, and. every precaution, 
we passed along the bold chalk hills on the Mesopo 
tamian side, at the rate of 13 or 14 knots per hour, 
leaving behind us that double stream of broken water 
with which we have been familiar since 1814, wlieii 
the first rivei’-stcainers were introduced on the Clyde 
and Forth. 

To the people of this part of the East, however, 
the powers of steam were utterly unknown. After 
their usual exclamation of ‘ God is great !’ they eoin- 
pared the magical propulsion of the vessel to a 
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arrow, ‘ driven ’ (they said) ‘through the water by a 
supernatural power, throwing one half of the river on 
tliis side, the other on that.’ Their excitement was 
beyond description, whilst we, as we approached our 
aiicliorage, were quietly dining in the cabin with some 
(Viends who had done us inucli service ; and tliiis 
closed this eventful day, which formed the one bright 
spot between the toils and trials of the preceding eleven 
months, and those which were still to be met during 
the further progress of the Expedition. 

We proposed to carry on the descent and survey of 
the river simultaneously as follows : the longitudes and 
latitudes of tlic principal points were to l)c determined 
by Lieutenant Murphy : a chain of triangles wms to bo 
carried along the river by Captain Estcourt, and a map 
of the country laid down by him also :• and the river 
was to be most carefully sounded and examined. We 
had also to decide where depots of coal shoidd be 
placed : these practical arrangements occupied our first 
evening. The next day was one of most active em- 
ployment. At an early hour Lieutenant Cleavcland 
and Mr. Charlewood started to survey the first portion 
ofilie river. Mr. Fitzjames was preparing to raft coals 
tor the use of the steamers. Lieutenant Murphy was 
engaged in determining the astronomical points, whilst 
Captain Estcourt continued the survey, with his Avonted 
energy^ in order to map the countiy from Bir to Boles. 

The prosecution of these important objects by iso- 
lated and almost unprotected parties on the water 
may ajrpear to have been almost too hazardous, but in 
one instance was any anxiety or reluctance felt by 
■'"y one of those so employed. Constant intercourse by 
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night and day witli the people of the country, durinr 
eleven months, had removed any feelings of imeasiiies; 
whicli the olBccrs and men might at first have enter 
tained. I was probably less free from anxiety tluu 
those under my command, romembering, as I did, tin 
treatment which I had formerly more tlian once ex 
pcricnced from the Arabs ; though at tlie same tiiin 
the fact that no temptation of arms, stores, or cvei 
gold, had in any one instance induced tliem to brcal 
laitli witli us since we landed, seemed to justify m\ 
present confidence in them ; besides, instead of haviiit 
to deal, as formerly, with a solitary individual, 
were now well-armed, and accompanied by a stroiii 
and to them a mysterious if not a supernatural powc]' 
The sudden appearance of a strange machine cuttiiii 
tlirough the water, and moving against wind am 
current from one centre of operations to anotlici 
could not fiiil to impress tlie minds of a superstition 
people ; — vve felt that, in descending the river niidc 
these novel circumstances, we ran no kind of risk, S( 
long as the prestige of our su[)ernatural powers re 
mained in full force. I sliould mention that we ivcn 
commencing the survey with only one steamer, llu 
‘ Tigris ’ not being yet sufiiciently advanced to accoin 
pany lier consort. 

Our progress the next day was not propitious. Aftei 
going on lavourably for some hours the steamer rau 
aground, and that so firmly that it became neccssaiy 
to lighten her to get her afioat. Before that could be 
ai^complislied a violent storm of thunder, lightning 
and rain came on, and continued witliout intei'inisj^i^’^^ 
for nearly Ihi’ce days. It was not until Marcli 22 tW 
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lie descent was resumed, and we readied a place 
eiiiarkable from the passage which the river here 
brees for itself through a barrier of difficult hills. This 
pot is the whirlpool of Gourlou, and close to it the 
•iver makes a bend almost at a right angle as it passes 
L perpendicular mass of rock. It was with some 
iiixiety that we ap[)roached this singular spot, although 
VC had the advantage of Mr. Charlewoods jiievious 
*xainiiiatio:i of its didiculties, as well as of the thought- 
'ul action of Captain Estcourt, who, as we neared the 
laiigerous spot, appeared on the crest of the rocks, 
vaving his hat to warn us to keep clear of the whirl- 
)Ool. We found this lar easier to do than we had 
iiiticipated ; the vessel answered her helm most per- 
ectly at the critical moment, and we brought up 
)cl()w the village of Gourlou, to which the coaling 
•aft followed, amidst the exclamations of wonder of the 
)cople. 

Next day the boats surveyed the river as far as the 
)ictiires([ue castle of Jerabolis, whither the steamer 
indraft followed them immediately. llej*e we foiuula 
aipply of coal, which our horses had brought from 
L\)rt William, and received at the same time the satis- 
uctory intelligence that the ‘ Tigris^ was almost ready 
e join us. 

In the neighbourhood of Jerabolis, we met the 
'liook, a tribe of Arabs wlio are still armed with the 
H'iinitive weapons of slings and huge cliilts. . At lirst 
liiiy approached us with a feeling of alarm, which 
gradually lessened, and was soon exchanged for one 
d confidence and cordiality. Here our two surveying 
’artios joined us, while the boats were again sent oJi 
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in advance. We walked over the plain to the mins 
of Membidge (once Hierapolis); there we found an 
extensive aqueduct, a temple believed to have been 
dedicated to Aterates, and other remains. We wero 
accompanied by some Arabs, of whose friendly dis- 
position we had an accidental proof by finding their 
arms (about thirty stand) in the tombs of the cemetery 
wliere they had deposited them before joining us. 

On our return to the steamer, we learnt that slie liad 
been visited during our absence by a good many Arabs, 
some of whom came off to her on inflated skins, wliile 
all evinced a friendly feeling towards us. They often 
caused us much amusement by their remarks; It was 
our invariable custom to lay-to on Sunday, and to allow 
some of the men to go on shore in the boat. When 
ready to return we hoard their ‘ If you please send tlie 
boat,’ which was constnied by the Arabs into ‘ Eblis ’ 
[Devil), and they expressed their surprise to Eassaiu 
that all those Englishmen bore the name of Eblis— 
or Satan. Their attempts at pronouncing our English 
names were signal failures. Chesney was the only one 
they could manage. This they pronounced very well, 
but Cleaveland was Clay own-, Charlewood, Chalhot\ 
Fitzjames, Fissajimmis; Escourt, AS'cooi(or smooth), lire. 

Next morning we received a favourable report from 
Lieutenant Cleaveland of the navigability of the nvev 
as far as Kalat-en-Nejm. Just as we were starting we 
perceived that tho Arabs, who had shown symptoms of 
great alarm, wero actually praying to be delivered 
from the terrible danger with which they believctl 
themselves to be menaced. The first part of this days 
descent was carried on with unusual care, the rnti 
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being wide and comparatively shallow, but it was easy 
\TOrk beyond this to Kalat-en-Nejm, the Castle of the' 
Stars. The boats preceded us landcr Mr. Charle- 
wood and Mr. Hector, who had come to us from his 
own vessel, the ‘ Tigris,’ for orders. The Castle of the 
Stars occupies an important place in connexion with 
Arab astronomy, and with us it had the additional 
interest of being the spot where the tunnel was supposed 
to exist beneath the river. The castle itself is tole- 
rably perfect, with the exception of a single breach made 
during its defence by the Arabs against the Turks. It 
occupies a commanding position, overhanging the water. 

The passage beneath the river was naturally our 
leading object, and a descent of some 200 stone steps 
with inclined slopes at intervals, on the Arabian side, 
brought us into a spacious subterranean passage, which 
wo followed, expecting to come out in Mesopotamia. 
Ere long, however, we found it blocked up with loose 
stones, which we proceeded to clear away, and suc- 
ceeded in opening a practicable passage, Avhiclj we 
followed until the dangerous state of the roof warned 
us to go no farther. Our expectation of crossing into 
Mesopotamia under the Euphrates was thus disappointed, 
nor were we able to ascertain whether the tunnel is 
continuous, from side to side. Arab tradition makes 
It pass the whole way under the river and come out at 
Serren Tower, nearly three miles from the left bank. 

The surveying parties joined us at this place. Lieu- 
tenant Cloaveland returned with a description of the 
river as far as Kara Bambuge. On the left bank we 
discovered a raised causeway extending from the 
leighbouriug hills to the river, Avhere it terminates 
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*xnF’ masoniy, with sloping buttresses, down to 

the water, affording facilities for landing-places at dif- 
ferent heights up the river. In these sloping walls 
are recesses, apparently in connexion with the land- 
ing-])lnces, as if to afford storage for goods. Wo 
traced the paved lioinan road for a short distanci; 
from this well-known zeugma (ford), and we found 
corresponding though less perfect Tcmains on tlio 
Arabian side of this passage ; the comniuni(;ation may 
have been carried on by a bridge,* or by means of 
boats onljn 

We had much friendly intercourse with the Arabs 
of the Aniza, as well as of other tribes at this plaoo. 
They came off frequently and most gladly to visit us, 
paddling on their inllated skins to the steamer, which 
they began to regard as a friendly though mo.st incom- 
])rehensib!e monstei'. 

As soon as our astronomical observations at Kalat- 
Dcsconi en-Mejm were completed, we resumed the dcsconl 

resunuHl. • i i i • tt- V - 

witii the intention ot reaching Kara Jlambuge on 
the 30th. But when we were about six miles from 
our destination, a bank of pebbles, which had been 
completely hidden by the tui’bid waters of a violent 
flood when Lieutenant Cleavcland had passed down 
in his boat, suddenly interrupted our voyage, ami 
not only caused serious delay, but gave rise to two or 
three stirring incidents connected with Arab life. 

Not antici])ating any lengthened delay, I walked on 
in advance of the steamer to examine the opeiunff 
through the rocky banks of the river at Kara 

* Captain F.yncli found llio aljiitments of this bridge, wlion jrassing 
a pt'ritMl up tho rivor rhiriiif? the season of low water. 
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Bambuge. This pass is extremely striking ; on the cilvp. 
left bank huge masses of limestone rock rise per- 
pendicularly to a great height above the river, which 
is here about 400 yards broatl ; whilst on the right Bamtugo. 
bank equally grand and lofty chalk rocks are sur- 
mounted by the ruins of an extensive castle, which 
has been built in successive stages, from the water’s 
edge to the summit of the rock, while the - river 
below Hows round the foundation of the castle, 
nearly at right angles to its previous course. 

Tliis passage was examined witli much care with 
retercnce to our vessel, to whicli we then returned, 
lu the meantime the state of tlie river had become 
more unftivourable to our progress. A rush of water 
liad driven the steamer up the side of a bank of steamer 
pebbles, which we saw must be moved somehow f^rl-onnd. 
or other before she could be Iloated. All our ener- 
gies were at once turned in tliis direction, and a large 
body of Arabs was employed to dig out our vessel. 

This operation, however, proved to be quite the labour 
of Sisyphus, for the current replaced the bank of 
pebbles almost as ftist as it Avas removed. In this Avay, 
still hoping, and as constantly disappointed, things 
continued for some time, until our Avork Avas unex- 
pectedly interrupted. 

ITa.ssan Agha, sheikh of the Beni Said, had been 
invited to our steamer, and had received a foAvling- 
piece in return for his kindness, shoAvn previously to 
our surveying parties. He Avas sent back to his tribe 
"A our boat, little expecting that this piece of attention 
Avould be attended by any unpleasant consequences. 

^ was returning from taking some bearings Avith Lieu- 
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XJII. ’ ^ 

• — place caused us to hasten our steps with most un- 
comfortable forebodings, which were increased on 
our meeting Dr. Heifer, and hearing that our boat 
had been attacked and that Sheikh Hassan was killed. 
We. liurricd forward, our little band being joined 
by Mr. Hector, Corporal Greeuhill, and three of our 
men ;• and found upwards of fifty Arabs preparing to 
attack the vessel; and at the same time almost cutting 
off our communication with her. Under these critical 
circumstances we took the bold course of advancing to 
clear a passage, which movement was seen on board, 
and a blank cartridge was at once fired from one of 
tlie steamer’s 9-pouuders, which ended the affair by 
causing the Arabs to scamper off. 

Mr. Fitzjames now joined us, and from him we re- 
ceived an explanation of the whole thing. Sheikh 
Ilassan’s tribe, the Beni Sai'd, had a long-standing 
An Arab blood-fcud with the Fahal Arabs, who, seeing the’ir 
blood-feud, landing from our boat, seized this opportunity 

of revenging themselves upon him. Hassan endea- 
voured to save his life by flyiiig back to our protection, 
and as the boat shoved off, the undaunted- Sheikh 
loaded his recently-acquired piece and returned the 
fire of his enemies. About twelve shots' were fired at 
her before she could get out of reach, three of which 
struck her, though, as it proved, harmlessly, and the 
Sheikh escaped unhurt. If our blank cartridge had 
not produced a decided effect, our guns were provided 
with canister as a last resource ; but having ascer- 
tained satisfactorily that no hostility was intended 
towards us, I accompanied Lieutenant Murphy 
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shore in the afternoon, while he continued his observa- chap. 
tionri from the neighbouring high ground. — r-l- 

Our undivided efforts were now given to the ex- Difficulty 
tiicution of our steamer, which we saw could only 
be accomplished either by manual labour or by the 
Hooding of the river. For the latter we should have had 
to wait ; we consequently adopted the more laborious 
but immediate course. More than a hundred Arabs 
were employed in digging out the steamer, and, as 
soon as this was all but effected, we endeavoured to 
swing her round by means of pulleys and chain-cables. 

Many alternations of hope and anxiety attended our 
edbrts during periods of storm, heavy rain, and fine 
weather, accompanied by rapid flooding of the river at 
one lime, and by its formidably swollen waters at 
another, which at times floated the steamer, and 
swirled her round so rapidly and so violently as to 
break her chain-cable. This happened three times at 
least. On one of these occasions, which took place on 
April 2, the vessel, being at that moment afloat, was 
suddenly swirled round with such impetus that the 
cable Avas snapped in the middle, and in spite of all 
our exertions she was again forced up the side of the 
bank and almost out of the water. Fortunately a new 
Hawser had lately come from the ‘ Columbine,’ and 
we redoubled our exertions, that we might be in a 
position to make use of it. About a hundred Arabs 
Were again employed, in addition to our own people, to 
remove the bank of pebbles, in which the recent 
flood had literally imbedded our steamer more firmly 
dian. before. 

Tins state of things continued for a fortnight, when 
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our happiness on lintling that the increased deptii of 
water had quietly floated us, was sadly damped by a 
very unexpected misfortune. Mr. Fitzjames had been 
paying us a visit as his raft passed downwards towards 
Kara Bambfige, a little short of which place she got 
upon the shoal, and he found her full of water, and all 
her provisions floating about. The river rose so nnicli 
during the evening of the 17th as to sweep her off 
the shoal and enable him to bring her up under the 
chalk bank. His account of her rdtimate fltte shall be 
•given in his own words : — 

‘ The river here ’ (at Kara Bambuge) ‘ makes an 
abrupt turn to the right, the current setting along lofty 
chalk clifls into a deep bay, terminating at a rocky point 
from Avhich the current sets to the 0[)posite shoi'c at 
another rocky and perpendicular clilT. Here the river 
is about 400 yards broad, and the remains on each 
side seem to show that a bridge at one time stood here. 
At the first point all our eflbrts to get the flat-bottomed 
boat off being unavailing, we stood forward and endeii- 
voured to place bags of cottoir between her and the 
rocks, as she swept along them at the rate of seven 
knots. But with one crash, she sent her whole bo\'' 
up, and down she went head-foremost in seven fathoms 
water, leaving barely time, by means of the cotton bags 
in the first instance, and eventually by the boats, to 
save ourselves. We saved, however, two casks of pro- 
visions, but my clothes were lost, and, what was still 
more serious, fifteen tons of coals for our voyage — 
the mooring-chains — also a number of rings, tlm 
jumpers, and some firearms also.’ 

Mr. Fitzjames landed about five miles lower doum, 
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rtiul walked up to join us with the unwelcome intelli- 
ociice of the loss of the coal-raft, which wjis a serious 
one to the Expedition. We were just entering the 
passage where this accident had happened. The stream 
is somewhat rapid at this spot, where it is shut in 
between the fine white cliffs, already described, rising 
to the height of 150 feet on both sides ; but its depth, 
and width of 400 yards, made it perfectly easy for a 
steamer, with the exception of one abrupt angle at the 
toniiiiiation of the jiassage, where any failure of the 



I'LVINti BUlJKiH. 

I'lulder might liave caused this bend to be as fatal to 
iw as it had been to the raft. We, however, were well 
prepared for the difiiculty, and passed through it safely 
lit lialf-spced, bringing up near the ruins of the castle 
of Kara Bambuge, Avhere avc were joined by the ‘ Tigris,’ 
as well as the diving-bell and the pontoon-rafts. I 
arranged that these should remain here for the moment, 
ar tlie hope of recovering some of the cargo of the 
recked raft, while we steamed the remaining nineteen 
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miles to Beles on April 19. The ‘Tigris,’ with the 
flats and rafts, which we found very useful in supply, 
ing the wants of the steamers, and keeping up commu- 
nication between them, shortly joined us at this place. 

With the exception of the trying delay above Kara 
Bambuge, and the loss of our coals, everything had 
hitherto gone on well. Constant communication with 
Port William had been kept up by means of our 
horses, which from time to time brought us coals, 
provisions, spare cables, and even money, with perfect 
safety. Our friendly relations with the Arabs had 
been uninterrupted, save by the temporary misunder- 
standing about Sheikh Hassan ; and Captain Estcourt’s 
survey, and Lieutenant Murphy’s astronomical points, 
had been carried thus for most satisfactorily. The 
ruined and interesting city of Beles became, as it were, 
a fresh point of departure for us — 101 miles had been 
carefully surveyed to this, the nearest point to Aleppo, 
the ancient port, in fact, of that city — and the place 
which, in our sanguine expectations of the speedy es- 
tablishment of the Euphrates Line to India, we had 
already fixed upon as its modern emporium of com- 
merce. It had been arranged, therefore, that the 
steamers should make some short stay at Beles, and that 
they should be met there by some of the principal 
merchants of Aleppo, who were anxious to give us this 
proof of their appreciation of the benefits they antici- 
pated from our enterprise. Our vessels also required 
painting and some adjustment of their fitments, while 
we were also an-xious to carry out some experimental 
trials of their speed and powers, for which this part of 
the river\as very favourable. 




(hum 
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A great change had taken place in Beles and its 
neighbourhood since it had been visited by our survey- 
ing parties a short time previous to our arrival. It 
vas at that time quite deserted : — now wc found more 
tluin a thousand tents of the redoubted Aniza tribe 
pitched in the centre of the rich pasture-lands by which 
it is surrounded, while another formidable tribe, the 
Beni Said, were encamped on the opposite side of the 
river. These circumstances did not cause us to inako 
any change in our plans, and on April 20 we com- 
menced clearing the vessels for painting. Thunder- 
storms and heavy rain prevented us from doing much 
before the 24th, when the proceedings of the Arabs 
attracted our anxious attention. Our confidence in 
them, which had hitherto been unshaken, was ‘now 
somewhat staggered. Corporal Greenhill, of the Sap- 
])ers, while employed in planting a station-flag in 
tlie vicinity, was suddenly seized by three • mounted 
Arabs, who jumped from their horses, put their lances 
to his throat, and proceeded to cut off his brass coat- 
buttons, which they no doubt took for gold. Having 
obtained the coveted booty, they released the Corporal, 
iiiid liastencd away lost they should be seen from the 
steamer. Such conduct could not be left unchecked, 
and Captain Estcourt, Lieutenant Cleaveland, Mr. 
hitzjamcs, and fourteen men moved up the adjoining 
ravine, where they encountered a strong party of the 
Aniza, apparently preparing to retreat, although this 
was evidently only a feint ; for the Arabs, who were 
mounted on horses and dromedaries, endeavoured to 
nitcrcept our party, and would probably have suc- 
<‘eeded in doing so, had not Captain Estcourt at once 
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perceived their purpose, and with admirable presence 
of mind, made a rapid demonstration in light infantjy 
order, which checked them, and gave his own party 
time to reach some ground, rather difficult of access, 
and within range of the steamer’s guns and rockets. 
Tliis affair, whiijh had threatened to be serious, ended 
without anything more than an accident to Mr. Pitz- 
james, who, in his extreme zeal, broke his ankle in 
leaping from a height. The Aniza, liowcver, kept us 
all on the alert ; for as they chose to remain at a slion 
distance from us, we were obliged to keep a party on 
the elevated ground close by to watch their movements. 

Tlic proximity of this commanding ground to the 
steamer caused some uneasiness among our men. As 
soon as I became aware of this feeling, I endeavoured 
to show them, practically, that the disadvantage caused 
by moderately elevated ground is not by any means so 
great as is generally imagined. I sent Sergeant-major 
Quin to such a position behind the crest of the hill iis 
he would naturally have oi^cupied, to enable liim to fire 
down on our decks, when every one on board at once 
perceived that he could not elfcct this without exposing 
his head and shoulders quite as much as those of a 
man firing at liim over our own bulwarks would have 
been, which fact may be exemplified by supposing a 
line to be drawn from the crest of the hill in question 
to the top of our bulwarks ; or by a line Irom the 
cavalier of a fortress to the crest of a besieger’s battery, 
which, although a good deal lower, is not subject to 
any prejudicial command. Nor was there, in reality, 
any serious disadvantage in this respect at lleles, since 
our steamers had ample means of rejiclling any attack 
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lat could have been made ; but our great object was 
3 avert any tlireatened hostilities on the part of the 
Lrabs, and to establish- friendly relations, based, if 
lossiblc, on a formal treaty of peace. 

Witli this end in view we endeavoured at once to open 
micable communications with them, proposing to 
dUow these up by inviting the principal Sheikhs to 
isit us, and to take advantage of this intercourse 
0 impress them by a display of our power. We 
)pciied negotiations through Mr. Eassam, who, finding 
he Arabs well-disposed, spent two or three days in 
heir camp, accompanied by Mr. Elliot. His intimate 
oiowledge of tlie Arab cliaractcr gave him great 
idvantagcs, and he stimulated their curiosity to see our 
kvonderful steamships, feeling sure that their astonish- 
neiit would efiect all that we wislicd. On the 28th, 
\Ir. Elliot (himself half an Arab) returned to us ac- 
•oinpanied by three Aniza chiefs with ciglit attendants, 
\vho were at once accommodated with a tent which we 
liad prepared for them on shore. We purjiosely post- 
poned tlieir visit to the vessels until the next day, in 
Dider to treat them, after dark, to a discharge of 
Congreve and Whale rockets along the surface of the 
river, which, owing to its width at tliis place, was 
particularly favourable to a grand display of the 
rushing power and increasing speed of tliese fiery 
uiissiles. This exhibition overcame our guests com- 
pletely, and impressed them with a feeling of helpless 
iiiferiority. The rockets occupied them till supper- 
hine, and on setting food before tliem, with spoons and 
^^i*ks, they said, ‘ God sujiplics us with fingers — why do 
you give us metal hands ? ’ 
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- — tion were increased on their being shown every part of 
both vessels, and these feelings reached their climax, 
wlien returning on deck, after the bewildering sight of 
the engines, they were treated to some discharges of 
canister from the 9-pounders, as well as from some of 
our smaller brass guns, which produced such an eflect 
on the surface of the noble river as would have been 
very striking even to those well acquainted with tho 
effects of artillery, while to the Arabs it suggested the 
utter impossibility of any attempt to resist sucli tre- 
mendous power. The result of this exhibition was all 
that we could have wished. The Aniza chiefs tlicm- 
selves proposed to render our present good understand- 
ing permanent by means of a treaty, and consented tr 
go into the necessary details forthwith. A formal 
a'lcjity meeting for this purpose therefore took place between 

with tho . - . n • 1 

Aniza. US lu tlic cvemiig, aiKl a treaty of amity and permanent 
peace between the government of King William IV. and 
the important Arab tribe of the Aniza was discussed 
and finally agreed upon, its basis being the establish- 
ment and maintenance of commercial facilities on 
friendly ter ms. 

Their chief (Tedaan) was much pleased, and repeated 
to me constantly, ‘We are friends to the English; 1 
have made you my father, you must take care of me. 
The favourable disposition of our guests towards us 
induced us to go a step further, and to press them fo 
give up their long-cherished hostility towards the 
Shamar, an almost equally powerful Arab tribe. At 

* This document, no doubt, still exists in the archives of the 
Ollice. 
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first there did not seem to be the smallest prospect of 
success, for my well-meant efforts were mot by -the 
Aniza Sheikh with the curt and apparently conclusive 
reply, ‘ That they were born to be enemies, and must 
continue to be so.’ A long discussion followed, with 
very little effect, until I remembered the existence of a 
passage in the Koran inculcating peace and goodwill, 
which Kassam was able to repeat to them in pure 
Arabic — which carried our point, and peace was agreed 
upon by the Aniza and Shamar tribes, and cemented by 
a marriage, for which I at once provided a limited 
dotation on the part of the British Government. We 
thought it better to let the Aniza chiefs depart without 
presents, Avhich, under existing circumstances, might 
have lessened the high position which we had so care- 
fully maintained. 

Our friendly relations with the Arabs thus happily 
restored, our ordinaiy operations were resumed, with 
renewed confidence and satisfaction, on May 2. We 
lightened the ‘ Tigris ’ in order to make trial of her speed 
and power, which were both satisfactory, although in 
neither axse was she equal to her consort the ‘ Euphrates,’ 
which stemmed the current in the most satisfactory 
manner on the following day. During our stay at 
Beles we had had the pleasure of a visit from Lieu- 
tenants Crawford and Henderson, of the Koyal Artillery,* 
from Aleppo. They now left us, taking with them 
two of our engineers, Hurst and Clegg, and the 
carpentere, Jackson and Watt, who had all rendered 
such important services that their departure was felt to 
a most serious loss : but their time had expired, 
* Each has now the rank of Major-General. 
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as had also that of a very valued visitor, Mr, William 
Estcourt, who had joined the expedition at Bir, and 
remained with his brother, sharing in his and our occu- 
pations up to the time of our halt at Beles. He too 
now left us, carrying with him the sincerestgood wishes 
of our whole party. 

Everything was now ready for the prosecution of our 
descent, and the ‘ Tigris ’ steamed down the river (on 
May 4) to Ja’ber Castle, the ‘ Euphrates ’ preparing to 
follow, on the arrival of a supply of provisions from 
Aleppo, on the 6th, Passing the minareh, and the 
three remaining towers of the ancient castle of Beles,* 
she followed the tortuous course of the river, between 
low banks clothed with tamarisk and forest trees, in- 
habited, at this season of the year, by thousands of 
Arabs. We brought up close to the Tigris, a httle way 
below Ja’ber. A drawing by Major Estcourt gives a 
most faithfiil representation of the so-called Giant’s 
Castle, and its lofty minareh, witli Tell Marabbou (the 
Saint’s Hill) in the background. Tradition, as given to 
us by the neighbouring tribe the Weldah, ascribes 
these works to Alexander the Great, who crossed the 
Euphrates at the adjacent passage at Thapsacus. But 
another account states that the castle was constructed 
by an Eastern conqueror named Ja’ber, to support his 
invasion of Egypt. Its position would no doubt have 
given it great importance in early, and even in later 
times, when it, as well as many other strongholds, was 
besieged and eventually taken by Nur-ed-din. Up 
the time of Benjamin of Tudolaf it was a very iW' 

^ Plate h, p. 210, vol. ii., ^Expedition to Euphrates and Tigris. 

t fiela Midharah, vol. i. p. 80 of * Benjamin of Tiidela,’ by AsIibi’. 
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)ortant place. It reminded us strongly of the citadel 
)f Aleppo, although it is something loftier, and rather 
aore extensive. 

Two hours* steaming, between banks richly wooded 
irith tamarisk, allspice, and jasmine, brought us to 
il-Edhen, near ^hich place the stream is separated by 
ome islands into three branches, one of which was fol- 
awed by the ‘Tigris,’ while the ‘ Euphrates ’ took a diffe- 
ent course, under the impression that we should find it 
, more favourable one for her ; but she ran aground, and 
\re had to recall the ‘ Tigris ’ to give us assistance — and 
liiis both vessels were delayed^. just as we were ap- 
n'oaching some places of deep interest. We had to 
)mpty the boilers to lighten the vessel, and thus got her 
ifloat again the next morning, when all hands were 
)c<;upied cutting wood for the subsequent part of our 
myage. 

We resumed the descent on the 9th, keeping one of 
he boats ahead, to facilitate our examination of the 
iver, and give notice of any obstruction. In this way 
ive carefully examined the banks on either side of the 
fnemorable passage of Thapsacus (now Hamman), and 
^Iso the- extensive ruins of ancient Susa, and other sites 
interest which we visited during our thirteen miles’ 
steaming to Eacca, where we brought up, notwith- 
standing its, low and swampy situation, which on the 
score of^ health was very undesirable. It is, however, 
^ place of some celebrity in Moslem history, althougli 
researches next morning were scarcely repaid by 
ftc discovery of a spacious cistern, the remains' of a 
^^osque, the ruins of Haroun-el-Easchid’s palace, and 
extensive walls which once surrounded this city of 
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the Khaliph El-Mansour, whose name has been de- 
servedly handed down to us in connection with astro- 
nomical observations, and with his promotion of the 
science of astronomy itself by the measurement of a 
grand base-line on the plain near this city. 

The astronomical position of Eacca ]p.ving been fixed 
by Lieutenant Murphy, we steamed eleven miles farther 
down the river to Amram, which is situated on its left 
bank, about halfway through the forest of the same 
name. On the right bank is an elevated plain bounded 
by a range of chalk hills. Here we again met some of 
the friendly Weldah Arabs, but, to our surprise, they 
scampered away from their tents in the wildest manner, 
owing, as we soon learnt, to an alarm caused by the 
Effadees, who had crossed the river on skins to seize 
their bullocks, as they thought, at our instigation. * 
An assurance of friendship was quickly given by 
Eassam, ‘ on his head and beard,’ which solemn invoca- 
tion induced them to return ; and we followed it up by 
offering them bread in token of friendship, in which 
spirit they received it, and ate it wdth evident relish 
and confidence. Eather more than a hundred of this 
tribe were present on this occasion, and these, having 
secured the alliance of the powerful strangers, uttered 
shouts of defiance against the Effadees, who were look- 
ing on from the opposite bank of the river. ^ 

We thought this a favourable opportunity for produc- 
ing some of the goods, ^ which we had brought out 
for the purpose of opening a trade by barter,.but our 
negotiations were interrupted by the ludicrous circum- 
stance of one of our guns being accidentally turned 
towards the Afabs.^ ‘The moment they perceived thiS) 
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ill bartering was at an end, and in less than five chap. 

XUI 

ninutes all had fled. The Sheikh afterwards returned ■ — 
done to ask why we desired to hurt them, since they 
(rere quite ready to be submissive, and to give us wood 
x anything else they possessed ; and thus a good un- 
lerstanding was re-established, and barter at once . 
resumed with the greatest avidity by the Weldahs, and 
their example would have been eagerly followed by 
their enemies the Efiadees, had it been practicable. 

The facilities for laying in a store of wood induced Wood- 

111 1 -I cutting on 

US to remain another day at Ainram, and to send shore, 
parties on shore to cut it ; and our men, while so em- 
ployed, found themselves, although close to the vessels, 
in a singularly isolated position ; for so dense and tangled 
was the undergrowth of the forest that, although g\iided 
by the sounds of numerous hatchets and billhooks, 
some of the party were almost unable to find their way 
from one steamer to the other — a distance scarcely 
over a hundred yards. 

Whilst all hands were busy cutting and stowing 
away on board as much wood . as possible, Mr. Ains- 
worth and I made a walking excursion to some ruins 
in the neighbourhood. We had not proceeded far 
before eight Arabs, each armed with a long gun 
in addition to their spears, favoured us with their 
company. Thinking this suspicious, we took the pre- 
caution of separating from each other — Ainsworth, with attack. 
Ws usual coolness, keeping at such a distance as would ^ ^ 
enable us to give each other mutual support. Moving capeiia. 
on thus cautiously, I suddenly saw an unexpected 
enemy close to us — a cobra-capella just rising on his 
and ready to dart his fangs into my companion, in. 
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which no doubt he must have succeeded, had not one of 
the Arabs, with admirable dexterity, struck the point of 
his spear through the creature’s head. This feat effected 
a double purpose. It freed us from the cobra,* and 
led to a friendly understanding with the Arab, who, 
pleased with himself, was ready to meet our advances ; 
and, mutual confidence being thus established, we went 
on to their tents, which were in the neighbourhood. 

On recrossing the river to our steamer, we heard 
that the day’s work had been most satisfactory, and 
the descent was therefore resumed next day, the flat- 
boats preceding the two steamers as usual — ‘Tigris’ 
leading the way. The river was deep and favourable 
to us, its width varying from 2*50 to 300 yards. On 
the* right bank we had a continuation of the elevated 
plain already mentioned, terminating in a range of 
hills, whilst on the left was the luxuriant forest, 
tenanted by innumerable nightingales. 

After steaming about 45 miles, we stopped unde 
the left bank, where we met the large tribe of Afladel 
Arabs, fully 2,000 strong, who crowded the river: 
banks at first, but retired as we came near. Or 
receiving from us reiterated assurances of friendship 
they took courage and returned, and came quite close 
to the vessels. They were all armed with very sliorl 
muskets and spears, and had also short swords : they 
made an urgent but of course ineffectual appeal to ns, 
for assistance against their enemies on the opposite 
side of the river. Having obtained another good 
supply of wood, we steamed rapidly towards what 

* The skin of this reptile may be seen in the Zoological Society s col- 
lection. 
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would have appeared to be a mountain barrier, if it 
had not been evident that the boats had found a 
passage through it, which we followed, our wonder 
increasing as we advanced. It seemed as if we had 
entered one of Nature’s grandest works. On each 
side of the river, perpendicular cliffs rise to a height 
varying from 300 to 500 feet ; the Euphrates has here, 
for the third time * during its course from Bir to the 
ocean, found its way through a mountain barrier, 
and had brought us to the so-called ‘beetle-browed’ 
precipice of Balbi.f 

Our descent was continued from henpe, with little 
variation in the scenery, for about five miles, when we 
brought up at the remains of Halebi, and opposite to 
those of Zelebi. The latter were once the summer 
residence of Zenobia ; and the ruins present the form 
of an acute triangle, having its base resting on the 
river, whilst its sides climb the acclivity of a conical 
hill, and terminate at its summit in a small acropolis. 
It was defended by walls flanked by strong towers, 
which, as well as the pubhc and private buildings, 
were aU constructed of fine gypsum (which abounds 
along the Euphrates), and are as sharp and fresh as 
if they had been recently built. J 

While we were examining these most interesting 
ruins, a sye (messenger) brought from Aleppo the 
Government despatches of April 1. Our previous 


* The other two instances are at the Whirlpool of Gourlou (p. 227), 
‘'uid at Kara Bambiige (p. 236). ^ 

t Voyage of Gasparo Balbi. 

\ A fuller description of the ruins of the city of Zenobia, including its 
extensive necropolis, temple, and palace, will be found in the ^ Expedition 
the Euphrates and Tigris ' (vol. ii. pp. 417, 418). 
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letters' had all been encouraging. But I now learnt, 
from Sir John Hobhouse, that, owing to the heavy ex- 
penditure, it was decided to break up the Expedition 
on July 31. We were totally unprepared for such 
intelligence — for such a blow, in fact; but feeling 
that it would be useless, and very discouraging, at a 
moment when all was prospering, to promulgate this 
unlooked-for decision of the Home Government, I 
thought it best to keep it to myself, and to continue 
the service with, if possible, such increased exertions, 
as might, by their success, secure not only the support 
of the country, but the approbation of His Majesty’s 
Government also. I made these expectations known 
to the President of the Board of Control, and then 
hastened our departure as much as possible. 
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DESCENT CONTINUED FROM ZELBBI TO IS-GERIA — LOSS OP THE 
‘TIGRIS’ STEAMER — PROSECUTION OF THE DESCENT. 

Looking back upon the mountain barrier through 
which we had been safely guided by our careful helms- 
man and skilful, officers after leaving Zelebi, it seemed 
as impassable, and as completely closed, as it had 
appeared to us when approaching it from the western 
side. The range of hills which is thus pierced by the 
river, comes from the heart of Arabia ; and having 
nearly touched Palmyra, it runs in the direction 
of Zelebi, and extends again beyond the Euphrates 
almost the whole way across Mesopotamia. Leaving 
this singular passage behind us, 4^ hours’ steaming 
brought us within sight of Deir. The river in this 
part of its course is wide and deep, but very winding. 

Deir, although consisting chiefly of mud-built 
dwellings, is a very pretty little place, and contains 
about a thousand of these houses, which are all square 
and flat-roofed, and placed on a conical hill rising 
from the right bank of the Euphrates, from which it is 
insulated by a canal cut from one part of the river to 
another along^the south side of the town. We were 
afraid that this canal would not afford sufficient depth 
of water for our larger steamer ; the ‘ Tigris ’ therefore 
preceded us to ascertain this fact, but finding that all was 
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right, the ‘ Euphrates ’ followed her to the town of Deir, 
where a salute was fired, and the ensigns of Turkey and 
Great Britain displayed. We found Deir admirably 
suited for a permanent station, and made arrangements 
at once, therefore, for the establishment of depots of 
coal, timber, charcoal, and stores at this place. I also 
despatched a messenger from hence with a map of the 
river as far as Deir, for the satisfaction of the President 
of the Board of Control, and then resumed the descent 
on May 18. 

We steamed, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to the mouth of the Khibiir, which, as tlie 
Araxes of Xenophon, possessed especial interest for us. 
In the angle formed by the junction of the Khabiir and 
Euphrates, and near the right bank of the former river, 
we traced the ruins known among the Arabs as Abu- 
Serai, once Kerkisyah, and the supposed Carchemish 
of Scripture.* On the opposite bank are the remains 
of Calneh,f probably the Calanne of Nimriid.; and 
between these two sites are the ruined abutments of 
the bridge by which the army of Trajan, in all pro- 
bability, crossed the river when on its march to Lower 
Mesopotamia. We ascended the Khabiir, in the smaller 
steamer, as far as was practicable, but found the water 
fail much sooner than was at all to have been expected, 
taking into account the length of the river s course from 
the vicinity of Nisibin, Much disappointed, we had 
to return, putting about somewhere near the spot, 
where Xenophon must have crossed in Jiis downward 
march. We anchored alongside our consort late in the 
evening, and pursued our course next morning as tar 


t Genesis^ x. 10. 


* Isaiali, X. 9. 
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as the town of Ma'den, where our steamers again dis- 
played the British and Turkish ensigns, to the great 
delight of the inliabitants. 

Our short halt at this place was full of interest to us. 
A walk of five miles towards the south brought us to 
the extensive castle of Eahabah, the Eehoboth of the 
Ammonites.* It stands on the crest of an isolated hill, 
and its remains are remarkably fine and massive. 
Eeturning to our steamer we resumed the descent, the 
river carrying, as it had done lately, a mass of water, 
by a winding course as far as Salaliyah, where, in 
addition to remains of ancient walls, there is a fine 
gateway, and an extensive castle. Here we pur- 
chased, as rapidly as possible, a supply of wood, and 
hurried off, intending to bring up for the night at Anna, 
little anticipating the fatal results of our speed and 
activity. 

The weather had been very fine and promising 
during the forenoon, but a change took place soon after 
we left Salahyah, and the atmosphere became tliick 
and gloomy — ^but not more so than had been the 
i^ase occasionally of late, especially on the preceding 
evening — and we proceeded on our voyage without the 
slightest uneasiness being felt by any of our party. At 
1.35 p.M. on May 21, both steamers left the bank with 
the full expectation of reaching Anna that afternoon ; 
but only twenty minutes later, just as we were rounding 
the bold chalk cliffs on which stand the prominent 
mins of Corsote, an ominous change took place in 
the weather. Clouds, much more threatening tlian 
any we had yet seen, appeared and spread rapidly, 
* Genesis, xxxvi. 37, ^Saul of Rehoboth.' 
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accompanied, as Mr. Ainsworth remarked, by a por- 
tentous fall of the barometer. Still we did not feel any 
particular alarm, beheving that the storm would pass 
by, as it had done of late on previous occasions. But 
we soon found that tliis was -not to be the case now. 

In the course of a few minutes, dense masses of black 
clouds, streaked with orange, red, and yellow, appeared 
coming up from the WSW., and approaching us with 
fearful velocity. To secure the steamers against what 
promised to be an ordinary strong gale, immediately 
occupied all our attention, at the very moment that we 
were arriving at the rocky passage of Is-6eria. Indeed, 
we were already so close to it that there was not suf- 
ficient space to round to and bring up ; consequently, it 
became most prudent to steam onwards, the result of 
which I now give in the words of Mr. Fitzjames : — 

‘ A squall was observed on the right hand, which it 
was thought would not reach us ; but just as we were 
going through the rocky passage of Is-Geria (which, 
however, we did not see, as there were three feet of 
water over the rocks), the squall was observed coming 
in our direction from the WSW. with great rapidity, 
and looking like a large cloud of black mud. As soon as 
the rocks were passed, the ‘‘ Tigris ” made signal to pick 
up our berth, and she rounded by us to the left bank, 
As our broadside came to the stream, we were taken 
with the violence of the hurricane, which made us 
heel considerably ; but being too near the ‘‘ Tigris,” it 
became necessary to back our paddles, to avoid a 
fatal collision. It was blowing tremendously, and the 
air so thick with sand that we could scarcely sec. On 
our bow touching the bank, Charlewood and a number of 
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the crew jumped on shore, and by the greatest exertions chap, 
got an anchor- out, which, with the full power of > — 
steam, held her till two chain-cables were got out, and 
secured by means of jumpers driven into the ground ; 
but with all this she dragged, and would have gone 
down at her anchor had the st6rm continued — for the 
waves were then four feet above the bank of the river. 

When at its height, we saw the poor “ Tigris ” fall off 
from the shore, and drift past us at a fearful rate, broad- 
side to the wind, and heeling over considerably. She 
soon disappeared in the cloud of sand, but on looking 
astern, soon after, I saw her in a sinking state, with 
her bow already under water — in fact going down, and 
it is believed tliat, on reaching the bottom, she turned 
keel upwards.’ 

Such is the account written, on the instant, by the Mr. 
lamented Fitzjames. . The following is that given also w^'r 
at the time by Mr. Charlewood, wlio says ‘ At two 
P.M., the men having dined, all was ready for proceeding ^‘“'•ricane. 
down the river, and little did we imagine, when shoving 
off from the bank, how few of our party would ever 
tread the ground again. Having steamed downward 
for about a quarter of an hour, the clouds towards 
the SW. began to a.ssume an alarming appearance. 

The wind, which was before from the SE., gradually 
fell to a light breeze. These ominous symptoms . 
caused us to furl the awnings and put things in 
order, and the “ Tigris ” appeared to be doing the 
same. The clouds by this time were quite terrific. 

Below the darkest of them, there was a large col- 
lection of matter, of a dark crimson colour, which 
was rolling towards us at an awfid rate ; and at the 
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moment we were looking most anxiously for a signal 
from the “ Tigris ” to secure to the bank. But we were 
then passing through the first belt or mass of rocks at 
Is-Geria laid down in the Colonel’s chart, and she 
was therefore obliged to postpone the signal — a fatal 
delay ! But the instant the rocks were passed, the signal 
was made, and we rounded to, to endeavour to bring the 
vessel’s bow up the stream, and the “ Tigris,” then a little 
ahead of us, did the same. But, at this very moment a 
tremendous gust of wind came on us, and nearly laid 
us on our broadside, at the same time hurling botli 
against the bank with an awful (’rash. The water 
forced the windows open forward, and would have 
speedily swamped the vessel, if the carpenters had not 
rushed below to close the openings. Only one resource 
now remained — namely, that of securing the vessel, for 
if she sheered off, all would be lost. For, day being 
turned into night by clouds of sand, the hurri(;ane, 
which was carrying the latter, would blow the vessel 
so far over that she must fill through the windows. 
But the necessarj’ exertions were forthcoming at this 
trying moment. With some difliculty a pait of the 
men got ashore, and having succeeded in placing three 
anchors in the ground, with the chain-cables sec’Aircd by 
means of jumpers driven into the earth, and the engines 
working at full speed, the “ Euphrates ” Avas saved 
by these means, notwithstanding the raging storm. 
But it is believed by all the survivors, tliat she 
must have experienced the fate of her <'on.sort, il tlie 
height of the raging storm had continued a fiuartcr ot 
an liour longer.’ 

To revert to what occnn'<id on board the ‘ J ig'’''^> 
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where I was myself, immediately before this fatal chap. 
catastrophe. She had barely cleared the rocks, and ■ — ,-1-' 
the officers and men were exerting themselves to the 
utmost to bring up, when the hurricane increased in 
violence. The larger steamer was then nearly at the 
snot marked B, and the smaller one at that marked a, Bo»ition of 

'I . . steamer?. 

from whence, in order to bring up, she rounded to at 
the bank. As usual, there were two men at the bow, 
ready to jump out, each with one anchor. But, just as 
she touched the bank at c, with some violence, the 
storm caused her to recoil so rapidly, that only one of 
the men managed to jump ashore before the vessel 
was driven before this wliirlwiud of the desert, which, 


being now at its greatest heiglit, soon laid her on her 
beam-ends. Our hopes rested on bringing the vessel's 
head to wind, by means of an anchor and the use of Lom of th« 

. > ' Tigris.’ 

the engine ; but both failed, and, to add to our diffi- 
culties, tlie fires were cxtingui.shed by tlie raging waves, 
which broke over the deck, and through the skylights, 
while, owing to the vessel being quite on liei' side, she 
was lield as if in a vice, the water all the time rushing in 
througli tlic windows both forward and aft,notwithst<and- 
ing the eflbi is of the Afessrs. Staunton and Lieutenant 
Cockburn ; and in this state, broadside to the wind, we 


were driven, like a helpless log, directly towards our 
consort. But the collision — which seemed inevitable, and 


wliich would probably have b(;en fatal to both vessels 
— was avoided by the presence of mind of Lieutenant 
Clcaveland, wlio, at imminent rLk to liis own party, 
backed his steamer so as to allow us to pass, and thus 
averted this additional danger ; ■whilst the ‘ Tigris ' 
di'iftcd helpl(!,ssly onwards, and both vessels were 
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' — darkness of this calamitous day. 

The ‘ Tigris’s ’ brief career being now almost at an 
. end, Lieutenant Lynch reported her to be sinking, 
and the word was given for all to endeavour to save 
themselves ; when, at that critical moment, a gleam of 
light .showed us the bank at a little distance, and the 
hope of reaching it caused the order to be given to 
‘ stand fast.’ It was but for an instant : in a few 
'Tigris’ seconds all was total darkness again, and in less tlian 

goes to the . . . , 

bottom. another minute the ‘ Tigris ’ was going to the bottom, 
with every individual at his post. The deck was already 
quite under water, when again a momentary gleam 
of light once more .showed us the bank of the river not 
far off ; and in my own case it is gratefully remembered 
that this enabled mo to take the riglit direction, not- 
withstanding the darkness, which had returned insUintly. 
What I recollect about this eventful moment is, that in 
diving out of the vessel rny back was cauglit by the 
ridge-rope of the deck-awning, so that we must already 
have been .seven or eight feet below the surface ; and 
whilst endeavouring to get clear, I felt .some one at my 
back, but we were immediately parted by the violence 
of the waves.* Continuing what was actually diving 
more than swimming, my feet touched the ground in a 
cornfield. Up to this moment I had been in total 
darkness, but at this instant, turning my eyes towards 
the river, I had the last glimpse of the ‘ Tigris ’ keel i 
upwards.f In addition to Mr. Thom.son and myself, 


• As well as we could make out, this was Mr. Thomson. 

t Ah the Tigris went down in her natural position, and was aft erwaij ^ 

found witli lu*r kei*! uppernio>t, it is suppo.ned that on toucliiuM 
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the two Stauntons, and Messrs. Lynch and Eden (both 
greatly exhausted), were saved, besides nine of the men, 
viz. : — William Benson and E. Laurie, seamen ; 
Corporal Fisher, of the Royal Artillery ; Vincenzo and 
Giacomo, Maltese cooks ; and four natives. 

We had scarcely time to become conscious of our short du- 
safety, when darkness vanished, and the waves, which hu^Mne. 
had carried us some feet above the river’s bank, and 
landed us in a cornfield, had ceased to exist. All 
became calm and clear as before, and barely 25 
minutes had seen the beginning, progress, and termina- 
tion of this fearful hurricane. This whirlwind of the its 
desert had swept across the river onlyy extending but extern! 
very little above and below the spot where the steamers 
were — ^\vhich singular fact we soon ascertained from 
Mr. Hector, who was with the surveying-boats about 
ten miles below the scene of the disaster, and who 
experienced notliing more than a moderate gale. 

With our assistance. Lieutenants Lynch and Eden, 
although most painfully cxliausted, managed to crawl 
on ; and we had gone but a little way along the rivei‘’s 
bank, in search of the other vessel and her crew, with 
feelings more excited between hope and fear than can 
be described, when, to our inexpressible relief, we saw 
Messrs. Charlewood and Ainsworth approaching us, 
witli some of their men. This at once told us that all Tiie 
was not lost, and we soon had the delight of learning 
that the ‘ Euphrates ’ had outlived the tempest. With 

tottoni first with her bow on going down, she was whirled round by the 
force of the current, and settled down bottom upwards, as she was 
found; and I must have seen her at this very moment, and before the 
^ives hid her from our si;tht. 
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the mercies we had experienced, we now met those 
friends, whose joy and thankfulness almost equalled our 
own. Very brief, however,' were our greetings, for 
there was work — and most ]iressing work — to be done ; 
and those we had just met hastened on, in the hope of 
rescuing some of our missing companions. 

We were barely able to reach the ‘ Euyihrates,’ 
where everything on board showed how nearly .she 
also had been lost, and feeling at the moment quite 
• sanguine as to the safety of those wlio had been on 
board the ‘ Tigris,’ I mot Madame Heifer with quite 
a joyous feeling, and even repeating the distich, ‘Si 
vous voulez danser, je vous pi’ie de le faire commencer’— 
thus conveying to her tlie erroneous impression, whicli 
was my own also at the moment, that all were safe ; 
nor was this expectation unreasonable, since, with the 
exception of’ Lieutenant Coekburn, all were good 
swimmers, and unlikely to liave faih'd in reaching the 
Nosuni- bank. But when the next morning brought no tidings 
vorsiound, jjjiyging fneuds, Avc bccamc deeply anxious; 

Arabs were despatched to make enquiries everywhere, 
and our men and boats wore employed in searching 
the islands, and examining the banks on both sides ot 
the river, while Mr. Ilector made particular enquiries at 
and near El-l\aim. But two days passed, and still there 
was no intelligence, and our hopes were now reduced to 
the possibility of finding one or two of our coinpauioiis 
in some of tlie Arab tents. 

During this period of anxious .search and enquiiyt 
the weather was marked by repeated stoi’msof thnndei 
and lightning, and on May 24 we had a showei of 
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jiailstones, some of which measured li-incli in dia- chap. 
meter, and weighed 120 grains each. On the 25th, - — ^ 
tlie bodies of Mr. Sader and of the sapper Macdonald 
were recovered, and were buried by their commander, 
near Erzi, on the evening of the same day. 

All hope of finding any survivors being by this time Hoard <.f 
nearly given up, it became my duty to think of tin; ‘'“'i"'"- 
future ; and I at once assembled a board of officers, 
consisting of Lieutenant Chmveland as President, and 
Messrs. Charlewood and Fitzjames as members, who 
wore instructed to go into all the cireumstanees attend- 
ing our late disaster. After a most painstaking exami- 
nation for five hours, and after going carefully into 
all the evidence that could be obtained, it was decided 
that every po.ssible effort to save the ‘ Tigris ’ had been 
made, and that the conduct of all on board had been 


most praiseworthy.* 

Having thus done justice to the past, and to tho^^e 
who were no more, the best course to be followed, 
under our jn-esent altered circumstances, became the 
all-absorbing consideration. We were already far 
advanced on our mission, being, in fact, midway 
hetween the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, with 
the choice bi'lbrc us <)f either endeavouring to reach 
the latter, or of retracing our steps to the former. 
Jfad this question stood alone, the decisu)n would 
have been easy and simple ; but it was fiir otherwise, 
''ind many considerations of a comjdicated nature had 
to be taken into account. One of our steamers, all 


our 

lo.st 


money, and a large portion of our party, had been 
; and it remained to be seen whether the moral 


0\iv 
tioii. » 


aoijount of want of tliosp nro not Iomo. 
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courage of the survivors would be too much shaken to 
permit them to prosecute the enterprise with the 
requisite zeal, especially when they should be made ac- 
quainted with the instructions from home to terminate 
our labours at once, which instructions had (as I have 
already stated) been hitherto kept in abeyance by me. I 
now felt that this was the moment to make them known. 

I think that it will readily be admitted tliat, taking 
into consideration our isolated position in the heart 
of Turkish Arabia, the task of carrying on the enter- 
prise was one fraught with much anxiety and respon- 
sibility. Great as these were, however, and lieavily 
as they weighed upon me, the conviction that I was 
fulfilling an imperative duty to our country exceeded 
them all ; and my determination to proceed, if pos- 
sible, was immeasurably strengtliened by the way in 
which the disheartening intelligence I had to com- 
municate was received. One and all, officers and 
men, at once expressed themselves not only ready, 
but a'nxious to second me in eveiy way, and volun- 
teered to forego their Expedition pay', in order to 
lessen our expenses as much as possible. So supported, 
by such a set of men, I no longer hesitated what 
course to pursue. The prosecution of the enterprise 
was decided on. 

Before, however, resuming the survey, it became 
necessary to decide on the painful but unavoidable 
step of sending home the survivors of the unfortunate 
‘ Tigris.’ Motives of economy — considering the views 
of the Government— rendered this necessary. It was 
accordingly settled that this decision should be carried 
out on reaching Anna, and we then prepared 
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resume the descent, pending the arrival of funds 
from Bagdad. We collected some of the arm-chests 
and other things which had been washed ashore from 
the ‘ Tigris,’ and up to the last moment of our stay in 
this part of the river, our exertions were unremitting 
to obtain traces of the lost ones, and to find our poor 
little vessel. This spot, so fatal to us, had been so in a 
far greater degree to the Emperor Julian, whose fleet 
and part of his army were, according to Gibbon, lost 
at this point of his descent towards Mesopotamia.* 

Our efforts to find the ‘ Tigris ’ were quite ineffectual, 
and we quitted Is-Gcria on May 25, and steamed past 
El-Kaim under circumstances as favourable as possible, 
after so great a calamity. In the afternoon we ap- 
proached Hava, where my faithful pilot during my 
solitary raft-expedition (Getgood) came on board. This 
was to me a great and very unexpected pleasure, 
since his death had been reported ; whereas we found 
him ready to renew his former services, and to help us 
in navigating with a steamer those waters which he 
had so zealously assisted me in surveying. We gladly 
received him on board, and under his guidance passed 
safely through the partially-broken waters which then 
concealed the Koeks of Karablah; then skirting the town 
of llava, our steamer was brought up at the outskirts 
of the long town of Anna. ‘ 

We expected that this place would eventually be- 
come a permanent station, and we gladly availed our- 
selves of our temporary halt to celebrate our gracious 
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According to Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxiv. cap. 1), 1,000 
vessels were lost on that occasion. These hurricanes are, liowcver, 
tJXtiemely rare on the Euphrates. 
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Sovereign’s birthday, by firing a royal salute on tlie 
morning of tlie 26th, and treating the Ambs to a 
display of rockets after dark. Here we also made 
all sucli arrangements for continuing the survey as 
were practicable until funds should be sent us from 
13agdad ; and from this point the survivors of the 
‘ Tigris ’ departed for England, bearing with them a 
despa tell to the Government, giving an account of what 
liad occurred, which afterwards appeared in the ‘ London 
Gazette.’ Under the impression tliat this despat(di, and 
what followed upon it, will not be devoid of interest to 
the juiblic, even after this lapse of time, I venture to 
insert them here : — 

Letter from Colonel C/ie-'<nef/ to Sir John IJohhouse, 

‘ “ Kuplirates ” Steamer, Anna, May 2.S, IS.'JC. 

‘ Sir, — It is with feelings of the deepest regret that I 
do myself the honour of informing you that tlie “ Tigris’’ 
steamer was totally losT^ during a hurricane of in- 
describable violence, which, after the short struggle of 
about eight minutes, sent a fine vessel to the bottom in 
five fathoms f water, and de[)rived llis ^lajesty of 
fifteen valuable men, with five natives in addition. J 

^My reports up to the ITth instant at Deir will have 
informed you that all was going on as successfully as 
the most sanguine could possibly (k^sire : we found the 
Arabs well-disposed, and quite i’(*ady to form depots 

• It appears, by L*tters subKJ.*qiU‘ntly rt^Cf.'ivcMl from Colonel Clie.sii(y; 
and nujre recently from Lieutenant I^yncli, tlmt there is a pmspect ol tl>0 
property of the ‘Tij^rLs’ steamer hein;^- evtmtunlly recovered- — 
Jlonrd, I'ebrnary 

t 'J'hc last depth sounded : wo since found throe- aiul-a-half 
cm oiii? side the .spot, and five fathoms on the other side. 

I List of the oflicer-s and men who perished, p. 270. 
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for U3 of wood, charcoal, bitumen, and lignite-coal — all 
met with in abundance, and tried with complete 
success. 

‘ In addition to these marked advantages, the survey 
has been carried 509 miles down “ the great river,” 
which seemed in all respects favourable ; in short, all 
was continued prosperity up to the afternoon of the 
21st instant, when it pleased God to send the calami- 
tous event, of which it is my duty to give a feeble 
sketch. 

‘A little after 1 r.Ji. on that melancholy day, the 
flat-boats being a little ahead, and the “ Tigris ” heading 
the “ Euphrates,” a storm appeared, bringing with it, 
high up in the air, clouds of sand from the west-south- 
west quarter. At this moment we were passing over 
the rocks of Is-Geria (deeply covered), and immediately 
after we made the signal for the “ Euphrates” to choose a 
berth and make fast — which was done more as a matter 
of precaution, on account of the dillicully of seeing our 
way through the sand, than from ai)prehension that the 
squall would be so terrilit'. 

‘ The “ Tigris ” was immediately directed toAvards the 
bank, against which she struck without injury, but 
Avith so much violeiu;e as to recoil about eight yards, 
leaving tAvo men on the b;ink Avho had jumped out to 
make fast : the Avind then suddenly veered round, 
drove her bow oil, and thus rendered it (juite im- 
possible to secure the vessel to the bank, along Avhich 
she Avas blown ra})iilly by the heavy gusts — her heatl 
falling off into the stream as she passed close by the 
“Euphrates,” Avhich vessel had been backed opportunely 
lo avoid the collision. The engines Avere Avorkiug at 
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full power, and every endeavour made to turn the 
vessel’s bow to the bank ; one anchor was let go, but 
the heel of the vessel made it impossible to get the 
other one out. She was then nearly broadside to the 
wind, with the engines almost powerless, and the waves, 
rising to the height of four or five feet, forcing tlieir 
way in at the windows. 

‘Lieutenant Cockbiirn, the Messrs. Staunton, and 
some of the men, made ineffectual attempts to keep out 
tlie water, for the fate of the vessel was already decided ; 
and the forepart of the deck being under water, 
Lieutenant Lynch came to report that tlie “Tigris” 
was sinking, and the word was immediately passed 
for all to save themselves. At this very instant, a 
momentary gleam of light faintly showed the bank at 
the apparent distance of eight or ten yards ; and as 
there seemed every probability that the stern would 
touch it. before she went down. Lieutenant Lynch 
encouraged the people to remain steady until they 
reached the land. 

‘All were on deck at this critical moment; some 
were clinging to the ropes of the awning, the paddle- 
boxes, and funnel, but the majority were close to the 
tiller, and all behaving with the most exemplary 
obedience, until the vessel went down all at once, 
and probably within half a minute after we had seen 
the bank for an instant. Lieutenant Lynch, who was 
at my elbow, dived out under the starboard ridge- 
rope at the moment when there wiis about four feet 
water on the deck, and I had the good fortune to get 
clear in the same manner (through the larboard side)? 
and also to take a direction which brought me to the 
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land, without having seen anything whatever to guide 
me through the darkness worse than that of night. 

‘ When it cleared a little, I found around me 
Lieutenant Lynch, Mr. Eden (both greatly exhausted), 
;Mr. Thompson, the Messrs. Staunton, and several of 
the men ; the hurricane was already abating fast, and, 
as the distance from the vessel to the shore was very 
short, we indulged the hope that the rest of our brave 
companions had reached the bank lower down. For 
an instant I saw the keel of the “Tigris” uppemost 
(near the stern) ; she went down bow-foremost, and 
liaving struck the bottom in that position, she pro- 
bably turned round on the bow as a pivot, and thus 
showed part of her keel for an insUint at the other 
extremity ; but her paddle-beams, floats, and parts of 
the sides were already broken up, and actually floated 
ashore — so speedy and terrific had been the work of 
destruction. 

‘ From the moment of striking the bank until the 
“Tigris ” went down, it scarcely exceeded eight minutes, 
wliilst the operation of sinking itself did not consume 
more than three minutes ; indeed, the gale was so very 
\iolcnt, that I doubt whether tlic most powerful vessel, 
such as a frigate, could have resisted, unless she was 
already secured to the bank ; and for this, in our case, 
there was little or no time, as it was barel)’’ possible, in 
the position of our consort, to make fast and save 
the vessel. 

‘ I had little or rather no hojK! tliat the “ Euphrates ” 
could have escaped ; but the intre[)id skill of Lieutenant 
Cleaveland and Mr. Charlewooil enabled them to get 
cut two anchors in the very nick of time, and by the 
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united means of two hawsers, and the engines working 
at full sj)eed, the vessel maintained her position at the 
bank until the storm abated (as the enclosed letter from 
Captain Estcourt* will explain more fully) ; and as it 
required all the power of a 50-horse engine in the 
case of the “ Euphrates ” to keep her hawsers from sna[)- 
piiig, I infer that the 20-horse of the “ Tigris ” would 
not have been sudicieiit to enable her to kee[) the 
position of the bank, even if the ollicers had suc- 
ceedeil in securing her alongside of it. 

‘ Lieutenant Lynch and ]\Ir. Eden continued cool 
and collected to the last minute, nor were any efl'oits 
wanting that skill or presence of mind could suggest, to 
save the vessel in the lirst instance, and the lives in the 
second, when the former had failed ; nor could any- 
thing be more exemplary tliaji their conduct, and that 
of all on board. Scaircely a word was spoken, not a 
murmur was heard ; and ileath was met with that 
exemplary' degree of intrepidity and resignation which 
have been displayed by every' individual throughout 
the arduous and trying service in which we have been 
engaged since Januajy' 1855. 

‘ Having already given a faithful account of the short 
but eventful period (of about twelve minutes) (KCU])ied 
by' the beginning, progress, and tc;rmination of the 
liurricane, 1 will conclude the j)ainful part of my task 
by J'eferring you to the enclosed return of the names 
of the valual)le men who have been lost to llis Majesty 
and their country for ever. \ cry dill'erent was the 
result wlien a similar and less violent gale sent my' littL 
vessel to the bottom of the river in 185l,'|' I'or Iliad net 
• Dan <l *Miiy 20. _ t p. 02. 
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then the misery of deploring the loss of a single life, and chap. 
iiiV little schooner was again afloat, and continuing the — 
descent, in less than twelve hours ; whereas all our cCnty 
efforts have as yet failed even to find the remains of 
the vessel ; notTi ripple or the slightest trace of the un- 
fortunate “ Tigris” marks the spot where she went down. 

15 ut our search has not yet terminated, and if she should 
be found without having been dashed to pieces, I shall 
take measures to recover her, with the assistance of the 
diving-bell and other means, especially as there are 
very valuable instruments on lx)ard, in addition to the 
hull andinacliinery, and more particularly as the Arabs 
are well-disposed. 

‘ I am happy to say that the survivors of the E.vpediilon 
remain as much unshaken as ever in their confidence 
regarding the final success of the undertaking, as well 
as the manifest advantages, facilities, and cheapness of 
this lino of communication. The hurricane has been, 
it is true, a most trying and calamitous event ; but I- 
believe it is regarded by all, even at this early day, as 
having no more to do with the navigation of the 
Euphi ates in other respects, than the loss of a packet in 
the Irish Channel, w'hich might retard but could not 
put an end to the intercourse lictween England and 
Ireland. 

‘ We are therefore continuing our descent and survey 
to Basrah ; hoping not only to bring up the mail from 
India within the specified time, but also, if it please God 
to spare us, to demonstrate the spet'd, economy, and 
commercial advantages of the River Euphrates, jirovidcd 
the decision of Ministei’s shall be, in the true spirit of 
Englishmen, to give it a fair trial, rather than abandon 
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OTAP. the original purpose in consequence of an unforeseen 
and, as it proved, an unavoidable calamity. 

‘ I have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ F. E. Chesney, Colonel, 

‘ Commanding the Euphrates Expedition. 

' The Right Hon. 

* Sir John Cain Ilobhouse, Bart, and G.C.B.’ 

Letter from Captain Estcoiirt to Colonel Chesney.^ 

, ^ Euphrates” Steamer, Anna, May 26, 183G. 

‘Sir, — T he very unexpected nature of the hurricane 
CobnoP '" in which this vessel was taken on Saturday last, the 
Chesney. instaiit, and the extreme violence with .whicli it 

was accompanied, renders it necessary that I should 
acquaint you with the circumstances as they affected 
this vessel ; and that I should lay before you the con- 
duct of lieutenant Cleaveland and Mr. Charlewood, 
to whose united exertions and skill, supported by the 
active exertions of a most willing crew, added to the 
great power of the engines with which this vessel is 
propelled, her safety is to be attributed. 

‘ Scarcely had we cast off from the bank — where, at 
midday on Saturday last, we, in company with the 
“ Tigris,” had stopped to take in wood — when a dense 
cloud of dust was seen to rise high into the air on the 
right bank ; for some minutes it was doubtful whether 
it would not pass off to our right, but soon it was 
apparent that it would be otherwise. Preparation was 
made to meet the squall, by furling the awning, &c. As 
soon as the “ Tigris,^' which was leading as usual, had 
cleared a reef of rocks, at this season far under water, she 

* This ]<?ttor bdng CaptHin Kstcourt’s, J Ihiuk it better to leave ^ 
it was written by liiiii. 
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made a signal to choose a berth and to make fast ; hardly chap. 
was the signal answered when the gale began. The 
“ Tigris ” was rounding to, to bring up to the left bank ; 
the “ Euphrates ” followed ; but as we neared the bank, chesney 
I saw that the Tigris could not stem the gale and 
current ; she had failed to make the bank, and was 
falling off with her head outwards. 

‘The “Euphrates” was compelled to back her 
paddles to give room — an operation, as you will at 
once see, full of danger, for it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that she would afterwards be able to gather 
way upon herself against the violence of the elements 
and current. However, the “ Tigris ” having passed 
across our bows, we worked our engines with all their 
power. The vessel, took the bank with some violence, 
but did not recoil off ; instantly Mr. Charlewood was on 
shore, followed by many men, bearing a hawser and 
light anchor. Within a few seconds, a second anchor 
and chain-cable had been got ashore, and these were 
followed rapidly by a second chain-cable and anchor. 
Lieutenant Cleaveland kept the engines working the 
whole time, ?iotwithstanding which the vessel drove ; 
however, the gale was soon over, and the vessel safe. 

‘ The density of the cloud of dust excluded from my 
view the “ Tigris ” from the moment she crossed our 
bows. Mr. Eitzjames, in the midst of the storm, reported 
to me, first, that .she was upset, and then that she had 
gone down. As soon, therefore, as our own dangers had 
ceased, and that the “ Euphrates ” was secured, I sent off 
Lieutenant Murphy, to render what as.sistance he might 
be able to the crew of our consort, whilst Mr. Charle- 
wood pressed me to allow him to go by boat ; this I did 
as soon as it was safe. 
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‘ Of the remainder of the melancholy tale of the 
total loss of the “ Tigris/' and the few who escaped to 
find a shelter on board the Euphrates,” you are your- 
self well a(*.quainted. I have only to repeat, that to 
Lieutenant Cleaveland and Mr. Charlewood, and indeed 
to the whole crew of the “* Euphrates,” the highest 
praise is due. 

‘ I have, &:c. 

(Signed) ‘ J. R. Rucknall Estcourt, 

‘ Captain 43rcl Light Infantry. 

* Cohniel Chcsnoy, H.A.* « 


lietum of Officers and Men belonijinij to the Euphrates 
Expedition icho were lost In/ the .sinkifuj of the 
‘ Thjris ’ Steam-vessel dnrinf/ a violent hurricane 
on May 21, 1830. 


RANK AND NAMES. 


REMARKS. 


Lieut. IL* B. Lynch 


Lieut, Robert Cockburn 
Mr. VusL'f Stuler . 

Mr. .John Struthers 
Acting Sergeant lUc-hard C] 

< iiinner Itobert Turner 
,, .lanies Moore 
„ Thomas Jones 
„ Janie.s Jlay 
Private Arcliibahl McDonald 
Benjamin rrih«;on 
John Hunter 


rk 


Ccorge Liddel 
Thoina.s Batty 
'J'homa.s Booth 
Abbo , 

Whsoo 
JjUM)b John . 
Maun eh 
J'(‘dros 


{ 21 si Bengal Native Infantry 
( Pas>engor). 

Hnynl Uegiiucnt Aitillorv. 
Interpreter. 

J'higineer. 

Royal Rc'ginient Arlilleiy. 
Royal Sappers and Miners. 

I Seaineri. 


> Natives. 


(Signed ) 


II. Bi.ossi: 


Lynch, Lieut. Indian Na^.v- 
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fjAract of a Letter from Sir John Ilobhouse to 
Colonel Chcsney, dated India Board, l.si June, 

1830. 

‘ I HAVE received your letters of the 18th of March sirj. iiob- 

house to 

and tlie 10th April, witli their enclosures. Coionei 

‘ They have been sulimitted to the King, and have 
alforded to His Majesty tlie liighcst satisfaction ; I may 
say the same both of my colleagues and myself, and I 
trust that you and the ofiicers under your command 
will believe that your exertions are fully appreciated by 
Ilis Majesty’s Ministers. 

‘ My last instructions directed you to terminate your 
labours by the end of next July, as by that time all 
the funds already granted by I’arliainent, as well as 
those for which it is my intention to apply, will, 
according to the estimate with which you have fur-, 
nished me, be exhausted ; but as your last letter informs 
me that during the month of July you will be employed 
in ascending the river, I am not willing to bring the 
Expedition to a close until you have completed the 
enteiprise, and I have therefore now the honour to 
inform you, that you are authorised to continue in 
your conimaiul, and pursue the objects of your mission, 
until the end of Januaiy ne.xt (lvS37). 

‘ By this arrangement you will have ample time to 
complete the surveys of the river, and to repeat 
(perhaps more than oik'o) the ascent to Port Wil- 
liam.’ 
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Letter from Sir John Ilohhouse to Colonel Chesney. 

‘India Board, July 29, 1830. 

Sir J. Hob- ‘ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
CoioMi of your letter, with the enclosures, dated May 28, 1836, 
Chesney. Anna, conveying to me the afflicting intelligence of 

the loss of the “ Tigris.” I scarcely need assure you that 
His Majesty’s Ministers most sincerely deplore the lo.ss 
of the brave men who perished on that occasion, and 
that they sympathise with you iu deeply regretting 
that so great a calamity should have occurred at a 
moment when the complete success of the enterprise 
seemed all but certain. 

‘ I have also to convey to you the King’s condolence 
on this melancholy event : I am commanded by Ills 
Majesty “ to assure you of the deep and heartfelt 
concern with which he has learned the serious di.saster 
which has befallen the Expedition ; ” and I am further 
commanded to say the King “ cannot express in tenirs 
too strong his sense of the extraordinary and admir- 
able exertions and presence of mind which were dis- 
played by all concerned on this trying occasion, or 
his admiration of the firmness and exemplary re- 
signation with which those whose death he and their 
country have to deplore met their fete. His Majesty 
sincerely rejoices, however, at your providential escape, 
and that of Lieutenant Lynch ; and he gives the 
credit which is so amjily due to you, on whom rest 
the conduct and responsibility of the enterprise, fot 
the strength of mind and the perseverance which 
every part of your despatc-h breathes, as His Majesty 
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does also to your gallant and zealous associates, for the 
corresponding spirit which rises superior to difficulty 
and danger.” 

‘Having thus conveyed to you, in His Majesty’s 
own words, the King’s sentiments on this occasion, 
I have to add tliat His Majesty’s Government wish 
to express to you their entire approbation of your 
conduct; and, although the official account of the 
formal examination into the causes of the disaster 
lias not arrived, that they are fully satisfied that every 
])Ossible exertion was made to pi’cvent the catastrophe. 
I beg you also to believe that you have determined 
wisely, and in accordance with the spirit of your last 
instructions, in resolving not to abandon the enterprise, 
but to attempt the further descent and reascent of the 
river with the remaining steam-vessel. 

‘ In order to afford every facility for the transmission 
even of a second mail, slioidd you be so fortunate as to 
make two ascents from Basrah to Biiles, I have this day 
requested my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to direct the Admiral at Malta to send the “ Tartarus ” 
or some other vessel to the Orontes or Alexandretta a 
f'ceoud time, there to await the chance of your repeating 
the experiment ; and I beg to add, that you may en- 
tirely rely on receiving every sujqiort and encourage- 
ment which may be required for a fair trial of the great 
enterprise in which you are engaged. 

‘I request you will communicate to -the officers, and 
to the others under your command, the extreme satis- 
faction entertained by the King’s Government at every 
part of their proceedings. 

‘I have, &c. (Signed) ‘John IIobhouse.’ 

T 
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* August 2. 

‘ The Lords of the Admiralty have this day signified 
to me their compliance with my request respecting the 
second voyage of the “ Tartarus ” to the mouth of the 
Orontes (Signed) J. H.’ 

The following despatcli to the President of the India 
Board made known the completion of the descent of tlie 
Eiver Euplmates : — 

Letter from Colonel Chesney to Sir John Ilohhoim. 

^ Basrah, June 19, 183G. 

‘ Sir, — Tlie accompanying letter makes known tlio 
arrival of the “ Euphrates/' steamer at Kurna yesterday 
afternoon, as this one will do the completion of tlie 
descent an'd detailed survey, as ftir as this city, witliout 
anything whatever to regret, except the calamity wliicli 
befel the ‘‘ Tigris,” and rendered tlie best eflbrts of our 
men useless. But the Expedition is still quite as 
efficient as you could desire ; and having tliis day 
terminated our labours for the present, I could not 
refuse the gratification to myself, and all who have 
supported me so zealously, of firing a gun for each 
year* that the King has been spared, and long may 
His Majesty reign over his most devoted subjects ! 

‘ I shall not, on this occasion, do myself the honour 
of making anything like a lengthened report on the 
state of this river, which is much more favourable ui 
all respects than I had ventured to hold out to Govern- 
ment, or even to hope it would prove. 

• The Sultan’s, French, and Austrian colours were displayed at the 
same time. 
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‘ With one exception, we have not had anything like ®xiv^' 
annoyance from the Arabs, who were, on the contrary, " 

(luite ready to supply us with timber, which has been Chesncy 

^ *1* 11 *1 Sii* «r > 

used exclusively since we left Jabar, and they received Hothouse, 
ill return either money or goods in barter. The 
selection of common Glasgow and Manchester goods 
was sought with the utmost avidity, so much so that 
money was discontinued latterly ; and it is quite clear 
that the merchants of England have only to send our 
manufactures either up or down this river to have a 
ready sale, and are, as far as I can see, likely to 
increase to such an extent as will benefit the nation; 

Nor is it at all dilTicult to deal with the Arabs. Almost 
invariably, they either sought our protection or friend- 
ship, and in several instances tribute was offered 
willingly ; therefore there is little reason to fear that 
judicious management would secure peace and quiet- 
ness throughout all future voyages. 

‘We are now about to prepare for an ascent witli the 
Indian mails on the 9th of the ensuing month. Depots 
if coals, &c. arc already placed, and altogether the 
;ask will be a light one compared to what ave have 
iust effected. No descent or ascent, in future, can be 
ittcndcd with the same degree of difliculty. This 
vessel came over the ground usually at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. The river was extremely muddy, 

Eiud the shoals extending under the thick water, for 
some distance above the islands, could not be perceived ; 
iddcd to which the river, owing to a winter of unusual 
severity, has been falling ever since we left Bales, and 
tliereforc to have run aground might have been fatal ; 
happily, the skill and zeal of Lieutenant Cloaveland, 
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assisted by Messrs. Charlewood and Fitzjames, brought 
the vessel safely through everything ; and she will no^v 
return witli the waters clear, the current more moderate, 
and the assistance of cliarts, as well as knowledge o] 
the river, which in reality is all that was wanting. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) ‘ F. E. Chesney. 

' Tho Ri"ht Hon. 

' Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart, and G.C.B., &c. 

* President of the Board of Control, &c., &c.* 

At the British Eesidency of Marghil, near Basrali, 
a memorial of tlie loss of tlie ‘ Tigris ’ lias been erected 
and placed in the quadrangle, with an inscription 
setting forth the names of those wlio perished and 
the account of the disaster. Tlie author has been in- 
formed of this gratifying circumstance by Mr. D. H. 
Workman, late of Bombay, who saw tlie memorial 
when at Basrah during the Persian campaign of 1857. 
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PBSCENT AND SURVEY CONTINUED, PROM ANNA TO BASRAH. 

'riiK onicers of the lost ‘ Tigris ’ were now on their way to cn ap. 
England, carrying despatches to the Home Government ; ■ — — - 
and we had restored onr remaining steamer to a state Annl 
of efficiency by May 31, and resumed the descent of 
the river on tliat* day. We passed between the left 
bank and the string of islands lying opposite to Anna, 
which at this date extended for at least three-and-a-half 
miles along the river, and then brought up to receive 
some stores from the town, which were coming off in 
our own boats. 

During the delay thus occasioned, Mr. AinsAVorth • 
and I set off to oxjilore ancient Anna. Wliile so 
cmpio 5 'ed I had an attack of ague,’Avhich at that time 
returned periodically on alternate days, and one peculiar sirango 

/•I I 11*.. effects of 

symptom or Avluch was a total loss of memory oh my ague, 
part. While these attacks were upon me I could not 
remember my own name, nor the termination of any 
Avord that I Avas in the act of Avriting when the lit came 
on; and poor Ain.sAvorth also suffered from this in- 
firmity. Seeing that the attack Avas imminent, he 
nrged my return on board, Avith Avhich I com2)lied ; 
nnd finding that our stores liad arrived, I gave the 
^vord to start, and Ave steamed doAvn the river, Avith- 
out the faintest recollection on my jiart that one of 
our iiuniber had been left behind. 
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We liad a rapid run of 67 miles, steaming during 
the earlier part of the day, along that extraordi 
nary sweep made by the river, almost in the fern 
of a circle, between precipitous hills as far as Fat-Hat 
IIuddhr-Elias, which I liave already described.* ] 
could scarcely however, by any description, give ar 
idea of tlie interesting and varied scenery throng] 
wliich the voyager on tlie Euphrates passes betweci 
that singular spot and the town of Hadisa. The 
picturesque islands — tlie richly- wooded banks — tlu 
frequently recurring villages peeping through the trees 
alive with busy men and women clad in tlie gracefiL 
Arab costumes, with the elegant aqueducts and creak- 
ing waterwheels — all combine to form a series ol 
pictures scarcely to be equalled on any river in the world. 

Hadisa stands on one of the above-mentioned islands, 
and here we brought up. Dinner followed, as usual, 
when our day’s work was over, and in passing by Ains- 
worth’s cabin-door, I tapped, as was my custom, to let 
him know that it was ready — when, for the first time, 
I recollected that I left him absorbed in tlie round tower 
and other ruins of Anatho ! The fact that he was now 
some G8 miles behind us, without food, clothes, money, 
or any resource save active limbs and an uudauiitcd 
spirit, caused me fiainful anxiety. My first impulse was 
(o steam back again, but, considering that this course 
would occupy two days, and that we might miss our 
geologist at one of the bonds of the river, I decided to 
send a messenger to meet him, and to remain where 
we were until we should hear of him. To our gi’i*''*' 
delight, he reappeared on the following day. 
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soon as he realised that he had been so unexpectedly 
left behind, Mr. Ainsworth determined to follow us as 
fast as he could, trusting to his own walking powers, 
and to our discovery of his absence, instead of looking 
to tiie people of Anna for any help. Starting at once, 
and crossing from one bend of the river to the other, 
and thus gaining considerably both in time and distance, 
lie caught us up at Iladisa, witliout having met with 
any more serious disaster than that of having had to 
part with most of his clothes and all his little stock of 
money, to satisfy tlic cupidity of tlie plundering people, 
wlio constituted themselves as his guides for the sake 
of enforcing a reimrd. From others, however, he met 
with much kindness and assistance during his solitary 
walk, and they cheered him by the intelligence, that he 
would find the steamer at the next reach of tlie river, 
‘ whither she had come,’ they said, ‘ with the swiftness 
of a bird,’ and where he was most warmly welcomed 
by us all. 

The moment we had Mr. Ainsworth again safely on 
board, we got up steam, and soon left Iladisa with 
its magnificent date-groves far behind us. The river 
was now at its highest level, and a far nobler stream, 
therefore, than when I first saw it from my raft in 
January 1831. Its course was much less winding 
than it had been above Iladisa. About two hours’ 
steaming, at the rate of 13.^ knots an hour, brought 
us to Jibba, which stands on an island, and which 
had suflered so severely from a recent storm, as to be 
partially in ruins. The scenery bettvecn Jibba and 
Hadisa was decidedly pretty — the country being well- 
wooded and carefully irrigated as usual. 
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Next morning, soon after leaving Jibba, we carac 
upon another considerable sweep in the river’s course, 
scarcely less remarkable than that above Hadisa. On 
reaching the rocks of Hajji-el-Karaf, near the castle of 
Al-Karaf, it runs directly north for the distance of five 
miles ; and having continued its course in this direction 
for about ten miles more, it turns abruptly south for 
nearly five miles, to Maadred castle and mills. Thence 
it winds to the south-east, through wooded banks 
studded with mills and aqueducts, as far as the town of 
Hit. 

We arrived at Hit sufficiently early in the day 
to enable us to visit the celebrated and inexhaustible 
bitumen fountains of this place. They bubble up from 
the ground with sufficient force to justify this designa- 
tion, and the value of the bitumen as an article of trade 
can scarcely bo overestimated. It was used by ns 
largely for the purposes of fuel for the steamer, when 
sufficiently consolidated by an admixture of earth, and 
answered every purpose of coal. As cement, its value 
wjls well known to the ancients. 

The salt-pits, the lirao-quarrics and sulphur-mine«, 
and the long-celebrated tepid mineral springs of Hit, 
were also all visited by us at this time. The natural 
productions afford ample and remunerative employment 
to the people of the town and neighbourhood. The 
process of boatbuilding at this ])lace has b(;cn already 
described.* The people are such adepts in this trade 
that a large-sized boat — capable of containing some 
20 tons — is often begun and finished in one day, ad 
their materials being found on the spot. 

* Page 77 ; and vol. ii. of ‘Expedition to Euphrates and Tigris/ pp- 

6.37. 
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From Hit I forwarded a letter by messenger to chap. 
Bagdad, requesting that a supply of money might be — 
sent to meet us at HiUah, and resumed the descent of 
the river the next morning, leaving the town enveloped, 
as usual, in as dense a cloud of smoke and bitumen- 
steam as any of our own manufocturing cities. The 
river continued broad and deep, and particularly 
favourable for steam-navigation. The scenery, how- 
ever, is less picturesque below than above Hit. We 
had left behind us the aqueducts, and entered on the 
region of tlie ugly tliongh equally efficient' water-skins. 

The system of irrigation we found everywhere remark- irrigation 
ably complete, and attended with proportionate fertility country, 
and luxuriant vegetation. The villages below this sequent 
point arc chiefly built of stone, but occur at rarer 
intervals than the niud-and-reed structures higher up 
the river, which here rather increases in width. 

At midday we passed Kalat Rtimadi, a pretty little 
to^yn, standing on high ground above the right baidc 
of the river. At this season both its banks are covered 
with the black tents of the Bedawin, the whole way ii„iuwiu 
from Kalat Eamadi to Fcliijah, Avhich place is 87 miles 
from Hit by water, the Avindings of the river being con- 
siderable. During the Avhole of this distance, the 
Euphrates is extremely favourable for all ordinary 
navigation, and perfectly safe for a small steamer, 
with the single exception of the camel’s fords of Abu 
Sisa and Busheab, Avherc the Avater is rather shalloAV. 

As it was desirable to connect the City of tlie ^ 
Khali [)hs with our .survey, in addition to the still more mi'i-Mr. 
important object of obtaining supplies, it Avas decided iicl'Jhwtto 
that Major Estcourt and our astronomer should go to 
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Bagdad for these pui'poses ; and they accordingly left 
us at Felujali, accompanied by Doctor and Mrs. Helfcr, 
and Ml'. Charlewood also. 

On the mornmg of June 6, our descent and survey 
were resumed. We passed the Castle of Macdam, and 
followed the windings of the river, threading our way 
amidst its numerous islands, until we reached Musseyeb, 
70 miles below Felujali, a town containing about 500 
houses. Almost opposite to it is a floating bridge, 
having a movable centre to facihtate navigation. It 
was opened for us the next morning as we approached ; 
and we passed through and steamed on — our whole 
party under the influence of those indescribable feelings 
attending a first visit to Babylon. The river below 
Musseyeb increases in depth, becoming somewhat nar- 
rower at the same time, and flows between nearly 
unbroken belts of the most luxuriant date-groves, 
which almost entirely conceal from view the numerous 
villages which, at this part of its course, stud botli 
banks. Here and there we could perceive their white 
buildings, peeping through the thick dark-green foliage. 
As we approached Babylon, these date-groves became 
denser and richer, and, but for the occasional life im- 
jiarted to them by the villages and their inhabitants, 
would have been monotonous from their continuous 
line of verdure. 

We anchored at the western part of the ruins, whicli 
former experience had taught me was the best point to 
start from, intending to carry our examinations on as 
far as Ilillah, where we hoped to be joined by the party 
from Bagdad. We lauded therefore close to tlie 
Miijellcbeh, which we ascended almost immediately, 
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and afterwards visited and explored every part of the chap. 
remains of this primeval and once proud city, with the -- — 
very deepest interest. We sought, but in vain, for the 
lions’ Den, which I had entered on the occasion of uions’ 

Den, 

my first visit to Babylon ; but its arched and sloping 
descent had disappeared, and, to our great disappoint- 
nient, no traces of it remained. The investigations of 
scientific travellers had taught the people of Hillah the 
value of kiln-burnt bricks and arrow-headed charac- 
ters; consequently, those which formed the Lions’ Den, 
wlien I saw it in 1832, had been carried away and 
turned into money long since. 

I found this to be the case with other parts of the Uestme- 

tion of the 

ruins also. The massive abutments of the Hanging mins of 
Gardens, and the remains of the Kasr, had both suffered 
from these depredations. Our whole first day was 
spent in these explorations, which to me had lost 
nothing in interest since my previous visit ; and the 
following day was devoted to the remains existing on Remains 
the right bank, to the north of the town of Hillah, rightbank. 
and which have been so much effaced by the effects of 
time as to be soircely traceable. This, however, is far 
from bein" the case with the famous Bii’s Nimrud, Hire 

’ Nimn'ul. 

wliiclr still maintains its majestic appcai’ance on the 
right bank, at what seems to have been the extreme 
termination of these vast ruins. We deferred our visit 
to this — one of the most wonderful of man’s works — 
and to the tower on its summit, until after the return 
of our party from Bagdad, and then left Ilillidi, and 
resumed our descent towards the Persian Gulf. 

We were not, however, to get oil’ cpiite so pleasantly 
as we had expected. We had becu on very friendly 
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terms with the people, and our steamer had been con- 
stantly visited by large numbers, both of men and 
women ; but just as we were preparing to leave Hillah, 
with, as we believed, most amicable feelings on all 
sides, a sudden and unexpected change took place. Dr. 
Eoss, who had travelled with our party from Bagdad 
to this place, came sufficiently near to announce to 
us, in distinct whisper through liis hands as a speak- 
ing trumpet, that an attack by the people of the town 
was imminent. Instantly .all hands were called to quar- 
ters, and our vessel left the bank at once, and steamed 
through the opening of the bridge, just as Hasr Hassau, 
one of our engineers, appeared on the bank pursued 
by 60 Arabs, plunged into tlie river, and swam off to us. 
He brought tlie intelligence that a large number of 
the inhabitants were collected in an adjoining street, 
not only armed, but in a state of grc.at excitement. 

We Avere in total ignorance as to the cause of 
this outbreak, and tlrouglit it advisable to take sonic 
means of ascertaining wlience it arose, our own safety 
being now secured. We therefore lowered a boat, 
and sent Major Estcourt anti Mr. Eassam to tlie 
governor, to demand an explanation of tliis contemplated 
attack ; for, seeing that we were well-prepared, not a 
man had yet dared to fire upon us. It now came out 
that one of our Arab pilots, who had left the vessel, 
instead of performing the duty for wliich he had been 
engaged, had spread the report that his companion avhs 
forcibly detained on board, and a cry ‘ To arms ! ’ Avas the 
immediate consequence of this story. The governor 
assured Major Estcourt that this tumult was quite 
opposed to Iris Avishes, and was reminded, in return, 
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that it was his duty to restrain a lawless mob, and that, chap. 
if our defensive preparations had not kept them quiet, • — 
he would have been answerable to the Sultan for any ScTurt’s 
bloodshed that might have ensued. Our ambassadors 
then returned on board, and we left Hillah, our anxiety 
relieved as to our actual and future friendly relations 
with this fiery and excitable people. 

At 9 A.M. on June 11, we were steaming towards Departure 
the sea, between rich gardens and plantations of mul- 
berry, fig, and pomegranate trees, with the Birs Nim- 
rud in view at some little distance from the right 
bank. The surrounding country was much flooded. 
Date-groves still constituted the principal vegetation 
of both banks, as far as Dewanyah, a town of some Dewanyah. 
size, 69.^ miles below Hillah. Here we obtained 
a supply of wood, Avhich delayed us until the 13th, 
when we passed, after frequent windings of the • 
river, the canal leading from the right bank to Old 
Lainlum. The body of water was necessarily a good 
deal diminished at this place, the river being partially Lamium 

Tnsi Tcnoa 

lost in the marshes. 

We brought up at New Lamium in the afternoon. New 

. . 1 • 1 IT • Lamium, 

a town containing a numerous population dwelling in 
prettily-constructed reed-huts — which are portable, 
and which had almost all been removed from their 
usual sites, on account of the floods, when I first visited 
this place. 

Here the channel of the river narrows to a width of 
from only 100 to 150 yards ; and we found it already 
occupied by numerous boats and some small vessels, 
one of which measured 55 feet long by 22 feet beam, 
which caused additional difficulties to our navigation. 
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CHAP. We observed also a great many canoes of very liglit 
build, and coated with bitumen, which are used for 
taking the inhabitants from house to house, and are 
paddled with great ease and swiftness by one man. 

My experience of the Shiahs, in 1831, caused us to 
The Shiahs be greatly on our guard whilst wo wei’e among them, 
sect. “ ‘ They are of Persian origin, and still retain many 
characteristics of their ancestors, who quitted Persia at 
a very remote period. Their descendants have ever 
since occupied their present isolated position in the 
midst of the Lamlum marshes. On our arrival, we 
Their opened intercourse with them by barter, of which 
propensi- they eagerly availed themselves; but this had also, 
unfortunately, the effect of arousing their cupidity to 
a great extent, and led them to all kinds of attempts 
to get possession of more than was intended for them. 

A clammy oppressive heat, and swarms of mosquitoes 
of unusual size, caused us all to sleep that night on deck, 
with the exception of Major Estcourt, who had made 
his shake-down on the adjoining bank. We had three 
sentries on the alert, and therefore felt secure from all 
surprise and depredations. Towards morning, however, 
we were roused by a shot, followed by a wild scream ; 
then another shot, telling us there must be some cause 
for alarm. In a’moment all were at their posts, and we 
Madiimo soon ascertained that Madame Heifer’s scream and 
at-irm. alarm had been caused by her feeling that she was 
being dragged away, by (as she supposed) a lion, or 
some ferocious beast of prey. No traces of any animal 
were, however, to be seen; but the mystery was 
soon explained by Major Estcourt, who had been 
awakened by the attempts of a thieving Shiah to draw 
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away the clothes on which he was sleeping. lie sprang 
up and fired his pistol at the man, as he was making 
off ; and immediately afterwards discharged a second 
shot at another fellow, whom he saw making his way 
among the sleepers on our deck, and who was over the 
side in an instant. ' This clever and active Khezail had 
crept into the vessel under the cover of her over- 
hanging stem, and had thus escaped the vigilance of 
our sentinels, with the intention of supplying himself 
comfortably while we slept ; but on hearing the shot, 
he made his escape with all speed, luckily carrying off 
nothing but Fitzjames’s watch — for he failed in his 
attempt to pidl away Madame Heifer’s cloak, or to 
steal the chronometers, which he had also evidently 
intended to appropriate. 

The next morning (June IG) we took the necessary 
steps with the chief of the Khezail to ensure the re- 
storation of the watch, and then steamed off through 
the bazaars and remaining habitations of this singular 
people, which fined the river’s banks. We passed se- 
veral villages of mud-huts, and reached, though with 
increasing difficulty, the island of El-Wuja, a little 
beyond which we ran aground. 

We ascertained by our own examinations, as well as 
by information obtained from the natives, that we had, 
unfortunately, taken the least favourable channel 
through the marshes. We therefore retraced our 
course early the next morning, for a short distance, to a 
spot near the village of Barblyah, to which we had 
given the well-deserved name of ‘ Mosquito Station.’ 
Here we got into the more navigable and better cliannel, 
and made our way without further difficulty. 
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CHAP. We passed to the right of Kalish Castle, and a little 
' later saw the river of that name, as well as the Um-der- 
Khan, and farther on the castles of Muwaserah and 
Matemah (or-Maturah). The latter is on the left bank, 
and a little to the north of it stand some fine ruins, whidi 
reminded me of the Mound of Sus. -They bear the name 
Ruins of of Irak-Jakah-el-Assayah (place of pebbles), and are 
supposed to mark the site of one of the primeval cities 
— that of Erech. 

At this part of the river many places of interest 
follow rapidly on one another. Karra Castle, which 
we passed on the left bank, was succeeded by the 
saint’s tomb of Medekim. Serayah inlet, coming 
from Samawah, followed, and a little farther down, 
Karmaiiah Kamiallah Castlo. Kereth Castle, and inlet through 

Castle. 

the left bank, were passed next, and finally Kerayim 
Castle, which stands on a considerable arm of the 
The three Euphrates, bearing the same name. Here the three 
of the branches of the river, which divide and flow sepa- 
TOumto.*^* rately from the town of Ijamlum, reunite ; and the 
marshy flat of this portion of its course is succeeded by 
a varied country, while the stream itself again becomes 
deep and wide, and flows between moderately high and 
well-wooded banks as far as El-Khudhr, which we had 
fixed on as our halting-place. 

El- The village of El-Khudhr stands in the midst of an 

Khudhr. gj-tensive grove of poplars, and, as we required fuel 
to carry us to Basrah, the inhabitants were employed 
in cutting wood for us during the evening of our 
arrival, and the following morning. But when called 
upon to resume their work during the day, we 
found a decided unwillingness on their part to fulfil 
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iheir engagement ; and Lieutenant Murphy, who was 
employed in taking sights in the Castle of El-Khudhr, 
jent us word to be prepared for an attack, of which 
Lieutenant Cleaveland had also perceived symptoms ; 
for the people had not only refiised to continue their 
vork, but were seen preparing their muskets, swords, 
knives, and other arms. Ignorant of any possible 
3ause for hostility, Seyd Ali went to the chief of the 
Lribe (the Beni-Hakem) for an explanation ; but 
the only reply that he could obtain was that we were 
towards, and the assurance, coupled with 'the most 
opprobrious epithets possible, that if yre did not 
lepart instantly, their allies, who had been summoned 
to their aid, would join them in attacking us. Seyd 
Mi therefore returned to us with the intelligence, that 
the whole population of the place was in a state 
of violent excitement, which was evinced by their 
commencing their war-dance, moving round and 
round in a circle with joined hands. 

Mr. Ainsworth was on shore at this time, collecting 
botanical specimens in the adjoining wood, when 
we perceived that the Arabs were preparing to seize 
him. I and several of our party instantly landed, and 
throwing ourselves between him and the excited 
crowd, we held them in check, and protected him, 
until he, and the rest of our party also, safely reached 
the steamer. Once on board, we might easily have 
left the Arabs to themselves, had we nOt felt that 
our moral influence would have suflered from such 
a course. Instead of retreating, therefore, we steamed 
'lirectly up to the wood on the northern side of the 
town, where the mass of the tribe had by this time 
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assembled, in the hope of finding some opemn(r 
for negotiation. 

Instead of this we were received with a heavy fire. 
Fortunately, none of our party were struck, althongli 
Lieutenant Cleaveland, who occupied his usual position 
on the paddlebox, was much exposed. Our bulwarks, 
&c. were otlierwise almost a complete protection. Om’ 
people burned to return this attack, and it was with 
difficulty that I restrained them for the moment, in 
the hope of preserving peace ; but as a dropping fire 
was still kept up against us, notwithstanding our foi^ 
.bearance, we dischai'ged a broadside of grape and 
canister into the wood, with telling effect. Still tlie 
Arabs continued to fire at us, and we gave them a 
second discharge, which cleared the wood at once, after 
some consultation on their parts. An attack had also 
been made upon us from a castellated building on 
the opposite side of the river, but the discharge of a 
Congreve rocket and two or three Cohorn shells 
caused its immediate evacuation ; and some huiKireds ' 
of an adjoining tribe of Arabs were seen scampering 
away, to the infinite delight of Madame Heifer, who, 
contrary to my orders, came up the companion-ste])s 
to see what was going on. 

This wms the only affair attended with hostility on 
the part of the people, which occurred throughout the 
whole Expedition. We had to quit El-Khudhr witlioiit 
having any opportunity of obtaining an explanation 
of their conduct from the Beni-IIakem. We were 
afterwards told that their hostility had been aroused by 
our having (in ignorance of their superstitions) cut 
down a part of the wood, which, owing to their Persian 
descent, they regardcMl as sacred. 
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The river below El-Khudhr was literally covered 
vith boats, indicating commercial activity, and pre- 
lenting a ^eat contrast to the quiet waters through 
vhich we had passed for so many days higher up the 
stream. Here, on the contrary, there was a very 
considerable population, and much life and activity 
xbout Kut-el-Amrah, which is the principal seat of 
the great tribe of the Montefek Arabs, who inhabit 
both banks of the river, dwelling amidst groves of fine 
Llate and pomegranate trees. 

Eight miles below Kut-el-Ainrah, and 75 miles 
from El-Khudhr, is Sheikh-el-Slmyukh, the commercial 
capital, and the largest town which is permanently 
occupied by the Arabs on the Euphrates. It contains 
some 1,500 clay-built houses, and as many tents, 
situated on the right bank of the river, and is most 
pleasantly shaded by vines, fig and pomegranate trees, 
interspersed with rose-bushes, &c. 

A guti was fired from the steamer at sunset to 
announce our arrival, and again at sunrise the next 
morning as a compliment to the place. A supply of 
wood, for which we had made an arrangement on our 
arrival, was immediately placed on board ; and we 
prepared to start early the next morning, in the full 
expectation of completing the descent of the Euphrates, 
and bringing up at Kurnah in the evening. In point 
distance this was quite feasible, the river being 
Joth deep and wide ; but this being also the Hood- 
reason, the extent and turbid condition of its waters 
-aused us some difficulty, at cei’tain places, in making 
^wt the channel. Occasional villages and magnificent 
•Poves of date-trees guided us pretty well, and . we 
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accomplished the 75 miles to Kurnah in 7.^ hours, 
and brought up in the evening -at the junction of 
the Euphrates and Karun, and alongside the date- 
groves of Kurnah — for the town itself is completely 
hidden by these trees. The dates of the Euphrates 
are celebrated throughout Arabia and other parts of 
the East, but those of Kurnah and its vicinity are 
specially large and delicious, and justly prized.^ The 
dates usually imported to this country give no idea of 
the excellence of those grown on the lower part of tlui 
Euphrates, which, with a little rice, form the principal 
food of the inhabitants. 

But to return to Kurnah. We found a square or 
ark-like-looking vessel * lying at anchor off the town. 
She proved to be a Turkish man-of-war, and we conse- 
quently exchanged one gun, in accordance with tlie 
usual Turkish custom, and anchored. 

The descent and survey of 1,153 miles of tlie great 
river was thus completed. It now remained for us to 
follow the joint estuary of this and the sister stream to J 
Basrah, which, under the name of the Shatt-el-Arab, 
is so deep and wide that it has been ascended by one 
of our second-rate line-of-battle ships.f Almost tlie 
whole of our fuel had been consumed in reaching 
Kurnah, consequently it took us five hours to reach 


* Ark, according to Bailey’s excellent dictionary, signifies a lai'^ 
chest, which this vessel resembled. 

t The ^Lion,’ of 64 guns, in 1800, During the Persian war in 
a fleet of the largest Indiamen ascended the Shatt-el-Arab, carrying the 
force under General Outram and Havelock, which bombarded and cap^ 
tured Mobammerab ; and such was the depth of water in the river | 
a vessel of the size of the * Eastern Monarch,’ of about 2,000 
lie alongside the bank, and take troops on board without the 
of aJ>oat. 
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Basrah, a distance of only 43 miles, with the reduced 
power, which was all that we could keep up, even by 
burning empty casks, and any other available articles 
that could be spared for fuel. The roadstead of 
Basrah presented what was now to us a novel 
scene. In addition to many smaller vessels, there 
were two Indiamen at anchor, besides a most un- 
promising-looking 20-gun sliip, bearing a Turkish 
admiral’s flag at the main.* 

We had now accomplished the entire descent, as 
ceutemplated by Government, and most prosperously, 
with the single exception of our great calamity above 
Anna ; and it was with warm and grateful hearts that 
we endeavoured thankfully to acknowledge, in this 
distant part of the world, the effective support which 
luid been given to the Euphrates Expedition. Taking 
the precaution, therefore, to place the chronometers 
astern in one of our boats, to avoid concussion, and hoist- 
ing tlie royal standard, a gun was fired for every year 
that our gracious Sovereign William IV. had been spared 
to his devoted pcjople. This commemoration of our 
arrival, and of our gratitude, was followed by visits and 
sincere congratulations on all sides — including the 
Turkish Admiral, the French Consul (M. rontanier),and 
the captains of the vessels in port, who offered us any- 
thing they had in the way of supplies. Many of the 
inhabitants of Basrah came also to see the wonderful 
little vessel, which had, as they truly said, come 
more than 1,500 miles through wild and hostile Arabs. 

-tls, in conformity with our instructions, we were to 

* This man-of-war was not expected, nor indeed in any case prepared, 
1“ go to sea, and it was said that one of her bulUheads had been replaced 
the dock by a brick wall. 
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ascend the Eu])]irates with the Indian mails, the more 
urgently nceessaiy repairs of our vessel, and the 
establishment of depots of fuel at certain places along 
the river, at once received our immediate and seiious 
attention. 

The Turkish authorities had kindly placed the dock- 
yard of Easrah at our coininand, and we naturally ex- 
pected to find there all that would bo requisite for the 
repairs of the steamer. J3ut, although our wants did 
not lie in books, as in the case of Gil Bias’s legacy from 
the Bishop, our hopes were as effectually disappointed. 
There was, in fact, but little prospect of getting our 
requirements supplied at this port, and we had to solve 
the dillicult question of how and where this could best 
be done. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


('liOt>iSlNG TTFE PEESTAN (iUEF TO BU, SHIRE REFITMENT OF THE 

STEAMER, AND RETURN TO THE LOWER EUPHRATES. 

Tiierk were, in fact, no means of refitting the steamer 
lit Pasrali ; consequently, our only alternative was to 
proceed to Busliire for tliis purpose, which, with a 
steamer only suited for a quiet river-navigation, pre- 
sented an almost insurmountable difficidty. It was 
iiide(‘d felt to be so by us all, but inore especially by 
oiir naval officers, who assuredly Avere not wanting in 
enterprise ; yet, as there Avere no other means of com- 
pleting our undertaking, it Avais decided, after much 
serious consideration, that the attempt to reach Bushire 
in our little ‘ Eujdirates ’ should be made. 

moA'ed doAvn tlic Shatt-el-Arab on the afternoon of 
June 21, leaving Major Estcourt and Lieutenant Murphy 
at Basrah, to ascertain the magnetic dij) as Avell as the 
ja'oeise astronomical ])Osition of the city. The weather 
was not very favourable, and Ave brought up during the 
Right near the mouth of the riA’er, and took the precau- 
tion of putting up tlie dead-lights, ancWsecuring the 
windows, Avliich Avere very little above the Avater ; and 
thus Ave passed the bar, about noim next day. Under 
the impression that there Avas some danger, our course 
^vas shaped along the Persian coast, the vessel rolling 
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most uncomfortably all tlie wliilc, as might have been 
expected from a construction so totally unsuited for 
the open sea. 

We had two pilots on board, who were supposed to 
know every part of the coast ; yet, without giving us 
any kind of warning, Ave suddenly found that we had 
passed from deep soundings to only five feet water ; and 
in an instant, Ave were in the midst and backing out 
of breakers, Avith one dead-light stove in, and aiKitlier 
injured. We liad, in fact, narroAvly escaped running 
upon a bank near the estuary of the Itiver IncKaii, 
A\diere all might have been lost, liad Ave not seen the 
breakers, Avhicli aa^o did not do until almost too late. 
Having placed beloAv all the Aveights, guns, &c. Avliicli 
Avere not required on deck, to lessen the rolling, and 
secured tlie AvindoAA^s, dead-lights, &c., Ave steamed 
direct for Ihishire, Avith a fresh Avind, Avhich hoAvever, in 
our case, still gave sufficient cause for uneasiness, till on 
passing the island of Karrak the sea became calm, and 
AV’e steamed Avith smooth Avater on to Ihishire. 

We found a frigate belonging to the Imam of Muscat, 
and other large vessels, anchored in the roadstead, as 
AA’ell as tAvo cruisers of the Indian Navy, the ^Amherst' 
and ‘Cyrene,’ fnjm lioth of Avhich Ave AAXTe greeted by 
liearty cheers as AA^e jiassed to our anchorage close to 
the liesidency, Avhere Captain llennell noAV heard for 
the first time of our su(:C(.‘ssful descent of the Euphrates, 
and the fatal loss of the ‘Tigris.’ It Avas after sunset 
whoji Ave arrived, and the salute avus necessarily post- 
poned until the moniing; but this compliment was 
duly paid to us afterAvards, not only by tAVo of tlie 
Ifonourabhi East India Company’s meu-of-war, 
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■ilso by the frigate of the Imdm of Muscat, and by two chap. 
laorcliant- vessels lying at anchor. . — 

We now devoted ourselves to the necessary prepara- Refitmont 
tioiis for our future ascent of the Euphrates. Our steamer, 
vessel required extensive repairs before she could be 
fit to stem the current, especially after all she had 
gone through between Basrah and Bushire, while re- 
turning to tlie former place would of itself be a serious 
tiial to lier. 


With regard to our first great object — tliat of re- Kindaoss 
iitting — Captain Ilennell at once offered us all the means Henneir" 
which the Indian Navy could command, and proposed 
to send to the station at Bassadore for additional 


supplies. lie also gave us tlie accommodation of a Removo 
iiulk, tlie ‘ Sovereign of tlie Seas,’ on board of whicli we Thuik!^ 
immediately removed ourselves, and everything be- 
longing to our vessel ; and with an additional supply of 
smiths and caiqienters, we set diligently to work, 
knowing beforehand that Ave had a serious task to 
accomplish. The deck required caulking ; repairs Avere Rppiiii-s 

. ■ required. 

needed to the floats, paddle- Avings, and also to some 
])art of the engines ; and one very important object Avas 
to manage a more efleotual way of closing the AvindoAvs, 

Avhhh Avork, in addition to the painting, was to be xobe 
completed by the time the ‘ Hugh Lindsay ’ should |he*‘Hii^h 
appear to toAv us, as Ave expected she Avould do, across t-i^dsay. 
the Persian Gulf. 


But, in the midst of these occupations, a gi’cat and 
very unexpected diflicnilty arose. Our seamen, having 
exjierienced the change from a life of oAor-exertion to 
enc of almost idleness, lost that energetic feeling Avhich, 
witliout any exception, had hitherto prevailed among 
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them ; and the consequence was tliat, on July 4, Ijieu- 
teiiant Cleaveland reported that they claimed their dis- 
charge, in conformity with the articles of agreement. 
It now a])peared that the dangers experienced in cross- 
ing the Persian Gulf had first led to the desire to end 
their service ; and I found, Avith much disappointment, 
that three of the artillerymen also wished to quit us, and 
return to England. This was a serious trial, and the 
more so as it had come Avhen we were fast prej)aring 
the steamer for the completion of her task by the 
ascent of the river. 

Still, I came to the conclusion that the case was not 
altogether hopeless, and I therefore took the course of 
making known to all our men, that about five months 
more would accomplish our enterprise; and that if they 
quitted us noAv, instead of finishing their undertaking, 
they must do so with their own means, since their pay 
AV'Ould cease on their leaving us ; while, as regarded the 
danger of reaching the river, 1 had made provision for 
this reasonable cause of alarm by arranging that our 
seamen should be taken on board the vessel destined 
to toAV our steamer to the Euphrates — adding that 
other seamen could be obtained, should they kci'p 
to their resolution of returning home. 

After some hesitation, several of our seamen, and 
nearly all the natives, persisted in their wish to be di.s- 
charged ; and on their formal application to this ellect, 
the Kesident consented to take steps to .sujqdy their 
places. With a vicAV to the accomplishment of this most 
important object, I went on board the ‘ Elphinstone 
cruiser, and pi oposed that .some of her seamen should 
join the Euphrates Service, for which, to my gi'o'at 
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satisfaction, every man at once volunteered. But as chap. 
Captain Sawyer did not feel justified in diminisliing — r-^ 
liis crew by more than four, we were promised the re- phinston'o’ 
mainder of our number on the arrival of the ‘ Amhei’st ’ "lunteer 
cruiser, then expected from Bassadorc. Puphrates 

In addition to the operation of refitting; and the no Service, 
loss diflicult task of obtaining seamen, a Eeport was 
now in course of preparation, by myself and each of 
llu' oflicers, on tlie practicability of navigating the 
Euphrates ; and that no part of the time required for 
carrying out these ai’rangements might be lost, it was 
also proposed to open a temporary line through Turkisli Tcmirorary 
Arabia — not by way of Basrali (as in the time of the throuKU 
Miirquis Wellesley’s Government of India), but by the Arabia, 
quicker route of Grane. 

I accordingly crossed the Gulf to the latter place, and 
made arrangements for opening a communication by 
this line : after which, having forwarded a despatch by 
clromodaiy via Aleppo, I returned to the steamer, 
where I had the satisfaction of finding that good pro- ncspatch 
gress had bc'oi made with her repairs under Mr. Fitz- t/.uvieppo. 
James, although tlio assistance given by the native smiths 
and carpenters had been very ineflicient. Our expected Propressof 

1*111 1 * • 1 repiiirs to 

supply ot coals had not, however, as yet arrived iroin steamer. 
hassadore,nor had tlie remaining number of seamen been 
obtained from tire llonourtiblc l^ast India Comptmy’s 
cruisers. A few days after my return we procured 
additioiml assisttmee iii the wtiy of workmen, and our 
prospects gnidiudly brigliteneil. Supplies came in, supplies 
aiost opportunely tind unexpectedly, frtnn Bombay, 
hrought by the clipper barque ‘ Sir Edward Compton,’ 

'vliich vessel had been specitilly chartered ior the 
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CHAP, purpose of bringing us supplies with aU possible speed. 
She had made her passage to Bushire in 24 days, not- 
withstanding the much-dreaded south-west monsoon; 
and by her we learnt that one mail had been forwarded 
to us by the ‘ Shannon ’ on Jidy 5, for conveyance via 
Mails from the Euphrates, and that another was to be despatclied 
for us soon afterwards by the ‘ Hugh Lindsay,’ for both 
of which it was necessary that we should be prepared, 
iin order from the Commodore in the Persian Gulf 
came by the same opportunity, to furnish us with 
the requisite number of seamen, and thus one serious 
difficulty was at an end. Tliat of crossing tlic Gulf 
still remained. 

Propara- We ut first tliouglit of accomplishing this by stcain- 
locross^tho mouth of the Indian, and ascending that river. 

But as this would still luive been attended with some, 
though comparatively slight risk, we decided to give it 
Towed up, and we finally arranged that the ‘ Elphinstone ’ should 
‘ Eipiiin- tow our steamci- to the entrance of the Euphrates. All 
* necessary preparations for this were at once commenced. 

Dead-lights soon rcjilaced our jalousies, and the guns 
and other heavy weights were stowed below. We 
wore alongside the ‘ Elphinstone ’ on July 25, and sent 
our funnel, and our spare officers and men, on board, 
only keeping a few volunteers to steer the ‘ Euphrates,’ 
with Lieutenant Cleaveland, j\Ir. Charlewood, and 
mys(;lf. The weather was, on the whole, moderate 
during our voyage, but, owing to adverse winds, it 
was only on September 1 that our vessel left the 
RraciiMo- ‘Elphinstone,’ and steamed up the great river to Mo- 
liammerah. 

Intelligence ef Lieutenant Murphy's serious illness 
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had reached us before leaving Bushire, and this had chap. 

* . XVI 

caused Mr. Ainsworth to hasten to him at once. But 
before he could have arrived the Basrah fever had 
deprived the Expedition of the services of tliat valuable 
officer and sincere Christian, who never knew what it 
was to have a personal enemy. Ilis death was on iiinoss 
every account deeply felt by us all, but in my own of 
case this sorrow was, if possible, increased by the MuvJ’hy. 
reflection, that I ought not to have allowed my lamented 
friend to expose himself (as in his zeal he had done) to 
the trying climate of the Lower Euphrates. 

The intelligence of Lieutenant Murphy’s death 
awaited us at Mohammerah, and we heard at the same 
time, from Major Estcourt and Mr. Ainsworth, of the 
dangerous illness of Corporal Greenhill, which induced iiinessof 
us to steam at once with all .sj)eed to the Residency at Gweuiiili. 
Marghil — a distance of 20 miles, which we accom- 
plished in less than three hours against the current — KapM 
and to return the same afternoon, with the invalid jiarghii. 
on board, as well as IMajor FiStcourt and Mr. Ains- 
worth. 

We thus ascertained that our steamer had not lost 

capaLili- 

any of her capabilities, and we felt equal to anything »“">• 
that might be required from us. An immediate oppor- 
tunity for usefulness presented itself. The ‘ Cyrene ’ 

(East India Company's cruiser) had come into Moham- 

inorah without bringing the missing Indian mail from 

Crane ; and, as wo could not commence the asi-ent of 

the Euphrates without it, we had thus a little time on 

wir hands, which I thought it best to enuflov, until 

tlie arrival of tlu* ‘ Iludi Lindsay,’ in ascertaiiiiim’ llio jyytinami 

^‘n.pu])iliti(‘s of t\w Hivers Karfm and Bali-a-Misliir, .MUiiir. 
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both wliicli examinations' had been originally com- 
prised in the contemplated objects of the Expedition. 

The survey of the river at and above Mohammerali 
had been already completed by Major Estcoiirt, and we 
therefore entered the Karan on the morning of Augusi, 
7, and ])assed the mouth of the 13ah-a-Mishir with its 
splendid date-groves. Steaming u])wards, we passed 
the head of the dry (diaimel of the Karun-el-Amarali 
(Blind Karan), its waters having, doubtless, been 
absorbed by the canal already described.* Wo saw 
occasional tent-villages, and proceeiled without any 
interruption, until a little sliort of Tsmaili, ■where the 
water rather failed us ; and as we had iio time for 
delay, we did not attempt to ])as3 this shallow place, 
but steamed back to Moliammerah, after thus eo)n|)le- 
ting the ascent of the Karan, as far as was praeticahlo. 
It is a tine river, with a de])th of 3.\ fathoms even in 
the low season, and with an average width of from ISO 
to 190. yards. Its banks are ])artially wooded, and but 
thinly inhabited, the people ]n’eferring the interior of 
the countiy, Avhere they are less e.xposed to the dreaded 
Aniza Arabs. 

Having ascertained tlie navigability of the iJiver 
Karan, not only by the body of its waters, l)ut also by 
the size of the ‘bagalas’ (large boats with lateen sails), 
which pass to and fro constantly between it and the 
neighbourhood of Shuster, we turned with much inU'Vcsl 
to the examination of tlie route by whi(di Alexander lla' 
Great reached Susa on his return-maiadi from Iadi!i- 
With tliis object we descended the Bah-a-i\Iishir, and 


Si‘0 Clripttr VI. pp. lOI, 102. 
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on findingj from its depth and width, as well as from 
the size of the passage-vessels, that it possessed every 
facility for navigation, wo steamed back to our station, 
and were not a day too soon. Lieutenant Daniell, of 
tlie Indian Navy, had just reached the Hafar Canal in 
the East India Company’s schooner ‘ Shannon,’ with 
tlie mail from Bombay. Tliis caused us some em- 
barrassment, inasmuch as the immediate ascent of the 
Euphrates, for the pnr])os(! of carrying forward this 
mail without delay, would have caused ns to miss 
the larger and more important mail expected by 
the ‘Hugh Lindsay,’ and which was just at hand. 

The alternative of ascending the Biver Tigris to 
Bagdad, and forwarding the mail from thence, and 
then descending the river with all possible speed to 
meet the ‘Hugh Lindsay,’ pri'sented itself, and was 
at once decuhid on. We hoped by this arrange- 
iiient to be abU; to dispose of both mails, provided 
the Biver Euphrates should still prove to be navigable 
at this low season of the year. On this important 
question, howovm’, doubts existed as to the ])racti- 
ciihility of a successful ascent, which, after lightening 
our vessel for this ])nrpose as much as possible, I e.x- 
pressed in a despatch to the Bresident of the Boaul 
of Control, stating that, ‘ if water failed, we should 
put about without hesitation, alter sending the mail 
oil by dromedaries.'* 

TIu! del ay entailed by the unavoidable repairs of (lie 
steamer, and the subvsecpient detention of the mail frinn 
Ii^dia, laid unfortnnately thrown us into the unfavourable 

* I)t'sp;i(c]i of 1»"), ISai), pp. 41 and 42 of (^oinniiinit aMons tn* 

X(\, ordered to be printed, bVbruarv 22, 
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season for tlie navigation of the Euphrates ; still, it was 
with confident feelings of success that we steamed from 
Mohammerah to Basrah, on September 3, to lay in 
fuel, and make our preparations for ascending tho 
Tigris. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ascent op the river TIGRIS TO BAGDAD, AND DESCENT TO MEET 
THE INDIAN MAIL AT KURNAH. 

Our prospects on reaching Basrah from Mohammerah 
were, at first, anything but encouraging ; for here we 
lost our only remaining engineer, Mr. Calcler, and his 
death seemed, at first, to put the prosecution of our en- 
terprise entirely out of the question. Happily, how- 
ever, as is usually tlie case in all difficulties, an available 
resource was to be found. It will be remembered that 
some of the men of flie Expedition had received prac- 
tical instruction in woi’king the engines of the Birken- 
head ferry-boats, among whom was Coiq^oral (now Ser- 
geant) Black, of the former Royal Sappers and Miners, 
a singularly energetic and persevering man. I pro- 
posed to him that he should undcrttike to work the 
engine, with such assistance as could be given him by 
our artillerymen — to which he readily consented. 

Still there was cause for uneasiness ; and I should 
probably have felt even moi’o anxious than I did, if I 
had not remembci’ed that in the case of the Niger 
Ex])edition, when the death of the engineer and his 
assistants had left the ‘ Quorra ’ steamer in an almost 
hopeless, predicament oil the Upper Niger, my friend 
Macgregor Laird not only undertook to work the 
*^Rgiues himself,* but actually did so successfully, 

.x 
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until he brought his vessel to the sea, and also during 
her passage home. We therefore determined to go on, 
under these disadvantageous circumstances, rather than 
abandon the enteiprise ; and liaving procured a pilot 
who Avas acquainted with the river, we steamed up to 
Kurnah on the afternoon of September 14, taking witli 
us the Frencli Consul, Monsieur Fontanier, who had 
shoAvn great kindness to our lamented astronomer* 
throughout his illness, and whose state of health ren- 
dered a change from Basrah desirable. 

The ascent of the Tigris commenced on the afternoon 
of September l.'S, and passing t]\e Tomb of Ezra, Ave 
brought up for the night at Janchu, having ascended 
rather more than 38 miles of river during tliat afternoon, 
Avith an average depth of from 2 to G fathoms, and 
a Avidth of 200 yards. The Avater Avas necessarily low 
at this season, so that Ave Avere prepared for- some diffi- 
culty in the ascent, Avhich, in one or two places, caused 
us to lose time. Thus avc acconq^lished only 33 miles 
in G| hours to the village of Bistoa. The next day, 
the river still Avinding very much through Avooded 
banks, Ave made our Avay onwards Avith less difficulty, 
the depth varying, as before, from 2 to G fathoms. One 
bend of the river is so exactly like another, that the 
pilots have to place stones, to enable them to distinguish 
betAvecn the different reaches, to Avhi(;h they give sepa- 
rate names. 

As the river improved in dejith, .so our progress 
became more satisfactory, and we made G7 1 miles to 
Eas-al-Kheyran during this day. On the next, finding 
that Ave Avere passing through a more populous district 
than had hitherto been the case, tlic Sultan’s ensign 
* Lieutenant Murpliy. 
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was displayed at our masthead. The river flows chap. 
between high and well-wooded banks, winding very ' — 
much, and varying in breadth from 200 to 400 yards. 

We brought up about dark at El-Medlia : on the 18th Ei-Mediia. 
we passed two shallow places, and with them got over 
all present difficulties — the rest of the navigation being 
favourable during our ascent of 54 miles to Kut-el- icut-oi- 
Aiurah. In itself this place is of no importance, but 
its position, immediately opposite to the embouchure of 
the Shatt-el-Hie, gives it some consequence. The latter 
river crosses Mesopotamia in a diagonal direction, till 
it falls into the Euphrates at the small town of El- 
Askuli or El-Arju. 

We quitted Kiit-el-Amrah on the morning of Septem- 
ber 21, tlie British and Turkish ensigns flying, intending 
to reach Tauk-Kezra before night. More than half the 
distance to Bagdad had now been accomplished with very 
little difficulty, but the state of the river rendered tlie re- 
mainder of this day’s navigation very intricate ; in flxct, 
we had to proceed so cautiously, that we barely accom- 
plished ten miles in four liours. The river presented a 
wide-spread surface, but was evidently so shallow, that 
we had very little expectation of our vessel being river, 
able to pass at all. Still, as we had observed that the 
large boats which navigate the Tigris river managed to 
pass up and down even at this season, Ave determined 
to make the attempt. 

We made a most careful examination, not only hy 
poundings, but also by means of our two pilots, wlio went 
into the water, and by wading and swimming, as the 
^|tse might be, ascertained where a passage was prac- 
ticable ; and we steamed ahead, witli tlie expectation 
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of reaching deeper water before long. To our disap- 
pointment, our steamer grounded again, in what turned 
out to be a blind passage, and the hope of reaching 
Bagdad seemed to be almost at an end. The next 
morning, however, whilst we were employed in lighten- 
ing and floating the vessel, the boats and pilots fortu- 
nately discovered a passage, which we succeeded in fol- 
lowing tinder very novel circumstances. 

Occasionally swimming, but more generally wadinff, 
the two pilots followed the winding channel which 
the water had made for itself along the bed of the 
river. They marked its course by means of a double 
row of sticks and willow-branches, and the vessel then 
followed, along the passage thus carefully traced out, 
into the opener part of the river, when she steamed 
onwards with comparative ease to Al-Hamarah jungle, 
which is 42^ miles from El-Bune. The next day we 
experienced some delay when passing through the 
islands and shallow water near Debouny, which is 
about midway to Um-el-Bul, or Mother of Dnnnmers, 
so named from the sound caused by the reverberation 
of the water against the rocks. We ascended 35 miles 
this day, but, owing to a succession of sandy islets and 
shallow water, we barely made 19 miles during the 
24th, to Zerviya. 

Our progress had also of late been a good deal re- 
tarded, in consequence of a failure in the supply of coal 
exjiected from Basrah ; green w'ood was our only 
resource, and tins, as a matter of course, was burnt at 
the expense of time. But at this halting-place a tolera- 
ble supply of wood was obtained, and our ascent 
prosperously continued until we anchored, after dfi 
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^ 4 ght miles short of Ctesiphon, having steamed rather 
aiore than 53 miles during the day. 

Early on the following morning the Eesident’s boat 
arrived from Bagdad, bringing Dr. Boss, to renew the 
acquaintance which he had commenced with us at the 
moment of the Arab tumult at Hillah. 

From Ctesiphon our ascent was resumed with more 
experienced pilots, and we felt confident of reaching 
Bagdad in time for supper. We had examined the 
crumbling ruins of Ctesiphon, and walked to see the 
extensive arch of Tauk-Kezra, while the steamer was 
navigating the great bend made by the Tigris at this 
place, and then continued our ascent until a shoal 
place brought us up opposite to the Eiver Diyalah ; and 
here we remained, our disappointment being, if possible, 
enhanced by the knowledge that we were scarcely three 
miles from Bagdad in a direct line. During the after- 
noon of August 30, we steamed the remaining nine miles 
by water, and Colonel Taylor came on board, and was 
saluted with eleven guns. As we approached the city 
the bridge was thrown open. Our salute was returned 
from the Residency ; and we steamed through the bridge 
towards evening, into the midst of the wondering popu- 
lation, which covered the roofs of every house, when 
one individual, placing his head between his knees, was 
heard to call out, with great emphasis, ‘ Has God been 
pleased to make only one such creation ? ’ 

Our entrance into Bagdad carried me back, in recol- 
lection, to the commencement of that singular train of 
events, which had this day reached its culminating- 
point by our steamer’s arrival at this city. For it was 
as far back as 1831 , that Colonel Taylor and myself 
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took the first steps for submitting to the consideration 
of the Home as well as the Indian authorities the infor- 
mation which had been obtained concerning the state 
of the Eui)hi-ates and Tigris. And as various circum- 
stances, Avhich led step by step to the organisation of 
the Expedition, had chiefly originated at this place, 
the arrival of our steamer at Bagdad was one of tlie 
most triiim[)hant moments in the progress of the under- 
taking. 

The present low state of the Tigris rendered its 
navigation so tedious that we decided to give up any 
further ascent of the river, and to return with all 
speed to Kurnali. Our coal-boats, however, had not yet 
arrived — consequently, cutting wood for fuel was our 
only resource. During the delay thus occasioned, the 
good people of the city had free access to our vessel, of 
which a largo number, including many veiled fair ones, 
freely availed themselves — keeping at the same time 
close to the bidwarks by way of protection. 

Our descent was commenced on September 5, the 
walls and liouses on each side being, if possible, more 
crowded Avith .spectators tlian when we made our first 
entry into Bagdad. My old friend and our valuable pilot, 
Getgood, made his appearance most unexpectedly that 
morning, having came across from Anna on hearing 
where we were. lie came in order to be useful to us, 
and brought an account of the present state of the 
Euphrates with reference to our approaching ascent. 
Our first day’s run was suddenly cut short, after we had 
steamed 22 miles, by our running into a bajik, which 
had been suddenly formed by one of those changes to 
which this river is constantly liable. After some delay 
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we resumed the descent, and repassed first the mouth 
of the Diyalah, then the ruins of Ctesiphon and Tauk- 
Kozra, and reached Al-Mosul, where we brought up for 
the night, after having steamed 54 miles in the course 
of the day. 

Sixty miles on the following day bi’ought us again 
to the difficult passage a little above Kut, where we 
anchored, that we might have time to examine the 
course of the river, and ascertain its present depth of 
water. But the obstacles we had experienced at this 
spot during our ascent were much lessened by our 
lilies of marking-rods, which we unexpectedly found 
still remaining where our pilots had placed them, 
thus tracing out the channel of the river for us without 
any further trouble. The passage itself also was rather 
dcejicr and wider than it had been when we had pre- 
viously passed through it, so that we reached Kut-el- 
Amrah with very little difficulty, having previously made 
20 miles. Not finding the supply of coal which was to 
have met us at this place,* we were scarcely able to get 
lip any steam with the green sappy wood, which was all 
thatAve could procure the next morning; and Ave had the 
additional vexation and delay of running on a bank at 
Al-Maudaten, which is 4G miles below Kut-al-Maklia. 

It required tAvo days of energetic exertion to get our 
vessel afloat again, and tAvo more to reach Kurnah. 
This toAvn is about 232 miles from Kut, and 431 miles 
horn Bagdad. The latter distance only occupied 55 
liours under steam, but, OAviug to the serious delay 

Wo afterwards leanit that our coal-boats had been stopped on their 
I’iiJi'is, in conseciueuce of some misunderstanding Avith the 
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caused by the failure of coals, as well as by running 
aground several times, the voyage occupied rather 
more than 11 days. We found the ‘Hugh Lindsay’ 
waiting for us with the Indian mails, but, on the other 
hand, we learnt, with some surprise and no little un- 
easiness, that our ordinary supplies of meat, bread, &c. 
had been withheld by the people of the town, who had 
been in such a state of alarm and excitement, with 
regard to our ascent of the Euphrates, that they had 
appealed for protection to the Sheikh of the Montefek 
Arabs, who had given orders, in consequence, not only to 
attack the larger steamer, but also to burn our vessel 
if she attempted to ascend the river. We likewise 
found that it was by his orders that our coal-boats had 
been detained. 

How best to meet this unlooked-for change in dur 
prospects required consideration. To attempt to ascend 
the river amidst anything like determined hostility on 
the part of the Arabs would have been rash in the 
extreme ; but if the present ill-feeling arose only from 
some temporary misunderstanding, it became our duty 
to try to clear it up, and re-establish friendly relations, 
while my knowledge of the Arab character led me to 
believe that we should accomplish this much more 
effectually by pursuing a decided rather than a timid 
course. 

Our first step was to procure a pilot, coals, and all 
our necessary supplies from Basrah. The next was to 
send a letter, to inform the Sheikh of the Montefek that 
we intended decidedly to ascend the river, if possible 
on a friendly footing with him and his people, but 
quite prepared to resist and signally punish any- 
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thing like hostility on their part. This document was 
sent by a special messenger, with all due form, and the 
steps thus taken were made known to the officers of 
the Expedition, coupled with the information that we 
were at once to proceed up the river with the mails 
just received from India. 

The ‘ Hugh Lindsay ’ commenced her return-voyage 
on October 18, leaving two passengers, Messrs. Stewart 
and Alexander (the latter an invalid), to accompany us 
up the Euphrates on their way to England. 
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ARRANGEMENTS TO CONTINUE THE EXPEDITION, LEAVING MAJOll 
ESTCOUllT IN COMMAND. 

During the short delay which occurred previous to 
the arrival of our pilot from Basrah, some light 
was thrown upon the hostile proceedings of the 
Sheikli of the Montefek, which were, it seems, caused 
by the belief that we were not only about to seize and 
fortify Kurnah, but tliat we also meditated an attempt to 
induce the Arabs to become Christians. They were, 
no doubt, in some degree justified in the latter belief, by 
the tradition of the country that they were all, both 
Turks and Christians, to be subdued and forced to 
conform to the religion of an European Power. Tlie 
discovery of the slight foundation on which their 
enmity rested made me look forward hopefully to 
the re-establishment of our previous friendly under- 
standing with the Arabs ; and with tliis object m 
view, I determined to take such a course as must 
show them that I placed perfect confidence m 
their good faith. 

We commenced our ascent of the Euphrates early on 
the morning of October 20. The river, althoiigli Icsseiioil 
both in depth and width, was still imposing, and tin? 
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foliage which fringed its banks was most luxuriant 
tlic whole way to Sheikh-el-Shuyukh, We steamed 
08. during this day against the current, and 
ill the midst of a scene of the greatest life and ani- 
mation. The river was crowded with large ‘ bagahis ’ 
(or barges), which at this season of the year are em- 
|)loycd in collecting dates, and innumerable canoes 
were skimming along the surface of the water in all 
directions. 

Tlie latter arc chiefly framed of reeds, and are low 
and long, like the Esquimaux canoe, with the exception 
tliat those of the Euphrates are coated with bitumen, 
instead of being covered by skins. The stem and 
stern of these canoes are alike, so that they move 
cither way with equal facility, and are propelled by 
one man sitting in the stern, or (in the case of boats of 
a larger size) by a man at each extremity. A light 
awning of striped cotton cover's this boat, which 
is paddled with a degree of speed scarcely inferior to 
that of the swiftest Esquimaux canoe. They arc 
niiderstood, however’, to be of Persian oi'igiu, rather 
tlian to be in any way connected Avith the Polar 
seas. 

During this day’s ascent Ave met Avith a great 
natural curiosity, A carp of cnoi’inous size had been 
eft Oil the river’s bunk by the receding water, of 
wliicli Mr. Charlewood gives tlie following description 

his journal : — ‘ Yesterday we passed an enormous 
fell lying liigh and dry on tlie bank. It was at least 4 
thick at the slioiilders, and 15 feet long, — in feet, 
^luicli longer tlian any sluirk I had ever seen, being 
^^ore like a young whale tlian anything else.’ 
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This monster was not, however, quite new to me. j 
had already seen two other specimens of the carp, 
which Pliny has described as attaining this great size ; 
and the people of Aleppo speak of this fish as being a 
load for two camels. The waters of the Euphrates, 
however, abound in fish of many kinds in addition to 
the carp. 

Nothing unpleasant occun'ed in any way up to our 
ari'ival at the densely thick and dark mass of trees which 
surround the Ai’ab ctipital of Sheikh-el-Shuyukh, where 
the houses, or (more properly speaking) the huts, begin. 
But here the people evinced their animosity against 
us, by pelting the vessel with sticks and pieces of hard 
mud. The women also showed their anger by exposing 
their persons in a very indecent manner, but we 
passed onwards without taking any notice of these 
hostile demonstrations, and a friendly reception 
awaited us on our anchoring within the town. 

On the following morning the cause of the Arab hos- 
tility was fully ascertained. Scyd Ali, who had just 
rejoined us from Bagdad, whither he had been sent for 
some nuts and screws for tlie engine, explained that he 
had found the Ambs in such a state of uproar, that he 
had been obliged to travel by night to avoid danger, 
as the most determined hostility existed towards our 
steamer and the ‘ Hugh Lindsay.’ This excitement haJ 
arisen in consequence of the injudicious distribution of 
some religious tracts among the Arabs, which had been 
brought by Mr. Samuel, a German missionary, and one 
of the passengers by the ‘ Hugh Lindsay.’ Some of 
these papers had fallen into the hands of the Sheihf’ 
of the Montefek, and he, as well as the people at 
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[jecame much incensed at the attempt thus made to 
convert them to Christianity. 

Having thus come at the real cause of our un- 
pleasant position, it seemed all-important to take some 
steps to restore the good understanding which had 
previously existed with this powerful Sheikh ; but how 
to bring this about was an anxious question, since the 
safety of the Expedition might depend on the successful 
issue of our measures. Eesolved to do our utmost to 
restore peace, we left the people of Sheikh-el-Shuyukli 
beliind us, and an hour and a half s steaming against 
the current brought us alongside the Sheikh’s spacious 
reception-tent at Kut-el-Amrah. 

Our prospects were not at first very promising, for 
Major Estcourt’s official visit was met by the not un- 
usual excuse, that the Sheikh was in his harem, and 
could not be disturbed. This led to an immediate re- 
monstrance on our part, founded upon the detention 
of our coal-boats on the Tigris, and otlier grievances of 
wliich we had latterly had cause to complain ; while 
wc made it perfectly clear, at the same time, that no 
step hostile to Islamism liad been at any time taken by 
anyone belonging to our party. This statement was 
repeated to the Sheikh through an officer of rank belong- 
ing to the Pacha of Bagdad, who was on a mission to 
Kut-el-Amrah ; and the chief of the Montefek at once 
sent liis aged and confidential Vizir on board our steamer, 
to express his entire satisfaction with our explanation, 
and to request the honour of a visit from us. To this 
I readily consented, and a salute of seven guns was 
fired as I approached the Sheikh’s quarters. 

I found his immense circular tent occupied by some 
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four hundred of the tribe, but their chief himself Wfu, 
not present ; and tlie moment I became aware of 
this breach of courtesy, I retired, expressing my in- 
dignation most strongly as I did so. This decidcil 
conduct drew forth an immediate and ample apology, 
and it was arranged that one of the most influential 
men of the Montefck tribe, and a pilot from among tliis 
people also, sliould accompany us up the river, to j)unisli 
the people of El-Khudlir, as well as to give us a tangible 
proof of their goodwill. These negotiations occuj)ie(l 
the whole day, but early on the following morning, we 
resumed our course, with the pilot and the Sheikh’s re- 
presentative on board. The river was winding, and 
did not anywhere exceed from 2 to 5 fathoms in deptli. 

Two hours beyond Kut we stopped at El-Arjali 
Gumesh, beyond whieh ])lace we made our way througl) 
occasional marshes, and found the river literally alive 
with canoes. About midday we readied a shallow 
spot in the river’s course, and towards evening, when it 
had become almost d.ark, we came to anchor about ciglit 
miles short of El-Khudhr, wliither we proceeded early 
next morning. We passed the wood, and anchored at 
tlie open space beyond the trees, when we discovered 
that all the women, children, and cattle had been seiit 
away, their canoes sunk, and the Arabs themselves 
occupied the wood in force, armed with matchlocks. 
They had stationed themselves also in the two castles 
near El-Khudhr, as if they apprcliended an attack. 

We soon made it clear to them that it was not our 
intention to take the law into our own hands, but that 
we proposed to leave the settlement of our grievanees 
to the great Sheikh and his delegates. Tliis was iw 
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sooner understood than the women and cattle were chap. 
broiight back to their houses, and, trusting to the 
Sheikh so to deal with these people as to secure future 
travellers from similar wanton hostility, we left El- 
Khudhr. 

Our navigation went on most satisfactorily until late 
ill the afternoon, when we grounded in the shallow 
water near Karagun inlet, where our real difficulties 
Avere about to comineiice. 

We had discovered that the steamer failed to answer 
lier helm in shallow water, and that it would be neces- 
sary, in consequence, to employ trackers, to guide her at 
tlie sharp turnings of the Lamlum marshes, which we 
were now on the point of entering. Seyd Ali had already 
gone to Semavah, to procure such assistance as these 
circumstances had rendered requisite, more especially 
for the part of the river near Berga. Accordingly, 80 
Arabs appeared just as we were approaching the ex- the 
pccted difficulty, and with the promise of liberal remune- marshes, 
ration they commenced their task with apparently 
hearty goodwill — one half towing on one side of the 
river, and the remainder on the other. 

We were quite in spirits at this good beginning, and 
at the prospect of being soon through the marshes, and 
in the more open part of the river. But we discovered 
that to help us on was in reality no part of the intention 
of these men, and that, instead of being useful, their 
delight consisted in thwarting us as much as possible. 

They were, indeed, on the point of doing this most MniMuna 
ofi'ectually, since they made an attempt to overturn oftho’ 
our vessel, and had, in fact, all but accomplished their ' 
uuschievous design, when it was happily frustrated by 
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one of the hawsers parting in the middle at the m&si 
opportune moment. Of course, on discovering theii 
treachery, they were at once discharged from oui 
service. They did not, however, return to Seinavali 
but remained on the river’s bank, watching, with sullen 
disappointment, our efforts to get through the marshes 
into the open water, by means of anchors, pulleys, and 
hawsers. While we were thus laboriously working out 
way onwards, our endeavours were suddenly and 
effectually brought to a close by the discovery that 
our larboard engine could no longer perform its work, 
What were we to do now ? 

We were all aware that the size of our vessel, her 
draught of water, and her failure in steering (especially 
in shallow places), must cause serious difficulties in 
getting through the marshes; but these once passed, 
we had anticipated no further obstacle to our successful 
ascent, and our disappointment was proportionally great 
on finding that it must be relinquished for the present. 

My attention was at once turned to the question of 
forwarding the mails, and Mr. Fitzjames volunteered to 
undertake the difficult and almost solitary journey 
which their conveyance necessarily entailed. He set 
out on October 30, accompanied by our two fellow- 
passengers, Messrs. Stewart and Alexander, and encou- 
raged by hearty cheers from us all, which were kept 
up until they were quite out of hearing. Fitzjames 
and his companions accomplished their adventurous 
journey, but not without serious difficulty. 

This duty attended to, the warps were taken on 
board, the paddles unshipped, and other arrangements 
made to enable the ‘ Euphrates ’ to commence lioi 
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(lepccnt, Avliicli she did on October 31 — dropping down 
tlic stream with some risk and even damage to herself, 
lioin constantly miming against the banks. This was 
only while passing through the shallows. Once in the 
opei^ part of the river, our paddles were reshipped, 
and we were steaming down-stream with our one 
elicctivc engine. 

We were already off El-Khiulhr on November 3, 
and heard one or two shots lired as we passed. We 
(lid not see the balls strike the water, but, fearing that 
lliey might have been intended for us, we rounded 
lo at once, and remained a little' time .cdose to the 
\illage; after which, observing no further hostile 
(Icnionstra, lions, we steamed onward to Kut, where 
w' received fresh assurances of sup]>ort from the great 
i^lieikli, who even went so far as to express his readiness, 
(III any future occasion, to go Avith us himself, in order 
lo make sure that ins dependents conducted themseh’es 
properly. Green poplar-Avood, obtained Avith some loss 
of lime at Sheikh-el-Slmyukli, carried us doAvn to Easrah 
at reduced s]A('ed, and Ave brought up again alongside 
of the ‘ TTiigh landsay ’ on November 8. We had the 
,!,Toat satisfaeti(.)n of linding from her engineer that he 
'■vas provided Avith means to do all that Ave required, 
aiid thusAve had the unexpected prosjiect of seeing our 
liltle vessel once more ellicient Avithout much delay. 

Tlie next consideration Avas hoAV best to employ the 
I'vo-and-a-hal f months Avhich remained to us up to Jan- 
"ary 31 , 1837, at Avhich jieriod the funds A^oted by Parlia- 
"leiit Avould cease to be available for the Exj^edition. 
diis Avas a subject of most anxious thought to me. 
-dy original instructions, emanating from the India 
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Board, were to the effect that ‘ on reaching Basrah, tla 
Expedition was to be placed under the command of tiu 
Bombay Government’ * It had been considered tlui 
the arrival of our two river-steamers in the Persiui 
Gulf would give an opportunity for some useful service 
not to be lost, and that when we should have descendee 
the Euphrates, the vessels might accomplish some otliei 
important object. Accordingly, instructions were givei 
by the Supreme Government of India witli this view. 

But by the time these orders were received, tlie 
‘ Tigris ’ had been carried to the bottom, and there won 
no longer two steamers available for the service in ques 
tion — the survey of the Indian rivet’s. One vessel, it i; 
true, was still effective, and a good deal might yet be 
done with her could she be taken to the Indus without 
risk ; but as this, at the best, could only have given 
means, on a crip[)lcd scale, of carrying out an extensive 
survey, the Supreme Government of India might tliiiik 
it unadvisable to continue the survey in Mesopotamia 
for the present. These points, however, could only be 
decided by tlic Supreme Government in conjunction 
with that of Bombay, and it seemed advisable, all tilings 
considered, that I should at once proceed thither for 
instructions. 

I thei'efore arranged that, during my absence. Major 
Estcourt should take the command,, and that as soon 

* ‘ Should you arrive at TSasivah hy descendin'' the Euphrates, you will 
consider yourself to be under the command of the IJombay (iovonimcul. 
You will immediatfdy on your arrival repair and refit your steainhoal'^. 
so as to bo enabled to oxoeuto any orders you may receive.’ — I’ai-t of bei'l 
Ellenborough’s letter (No. 2 ) to Colonel Cliesney, dated January 2i, t'*’'*’' 
I’apers ordered to be printed, February 23, 183(1. 

Also ibid., parajjraph 11: ‘On your arrival at llonibay you 
place yourself under the orders of the llomhay CJovornmeiit.’ 
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pur steamer should again be in an efficient state, the 
Kariin and Bah-a-Mivshir should be carefully surveyed ; 
and that, after accomplishing these objects, he should 
ascend the Tigris to Bagdad, and be prepared to break 
up the Expedition at that city, if such should be the 
decision of the Indian Government. 

At the moment of my departure for India under these 
circumstances, the ‘ Euphrates ’ was steaming towards 
Moliammerah, where, after a little delay for fuel, the 
contemplated surveys were commenced, some account 
of which may be briefly given, almost in the words of 
tlic distinguished officer under wliom they were carried 
on, accompanied by Messrs. Charlewood, Ainsworth, 
and Kassara. 

After making an examination of the Karim-cl- 
Vmrah, the Dorak or Zelaliiyah, and the system of 
!anals in that neighbourhood by which the Eiver 
lerahi is almost drained, the party passed on by land 
0 Ahwaz (the ancient Aginis), Avhere they found tlic 
steamer already at anchor below the ledges of rock which 
:ross the Karim. These rocks being impassable for our 
vessel, Major Estcourt and his party ascended in’ a 
"ountry boatby Wais to Band-i-Kir, at which place the 
two branches of tlic Karim unite — that called the Ab-i- 
biz, and the eastern branch also, both of which flow 
by the city of Shuster. In descending from Ahwaz, the 
^^tcainer, after making a fresh examination of tlie Bali-a- 
Misliir, proceeded by Mohamincrah to Basrah, and on 
Kurnah. 

A ‘ kiifah,’ or round wicker-boat, had been already 
'^^ntiip tlie river by Major Estcourt witli coals, in addi- 
^’011 to two other coal-boats, which it was now found 
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had been detained by one of the Arab sheikhs, who 
endeavoured to exact tribute in contravention of tiie 
arrangements which had been made with the head of 
the Montefek. These boats therefore were taken in 
tow, and, to tlie astonislunent of tlie peojde along tlie 
Tigris, tlie steamer proceeded up the river, dragging 
two licavy boats, apparently (as far the people ‘couhl 
judge) with undiminished speed. By the time they 
reached Kut-cl-Amrah, one of the boatloads of coal 
had been consumed. 

Christmas Day was spent between the sites of Ctesi- 
phon and Seleucia, and the next day they reached 
Bagdad. Although the waters had not begun to rise, 
says Major Estcourt, it seemed advisable to start at once, 
and to await their rising in our passage u])wards. On 
January 2, 1837, therefore, the bridge of boats being 
unmoored, the steamer, witli several visitors on board, 
moved past the Pacha’s palace and along the date- 
groves and gardens to Kaymen, and upward to Sherriat- 
el-Beitha, the presumed site of ancient Sittace. Next 
day, owing to a gale of considerable force, the sky wa.s 
obscured, and the whole atmosphere loaded with dusi, 
and it continued thus duriug the day’s ascent of 20 
miles; when owing to shallow water, and to the vessel 
not steering well, she ran against a bank, and in 
doing so the upper ring of the rudder was broken. 
Steering, especially in shallow water, now became 
out of the question, and thus an immediate return to 
]3agdad was necessary in order to repair the injury, and, 
at the same time, increase the size of the rudder so as 
to have a greater command over the vessel. 

But by the time this alteration was completed tlic 
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neriotl for breaking up the Expedition had arrived ; chap. 

1 . XVIII 

and as the seamen, more especially those obtained from • — ^ 

the cruisers in the Persian Gulf, were not subject to the 

restraint of martial law (wliich had, in the first instance, 

been given with some restrictions to the Expedition), they 

caused so much uneasiness by their conduct tliat it was 

thought advisable by Major Estcourt to send away the Discharge 

most troubelsome among them, and return the others 

to the vessels from which they had been lent to the 

Eui)hrates Service. These arrangements being made, 

and the steamer left in charge of Mr. Hector at Bagdad, 

Major Estcourt prepared to return to England with the 

rest of the officers and men. 

Just as they were about to leave Bagdad on their way 
home, authority was recieived from the Government of 
boinbay to continue the Expedition. But as it was no 
longer effective in point of men, Major Estcourt at once 
decided to carry out the orders previously received 
from the Home Government. Accordingly, on Jan- 
uaiy 24, the party started on camels to cross the desert Major 
to Damascus, where they arrived on February 1 4, after ifartycTOL 
hav ing been more than once seriously menaced by the 
Bedawin. 

One of these threatened attacks occurred near 
El-Kaim, where the approach of a body of horsemen, 
evidently hostile, menaced the little party with serious 
danger, which Major Estcourt immediately encountered 
by placing his men in a circle, so as to be ready to meet 
!iu attack on any side. Upon this a flag was displayed 
by the Arabs on a spear-head on the crest of a hill in 
the rear, on which signal another party came gallo])- 
big towards them from tliat direction, whilst many 
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more collected from the otlier hills around; but their 
advance was checked by a few shots from some of the 
cameleers. They were now, however, in considerable 
numbers, and enclosed Major Estcourt’s little party 
within a circle at a distance of about 100 yards; but, 
seeing tliat everything was ready for tlieir reception, 
tlie Arabs contented themselves with continuing tlieir 
warlike demonstrations for a time without doing more. 

Witli tlie exception of tlie appearance, near Palmyra, 
of about a dozen mounted Arabs, who rode away on find- 
ing there was no opening for an attack, no other incidents 
of this sort disturbed the even tenor of the little party’s 
desert journey, through Palmyra and Damascus to 
Beirut, and thence by the mail-steamer to England. A 
gratuity was given, by order of the Government, to the 
remaining seamen and soldiers, as an acknowledgment 
of tlieir very exemplary and meritorious services ; and 
the artillerymen, as well as the sappers and miners, 
were returned to their own corps Avith that marked 
ap[)robation Avhich their conduct and exertions had so 
well deserved. 
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CIIAPTETl XIX. 

liOMlUY IlEKEHENCW TO THE GOVRRNOIl-OENERAri RAK 

jOlJJtNEY TO THE INTERIOR OE INDIA RETURN TO ROMUAY. 

It was from the deck of the ‘ Hugh Lindsay ’ tliat 
I took my last look at our vessel, then preparing 
to leave Mohammerah, to complete the service, of 
wliicla I have given an account in the preceding 
cha])ter. 

Tlie ‘ Euphrates’ steamer had been to me an object of 
the deepest interest for the last two years ; and it was 
witli mingled feelings of tliaiikfulness for the past, and 
of anxiety as to tlie future success of tins our initiation 
of the great Euphrates lloute to India, that I took 
what proved to be my farewell look at the vessel as we 
descended tlie Shatt-el-Arab. 

T1 le ‘ Hugh Lindsay ’ reached Bushire on November 
17, took in a supj^ly of coal at Bassadore, and another 
at Muscat, and reacdied Bombay on December 1. 

I was received with the greatest kindness by the 
Governor of Bombay, Sir Eobert Grant, and his Lady, 
at their summer residence, Parell ; and I had the still 
higher gratifK^ation of lindiiig that, both there and elsc- 
where,tlie strongest interest existed in the grand question 
ot an overland stcam-communication between’ England 
India via the Euphrates. ]3ut how to promote 
assist this object was the great consideration with 
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NARgATIVB OF THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

us all, more especially as to how far the present Expe- 
dition might be made available for this purpose. 

I ventured to propose to the Governor in Counei! 
to open the Eed Sea and Euphrates Lines for alternate 
monthly communications to England, experimentiilly, 
for twelve moiiths. This however, it Avas decided, 
was a question for the decision of the Supreme Govei ii- 
ment of India. Consequently, my arrival was at omxi 
reported to the Governor-General, while I expi'cssed 
my readiness to proceed to Calcutta, as the best menus 
of entering fully into the steam-question. The points 
to be decided were — 1st, whether the present Expedi- 
tion shoidtl be continued ; 2ndly, whether, if it were 
to be broken up on January 31 (as previously con- 
templated), the remaining steamer should be taken to 
the Indus, in accordance with our original instru(;tions, 
or not. 

During the time which must neeesse.rily be allowed 
for the arrival of an answer to my letter to the 
Govei’nor-General, all those concerned in the question, 
especially the mercantile coinnuinity of llonibay, weiv 
keenly alive to the necessity of organising the overland 
line of communication with England at once, and it 
was even proposed to raise money for this pniposc on 
the spot, lint steam-navigation for lengthened or 
distant voyages Avas still in its infancy, and althonuii 
some persons considered that a large and ])OAV'eriiil 
steamer might reach the Persian Gulf during the 
south-Avest monsoon, a passage to the lied Sea during 
that season Avas almost universally regarded as quite 
impracticable. The pubfu; mind being impressed with 
these objections, it is not sui'prising that doubts iiu<l 
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possible diineultieS should have stood in the way of the chap. 

practical devclopmeut of this great question at that 

liiite. 

That there should be any hesitation as to its imme- 
diate ado])tion now — when science has triumphed over 
all the natural obstacles which seemed so formidable 
thirty or forty years ago — must be a matter of surprise 
and of deep regret to all thoughtful and ])ractical 
nu'ii, who see and acknowledge in the carrying out of 
this short and direct line of communication along the 
I Euphrates, not ordy untold commercial advantages to 
I'ingland, but safety and happiness to India. 

Whatever disappointment there might have been, 
liewcver, with regard to the knowledge aud apprecia- 
lion of the powers of steam, there was none in other 
respects. The most gratifying feeling was manifested 
hiwairls the Eui)Iirates Expedition throughout the 
iji'iiiiisula of India. The Chamber of Commerce of , 

^ proseiitou 

JCinbav voted a gold-mounted sword to the Commander, 

•' . _ _ snbwrip- 

aiul expressed their determination to open a subseri[)tion tion raised 
fi!!' tlie benefit of the relativ'es of tlie brave men who 
hail perished in the ‘ Tigris.’ This idea was warmly 
taken up throughout India, and .500/. eventually passed 
throiigli my hands, and Avas distributed among the rela- 
tion.-' of the deceased men. 

While Avaiting for a reply from the Governor-Gene- 
'al about the future services of the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion, the carefully-kept archiA’es of Bombay gave me 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted Avith the prac- 
tii al Avorking of the postal line through Arabia. 

I'his line Avas org'anised and carried out under the 
I'l'cctiou and special superintendence of that most 
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NAERATIVE OP THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

distinguished Governor-General, the Marquis Wellesley 
Fast vessels of small size were employed in makino 
fortnightly voyages between Basrah and Bombay, and 
Arab couriers, mounted on dromedaries, kept up ^ 
regidar communication with Aleppo, from whence; 
Tartars — called ‘ life-and-death Tartars ’ — carried the 
despatches to and from Constantinople. The sea-voyage 
usually occupied from ten to fifteen days between 
Basrah and Bombay, and these voyages were equally 
continued during the SW. monsoon. 

It was on this postal line tlirough Arabia that Eii”- 
land depended, during the great French war, for early 
intelligence of the progiess of the contest with Tijipoo 
Saib, as well as of other momentous campaigns, on tlic 
result of which the preservation of our Indian Empire 
constantly de]iended. The earliest intelligence was 
then — as, indeed, it has been more recently also — of vital 
importance to the nation, and the utmost exertions wore 
made to secure it. Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury it was well known, to those moi-e immediately 
interested in the question, that an overland coininiini- 
cation had been kept iqi with India through Arabia. 
But without a careful examination of the arcliive^i 
existing at Bombay, it would scarcely be possible liiHv 
anti adequately to a])])reciate the care with which Lord 
Wellesley maintained a fortnightly postal line between 
England and India. The Arabian portion of this line 
was kept up for many j^ears by the East India Com- 
pany’s llcsident at Basrah, then Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges. 

A reference on my part to what had been accom- 
plished at that period caused the Bombay Governmeid 
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to give directions that the ‘ dromedary ddk ’ should be chap. 
^-oopened, under the immediate charge of Mr. Hector. 

This was done (as compared with Lord Wellesley’s 
time) with the great advantage of steamers instead of 
sailing-vessels. Whilst, however, these preparatory 
steps were in progress, the more immediate measure 
was taken by the Indian Government of forwarding 


directions to Major Estcourt (December 21), to continue Directions 

^ ‘ ^ ^ • T • IP . Major 

the service on winch he was ^engaged, instead of termi- Kstcointto 
lulling the Expedition on January 31, 1837, in accord- thoEu 
anco with the instructions of the Home Government. In service. 


any case, however, this would only have given one 
lino of communication, whilst the necessities of India 


required at least a second, and it was deemed advisable 
that I should proceed to Calcutta to lay the whole Jonmey 

from 

([uestion before the Governor-General. It was now the Bombay to 
end of February ; travelling in India Avas a very different 
thing in 1830 from what it is now ; and the capital 
could only be reached by sea, or by a tedious journey, 
of relays of daks. I decided on the latter alternative, 
taking the route of Agra and Delhi in order to see some- 
thing more of India. The caves of Ellora, the battle- 
ground of Assaye, and the wonderful caves of Ajunta, 
were all visited in turn, but I pass over the incidents of 
this journey as irrelevant to my present narrative. 

On reaching Mhow, ray progress Avas unexpectedly 
stopped by the intelligence that the Governor-General, 
bord Auckland, thought it advisable to postpone the 
opening of the Overland Iloute, and that he Avas not 
prepared to carry out his previous intention of placing 
steamers on the Elver Indus. There was, therefore, 

>ro longer any object in going . to Calcutta ; on the 
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contrary, it seemed best to return to Bombay as rapidly 
as possible, in order to complete the arrangements 
now in progress, and then to rejoin tlie Expedition at 
Bagdad. My line of route was through Oodeypore^ 
■ a place never to be forgotten from its singulai 
beauty — and onwards through Ahmedabad to tlic 
Gulf of Cambay, whence the Government schoouei 
‘ Tapti ’ carried me to Bombay on April 18. Tlu 
‘ Hugh Lindsay ’ had noC appeared in the roadstead 
and I was already anticipating the pleasure of rejoinino 
the party on board our little vessel at Bagdad, wluiii I 
received a letter from Major Estcourt, informing me 
that the directions to continue tlie Euplirates Service 
had reached him too late, and that lie was by that 
time some distance on the way to England, after having 
returned the borrowed seamen to their ships. 

This was a most serious disappointment to ino, 
because I had expected that the Euphrates Service 
would have been kept open, until such a class of 
steainei’s could have been })ut on the line as would 
have been suited to do the work more cfTectually. It 
was now, however, impossible for me to return to 
England with the officers and men of the Expedition, 
and nothing remained but to take the speediest route 
for home in order to close our labours. 

It was decided that my line should be the direct 
one through Arabia, instead of that by Bagdad. The 
‘Hugh Lindsay,’ just returned from service at Maug<^ 
lore, sailed on April 28, for the Persian Gulf, carrying the 
despatches relating to the insurrection at the foriuev 
place. As these were of great importance, I felt it t(» 
be my duty to offer to take charge of them ; and the} 
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iverc accordingly placed in my hands, with the under- 
standing that I was to carry them, with all practicable 
speed, from sea to sea across the desert. On May 6 
^ve reached Muscat, oh the 9th we passed Bassadore, 
•iiid on the evening of the 14th, we were alongside the 
(joiiipany’s cruiser ‘ Tigris ’ at Basrah Creek. An over- 
Ijiiid mail, which had just arrived, brought us the 
clieeriug intelligence that two steamers wei’e about to 
be sent out, under the command of Lieutenant Lynch, to 
open a mail-communication by the way of the Euphrates. 

The next morning saw mo y)reparing for my rapid 
lioincAvard journey, accompanied as far as Zobeir by 
Lieutenant Charles Cam])bell, Avho had rendered me 
tlie very material assistance of laying down the compass- 
l)eiU’ings to Damascus — viz., NW. by WAV. — to aid me 
ill directing my course by day, and had also ascertained 
tliat the stars Castor and Pollux woidd be above the 
horizon, to serve as my unfailing guides by night. I 
engaged two Arabs and four ‘ dchlls,’ or light camels, 
for crossing the desert. These animals are for pre- 
ferable to the dromedary (the ‘ ragin ’ or ‘ mahary ’) and 
also to the ‘ klrowas ’ or heavier camel of burthen, which, 
though a much more powerful, is also a slower beast, 
and would in this case liavc consumed too much time. 
Tile ‘ delrds ’ carry a light burthen, combined with capa- 
bilities of considerable speed. The prepai-ations of my 
Arabs consisted of some rice, a bag of dates, flour to 
make bread, and a supply of water ; and my own were 
almost equally simple, being limited to rice, biscuits, 
tea, and coflce, ,with brandy for occasional use, especially 
fo make the water more drinkable. My personal equip- 
ments were an Arab dress, and a kind of canopy, Avhicli 
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was spread on four light poles, to give protection fron^ 
the sun when halting ; when in motion, I held a cloak 
above my head, by means of a stout walkingstick, as 
a more efficacious protection from the sun tliaii tho 
Arab ‘ kelfeyeh’ alone. Such were the preparations for 
my long and solitary journey through the desert. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

JOURNEY ACROSS THE AUABIAN OESERT — RETURN TO ENGLAND, AND 
TERMINATION OF THE EUPHRATES EXI‘El)lTlON. 

F.akly on the morning of May 15 we took our departure 
jVoin Zobeir — myself, my two attendant Arabs, two 
camels, and two horses, which latter Avere to be ex- 
changed for two ‘ delids ’ at the end of our first short 
(lay’s journey. Near Zobeir we crossed what arc, no 
doubt, the remains of the great Canal of Pallacopas ; and 
!:?ooii afterwards we came upon one of those living 
])ictiires of the desert, which would well repay an 
artist for many a monotonous day’s travelling. The 
considerable tribe of the Ibn-Souad Avas miirratinu' 
eastward from the vicinity of Tadnior : the Avomeii 
and children mounted on camels — the men in their 
])ictiiresquc attire, Avith their horses, cattle, and arms, — 
])resented a most ellective picture amidst the stillness 
all nature in the desert. 

I do not propose to detain the reader by the daily 
^letails of my almost solitary ride of tAventy-tAvo days 
across tlie Arabian Desert. But, as this journey Avas 
auique in its way, some account of our progress, and of 
incidents as arc characteristic of desert travelling 
Arabia, will not be wanting in interest. 

Our first halt towards sunset was at the tents of the 
t^luibdi Arabs, a branch of the Moiitcfek, where I heard 
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niy own Arab attendant telling, as a piece of news, tlmi 
I was Ilawajji Yusuf from Bombay— a story ’wliicl, 
must liave originated in ray arrival by the ‘ Ifuoli 
Lindsay ’ : at all events, I continued to bear tliis ap- 
pellation during the Avhole journey. 

We resumed our journey at 2 a.m., which was iiKl(j(‘(l 
our usual hour for starting for our day's journey of 
19 hours. Tlic Arabs pointed out Sheikh-el-Sliuy iikli 
at about six miles to the NE. We travelled all day over 
a sandy plain, Avith .scanty grass and camcl-tliorn,t() tlie 
well Esarhi, meeting tlie Bassier Arabs, who were also 
on the move. They were a large tribe. Their women 
w'creall mounted on camels, and each was shaded from 
the sun by a kind of canojiy stretched over her liwid. 
Onwards we rode over the same sandy plain, lialting al 
one time for Moslem prayers, and at anotlier for ear 
longer rest at the tents and wahs of ITawadia, whicli are 
called four days’ journey fi’om Basrali. We liatl made 
50 miles during the day. Here tlie Arabs baked tluir 
bread and tlien fell asleep — their heads, as usual, quite 
buried in their ‘ abbas ’ — while I sought repose uiider 
my flying tent, after a traveller’s meal. 

With a view to induce my Arabs to accomplisli tlie 
longest ])Os.sible distance each day, I devised a scale el 
‘ backshish,’ which was to increase or diminish according 
to the number of days consumed in reaching Damascus 
With thehel]) of this device, we managed to do as nuirli 
each day as our camels could acconqdish, usually start- 
ing at midnight, or soon afterwards, and seldom sto])])iug 
until sunset for food and a short season of j-ejiose— o'l'' 
scanty meals being otherwise easily taken as vr 
travelled on. 
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The character of the desert during our third day’s 
journey was arid and stony, with the exception of one 
beautiful refreshing little oasis, bright with trees and 
licrbs, which tempted us to halt for breakfast. We 
passed through several ‘wadis’ — those of El-Eslicol, El- 
lliiuran, and many more — whicli are rocky and occasion- 
fiJIy enclosed by hills ; and before midday we halted for 
bait’ an hour in the bed of a river, wliere my rice was 
cooked and eaten under the shade of my cloak s]iread 
over a bush, the tlicrmomcter being at 104°. Beyond 
lliis resting-place we crossed a stony plain, on which 
wore several low circles of stones (evidently artificial), 
cacli about 20 feet in diameter. The Kirja mountain 
[ay a httle to the N. by E. This day we calculated 
ibat we had made 01 miles in 18 hours. We saw 
:fazelles and hares occasionally during our succeeding 
day’s journey over stony ground, with tlie thermometer 
at 109° under the canvas, and 135° outside. 

Our midday halt was at the entrance of the Wadi 
Morcclji. Here our rice could not be cooked nor tea 
made for want of water, and our slender meal consisted 
of l)iscuits, and the Arab jireparation (made from Hour) 
talk'd ‘ 111 uggle,’ which is rather an agreeable acid drink, 
tkoiigh I felt the want of my usual refresliing tea. I 
managed to protect my head in some degree from the 
lierce heat of the sun, by a towel folded inside the fez, 
and by holding a part of my cloak aloft by means of a 
stick. We were still travei’sing a hard surface of clayey 
soil, with scanty bushes. Hares and gazelles were the 
Only living creatures wo met while we traversed the 
wastes of El-Kaiin and El-Birs, and passed the well of 
Ealir-el-Meshed. At one time during this day, tlie 
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Euphrates ajipearecl redectecl above tlie horizon in ^ 
veiy remarkable nuiniier, when we must have been at 
least 24 miles distant from it. 

The evenings wore always deliciously refreshing, tlio 
thermometer falling to 77°. The Arabs generally made 
ti'.e temperature still more enjoyable to themselves 
by ciispensing almost entirely with their usual dothiiiif. 
We generally halted for four hours, resting and feedinj; 
our animals alternately during that time, and then 
resuming our joiumey. We endeavoured to avoid the 
Ecdawiu encampments as much as possible, but comiiio 
upon one of them, near the foot of Tel-el-Bin — wliidi 
bore a strong resemblance to Balkis Hill, near Bir- 
we were hospitably received by the Slaib, a section of 
these gipsy Bedawiu. They were encam])ed on one 
side of the sandy plain at tlie foot of the Jebel-Iuira 
range of hills. Their touts are of a ]>eculiar con- 
struction, well-suited to the habits of these wandeiiiif' 
hunters of the desert, being exceedingly light, and 
easily removed from place to j)lace. They wore 
eight feet long, and barely three feet high at tlic 
ridge, fr<jm Avhich the sides, made of double camel's- 
hair cloth to resist the sun, slope downwards to the 
surface of the ground, A gazelle was cooked for 
us immediately, but they paid themselves rather un- 
w'orthily for their hospitality and trouble by secreting 
my only travelling-rug. 

We had now ])assed a week in the desert, and were 
making satisfactory progress. On May 24 the le- 
(lection of the great river suddenly appeared (oi’ 
second time most distinctly: sf) powerful was the i*'- 
fi’action, that the wide-spread stream seenned (<’ 
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('lose at hand, and I could not have believed it to be an 
illusion, had I not known tliat we were tlien at a distance 
of at least 30 miles from the nearest point to tlic 
Euphrates at El-Kaim. 

We came upon a supply of water about this time, 
when it occurred to me that the great power of the 
sun would be sufficient to enable me to make my tea, 
iuul dispense with our usual fire. I tlierefore exposed 
two bottles of water to its rays — with the thermometer 
lit 105°, — and I found that I could make, by this means, 
as good tea as that drunk by the Chinese coolies. I 
li equcntly made tea afterwards in this primitive manner, 
and found my discovery invaluable on many occasions 
(luring this desert journey. 

On and on we journeyed, over the same hard pelibly 
surface — occasionally varied by a rounded distant hill, 
slight undulations, and a few stunted shrubs — till we 
I'oaclied anotlior encampment of the Slaib Arabs, where 
we were well received. All the women wore large 
rings in the right cartilage of tlie nose ; and they Avcrc 
round-faced and decidedly jiretty brunettes, for Arab 
wniucii, who are not remarkable for beauty. Ihit many 
oi !hc cliildreu and men were alllicted and disfigured 
with weak eyes. A salted gaxelle Avas produced as a 
(I’cat for us, but the exces.sivc suHbcating heat in their 
low croAvded tent made any eating out of the question, 
heyond my usual fare of a little rice. 

From 50 to GO miles Avas our avei'Ugc day’s journey : 
sometimes avc liad to diverge from our direct liiu', lo 
fivoid tire Aniza or some other dreaded Arab trilu*. 
We had l)y May 25 aiu’omplished cpiite lialf oui‘ dis- 
taace, and our four ‘sliijAS of the desert' were still 
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as efiFective as at the start, notwitlistanding their slioi 
rests and limited feeding-time. The powers of endii 
ranee of those animals excited my wonder and adinira 
tion. We now came upon a less arid part of t!i 
desert, and our ])oor animals found both grass am 
more abundant camel-thorn, while we had the enjtjy 
meat of the sweet notes of the nightingale issuing fron 
little bushes of the liquorice plant. We were jus 
entering the rocky bed of a river with the hope n 
water, wlicn the cry of ‘ Arabs ! ’ caused us to retrea 
hastily, and turn off in a northerly direction; but 
happily, in the afternoon we came upon a well, wlicr 
we Avere consoled for our morning’s disappointment Ir 
a supply of refreshing Avater. 

We passed also a tepid saline stream, similar to ant 
no doubt connected Avith tlie more consideralde oik 
near Hit. We Avere uoav halting in a grand am 
rocky A'allcy, resembling in scenery that of Wml 
Ilclfa. On May 20 Ave reached Wadi Ilauran, aiu 
here my Arabs began to exjin'ss rehictance to ])io 
coed any fai'ther, and all tlie encouragement I couli 
girm Avas needed to induce them to go on. We luKi 
again got o\'er 51 miles in ciglitecn liours, Avitli tiic 
thei’raometer still at 115° outside, and 108° under mj 
little aAvning. We saw a fox this afternoon, which gave 
hopes of more Avater ; but Ave Avere disapi)ointed, and 
for once the Arabs missed their Avay, and took up their 
quarters for the night close to an ant’s nest, Avliid' 
proving a decidedly uncomfortable resting-place, rva 
removed our quarters at once. Daylight showed "S 
that Ave Avere only a short distance from our intended 
place of encam]mient. On resuming our journey 
came to some moist ground. The moment the Ai'id*' 
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perceived this they sprang from their camels, and with 
tlieir hands and two small drinking-cups began scrap- 
ing up every drop of water, first for their animals, and 
then by the same process obtaining a little muddy 
liquid for themselves. 

Passing through a valley scarcely a mile wide, we 
entered upon the wide Plain of Tadmor, occasionally 
meeting low hills clothed with scanty grass. We 
sto])ped to rest about noon ; but as this was our second 
lialt within a few hours, some remonstrances passed 
between me and the Ai’idjs in consequence, which 
led to high words between us. Eeflectiiig, however, 
tliat this was an awkward state of things, especially 
in the Arabian desert, I made an overture of peace 
by asking for water, which the younger of my com- 
])anions hastened to bring me, with evident pleasure : it 
was both given and received as a token of peace ; while 
I expended my whole stock of Arabic in assurances to 
my two followers, that but little time now remained 
in which to accomplish the remainder of our journey. 
They apiicarcd to understand, anti from that time forth 
eoutinued faithfully to do their best. 

On May 28, an earlier halt than usual became ne- 
cessary, in consequence of one of the camels falling 
lame. This seemed to me to bo a very serious misfor- 
tune at first ; but the Arabs immediately sewed a piece 
of thick leather over the blistered part of the creature’s 
loot, and it was again as ready for Avork as ever. During 
the 29th, Ave re-entered the Plain of Palmyra, and |xissed 
the ruined village of Antar. We Avere then about 
parallel to Anna, and saAV some hills of moderate height 
to the SW., one of Avhich (Mount Crooge) ajipeared 
to be of Volcanic rock. (lur landmaiks Avore now 
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becoming more frequent and more varied. On May 3o 
we had the pleasurable sight of the three castles of 
Eomania, occupying the crests of a bold range of ]^\\\^ 
on the western side of the valley of this name, luiviip;' 
a parallel but lower range on its eastern side ; so that 
tliere could no longer be any doubt tliat we laid fairly 
entered the plain and valley of Tadmor. Tliis valley 
became narrower as we proceeded towards its upper 
extremitj^ Avhere we climbed the pass leading into the 
Wadi EUIairy, Avliich is bounded by the Ain- A^nadja 
hills on tlic right, and gradually widened into a plain as 
we descended it, until, under the name of Wadi Id- 
Oerein, it brought us to our resting-place a little before 
midnight. Darkness prevented me from making out 
the character of the country, but I thought that hy 
pusliing on, after a short rest, we might still be able to ac- 
complish our journey witliin the appointed time. The 
camels, however, Avere quite unalde to add to the 4S 
miles they had already made; and I therefore prepared 
to leave them and proceed on loot, so as to be able 
either to send or take the despatches in time for the 
mail. 

Foreseeing the possible contingency of tlie camels 
breaking down, I had on leaving the steamer provided 
myself with sufTicicnt food, in a veiy compact form, to 
last at least two days. Ihit, when actually starting, my 
two faithfid followers grasped my cloak, and with teais 
in their eyes, implored me to remain until the morniug ; 
to which I reluctantly, but fortunately for inyHclf 
consented — since I was not, as they were, aware that 
we were still at some distance from Palmyra. 

On we went, getting over 54 miles on May 31, diiiiit- 
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vvliicli (lay I expected every hour to come within sight of chap. 
the ruins : at one moment the barking of dogs, at another - 

the cry of ‘ Tadmor ! — Tadmor ! — Tadmor ! ’ excited 
luy hopes to tlic highest degree. On, on still, during 
tlie wliole of June 1. The double-topped mountain of 
Jebcl Antar, and later in the day the bold outline of tlie 
Tadmor mountains, came in sight, but not Palmyra ; and 
we were forced to halt at 10 p.m., after a joinmey of 
57 miles, but so near to our desired goal tliat we 
could hear the barking of tlie dogs, and knew tliat 
Ave were almost on the borders of tlie Salt Lake. We 
were off by four o’clock in tlie morning, and crossing the 
salt-incrusted plain, we kept in a parallel line to the 
lake, until daylight showed us first the mountains behind 
l^ilinyra, Avitli the town of Eacca on one part of their 
summit, and a castellated building on another. 

Divei’ging from the Salt Lake, Palmyra itself opened T^ake 
upon us, and we had a glorious view of these exteii- VuimyvH. 
sivG ruins. The two castles, the Temple of the Sun, 
and the Grand Colonnade, were distinctly visible ; but 
not allowing myself more than a passing glance at them, 

I hasUuuid onwards, hoping to find speedier means of 
coinpletiiig the journey than our tired camels could 
a fiord. I Avas, however, doomed to disappointment. 

Neither animals nor messengers were to be found. 

Tliei’e was nothing for it but to prosecute the journey 
towards Damascais with our poor and already over- 
worked animals, with the reservation on my part that, 

J tliey absolutely broke down, I could still pro(*eed on 
foot. My good Arabs no longer made any objection to 
coutinue the journey, after a few hours’ rest lo recruit 
die poor camels, and tliis iulerval was s})eut by me in 
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CHAP, exploring the beautiful remains of the city of Zenobia. 
' — r-^ At four o’clock the next morning we were again on 
our way. 

For the next four clays we travelled on as fast as tlie 
state of our wearied animals would pennit. We passed 
Kariatoon. the considerable town of Kariateeii, and the villages 
of Kasaim and Jerud, and halted at an Arab camp on 
tlie evening of June 4 , wlicre I learnt that Seyd Ali 
had passed on with the mails ordy two days before me. 
A messenger was here available, and therefore I sent 
him on to Damascus, to inform Mr. Farrcn that I was 
at hand with the despatches, that lie might be prepared 
p, 1111.18018 to forward them at once on my arrival. Following my 
111 bight. the night, we were within sight of 

Damascus by daybreak, and were cheered by the 
enlivening sight, to us desert travellers, of groups of 
people either entering or leaving the city, and of the 
Oaniv.mof eiicampmcut of the caravan of Persian pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca — some Avith green tents, others with the 
ordinary dark tents of the country. The former we 
found belonged to some royal dames of the household 
of the late Prince Eoyal, Abbas Mirza, who were on 
their way to the Shrine of the Prophet. 

The rising sun imparted some of his brilliancy to the 
dome and minarehs of the city, and a share of his 
cheering influence to our hearts, and apparently to our 
wearied animals also ; for their renewed exertions as we 
approached Damascus seemed to tell us that they too 
knew that their journey of 958 miles was nearly over. 

As we entered the city I learnt that our Consul- 
General (Mr. Farrcn) was in the country, and I was 
turning towards the house of the French Consul, 
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1^. Baudin (from whom I had received many kindnesses chap. 

in 1830 and 1831), when, on my way thither, I was so 

fortunate as to fall in with Signor Biaggi, from whom I Meeting 
liad parted on the evening of the memorable day on s/gnor 
wliich we commenced our descent of the Euphrates. 

I seized my kind friend by the arm, to his unutterable 
surprise ; for 22 days’ exposure to a burning sun had 
scarcely left one recognisable feature in my counte- 
nance, and I was obliged to pi^ove to him that it was 
not a Bedawin wlio had accosted him so imcere- 
inoiiiously, before he could feel reassured. Then^ his jfig hearty 
licarty welcome can never be forgotten, nor the plea- 
siinj of his excellent brcakfhst, after my scanty desert 
tare for tliree weeks. Letters, public and private, from 
Europe awaited me ; but scarcely allowing myself time 
to rc^ad them, and refusing Mr. Farren’s proITered hos- 
pitality, I pressed forward on horseback to Beirut, with 
llie ho]:)e of catching the mail-boat for Alexandria the 
next night. 

The gates of Bc’irilt were closed before I reached Roach 
that place, and I only got into the town the next litlTfor^ho 
morning to experience the disappointment of hearing 
tliat Seyd Ali had sailed on the previous day. To 
reach Alexandria in time for the next steamer was 
tlierefore all-important, and to accomplish this I hired 
n- small vessel of the country as my only resource. 

We sailed the same evening (June 7), but had to saiifrom 
c'ontcnd with such baffling Avinds and calms that we 


^^iily entered the hai’bour of Alexandria on the 17th. 
The nine days thus spent did not, however, seem long. 
Ihuiitermitting exertion, and constant anxiety to 
accomplish my purpose, had suspended, as it were, the 
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prostrating effects of twenty-two days’ travelling on a 
camel, for nineteen hours out of every twenty-fom* 
But now Nature had her turn, and, witli the exception 
of short waking intervals to take food, I slept uniutor- 
ruptedly from Beirut, until we entered the harbour of 
Alexandria, where the quarantine boat came off with tlic 
news tliat Scyd Ali had only arrived there the previon^^ 
day, and tliat I was quite in time for the French 
steamer. 

As there was no other immediate opportunity of 
reaching England, I determined to go on by licr, 
altliough this involved the delay of going round by 
Syra. Taking witli me the general mails broiiglit by 
Scyd Ali, we sailed on June 18. We made Syra on the 
21st, Malta on the 28th, and Leghorn on July 4, 
where we perceived that the numerous vessels lyin^’ 
abreast of the town had their colours half-mast high. 
We knew at once .that this betokened some uiiusiml 
event, and we learnt only too soon, from the quarantine 
boat, tliat William IV Avas no more. 

Thirty busy years have elapsed since the death of 
our late revered Sovereign, the sjiontaueously Avanii 
friend and supporter of the Euphrates Expedition, but 
the feeling which followed this melancholy intelligence 
is almost as fresh as ever. 

We reached Marseilles on July 5, and were care- 
fully loc^kcd up, as usual, in the Ijazaretto. The des- 
patches I had carried, and the rest of the mail, alter 
being fumigated under my eyes, were sent forward by 
the evening’s train. Improving health, and luircniit* 
ting occupation in prc])aring the various Exjicdition 
documents for Government, jirevented tlie three Aveef" 


Lazaretto. 
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client ill tiic Lazaretto from seemin" tedious : a chap. 

” XX 

pleasant journey Tilong the coast of France througli • — 
lirest followed, and I re])orted my arrival at the olTice ^ 

^ ^ London. 

of tlie Board of Control on August 8. A busy period 
(jiisiicd, attendant on the winding-up of all the affairs 
yfllie Expedition. 

Settlements with the officers, soldiers, and seamen, for SnMii'mpnt 
pay, as well as travelling expenses and losses in the dition ac- 
‘ Tigris ; ’ the return of the chronometers, astronomical 
and siu'vcying instruments, which had Ixjcn hmt for this 
service by the Board of Ordnance and Admiralty ; 
preparations for engraving the maps of the River 
Eii])1irates, making out an account of tlie general 
iiiitlay of the Expedition, with the production of 
vniicliers to replace those lost in the ‘ Tigris,’ were 
all matters involving serious work and emplo 3 nnent of 
time. To assist in tliese and otlier objects, the Master- 
(ieacral of the Ordnance continued the services of two 


non-commissioned ollicers — Sei'geant-major (iuin. Royal 
Arlillery, and Corporal Grecnhill, Royal Engineers. 
Tlie dillicidty, however, of replacing all that had been 
earned to the bottom of the Euphrates in tlie steamer 
‘Tigris’ was very great, even though each officer at 
once commenced the task of making out I'resh vouchers 
lor his share of the accounts, and the consular agents in 
%1'ia were applied to for their part. While awaiting 
tlieirreplies, we were occupied in laying down a dupli- 


set of maps of the Mesopotamian rivers on a scale of ui'-un nimt 
I'vo iiiclies to the mile, one of which was prepai’ed for the appointod 
*^iigi'aver ; the other was sent out to Lieutenant Lynch, Eupin-atcs 
September 30, to assist liim in his future navigation. 

Early in October, I was occupied in moving, through 
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Lord Glenelg, who had succeeded Sir John Hoblious, 
as President of the Board of Control, to obtain fron 
the Government promotion for tlie officers of tin 
Expedition. 

In November I laid the completed maps before tlu 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Kobert Peel, who encou 
raged me to look for the assistance of Govennnoui 
in bringing out my intended work on the Expedilieu 
and the countries through which it had passed. 

Early in 1838, tho three naval officers, Messrs 
Charlewood, Eitzjames, and Eden, received their promo 
tion ; that of Lieutenant Cleaveland was delayed to lill 
up his sea-time. 

By the beginning of the new year tho maps were 
far advanced, a complete account was rendered to tlie 
Treasury of the expenditure of 29,037/. lO.s. 8 [d.,* witli 
tlic cxcej)ti()n of a deficit of 117/., f for wlrich I enclosed 
a cheque, whicli was retiinicd to me by the Lords of 
the Treasury; and I had tlie satisfaction of hearing 
that their Lordships considered some mark of approba- 
tion due to the Commander of the Expedition. 

This recommendation gave me heartfelt satisfaction, 
the more so as it happened that tlie Government minute 
had only been in part carried out by conferring the 
brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel from April 27, 1838, 


* See Appendix IL, for details of the expenditure of the J^lxpc'ditk’n. 
t Some years after this time, when retiding' over tlie jourmil of 
lamented Kitzjames, this deficiency of 117/. was accounted for in a wfiy 
which had quite escaped my memory. During our transport dillicullK" 
between Suedia and tho Lake of Antioch, I hud given Fitzjamos aDhit 
100/. to pay our native workpeople their wages, the whole of wliidi 
lost through a hole in his pocket ! lie duly reported this to me, oilerin; 
to write to his father for the amount. Hut this (though he sayw 
the ^ Colonel was very angry at tho tinui ’) 1 could not allow, and repUa” 
the money out of iiiy own private funds. 
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iistead of the previous date of November 27, 1834.* 
lieutenant Lynch, who was second in command up to 
lie sinking of the ‘ Tigris,’ having been entrusted with 
lie new Expedition, it remains to mention the other 
•ciitlemen. The four naval officers were promoted early 
11 1838, and after a little time Major Estcourt received a 
ii’cvet Lieutenant-Colonelcy ; Mr. Hector continued 
11 (il large of the postal line between the Mediterranean 
iiid tlie Persian Gulf ; Mr. Taylour Thomson received a 
li])loinatic appointment ; f and gratuities were given 
0 the surviving soldiers and seamen. Dr. Staunton and 
\lv. Ainsworth alone remained, and still remain, of 
hose under my command without some publii^ mark 
)f approbation. 

I did not expect, nor was I in any way prepared for, 
he serious task of writing a liistory of the Expedition ; 
)ut, on being reminded that it was the duty of the 
’hiinnander to place tlie result of a national cnteiprisc 
)eforc tlie public, rather than employ anotlier jien, as I 
uid contemplated, I consented to make the attempt. 


* Tlie (late of tlic brevet rmik was cliiofly Talnable in my cslimatlon as a 
ivoof (if the {qiprobation of Clovcrninent. In aininiile made liy the Duke 
'nVellington when the preparations for the Expedition were oomph led, 
Its ({race thus expresses himself with reference to the Commander : 
ITo should go out as Colonel on a particular service, Ihi^ highest rank 
tat could be given^ and leave the rest to His Majesty’s Covernment.’ 

Tins minute was followed by another, in which the President of the 
loai'd of Control says ; — had already recommended Captain (Jhesnoy 
'!■ the rank of Lioiitonant-Colonel, on account of his past services, but 
te rank of Colonel on a particular service has been conferred on him. 

the completion of this service in a satisfactory manner, I think it 
'le to Colonel Chesnoy, that the original recommendation in regard to 
rank of Ideutenant-Colonel by brevet should he acted upon — the 
^leutenant-Coloners rank to ho dated from November 27, 18d4, which 
^ die date of his commission as Colonel on this particular service.’ 

1 Mr. Thomson is now Charge d’Affaires and Consul-General in tlio 
'^^Tublic of Chili. 
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On considering the nature of the task I liad undcM-. 
taken, it appeared to me that I should adopt one oi 
other of two inodes of treatment — by giving eitlier a 
simple official account of what had been accomplished 
Avitliout reference to the past ; or an enlarged review ot 
the whole subject, in its historic connections and 
])olitical bearing. Having regard to the vast interests 
involved in tlie maintenance of our Eastern posses- 
sions, and tlie permanent nature of the communication 
wliich possibly might be established in consequeura! 
of the Eii])hrates Survey, the conclusion to whicli my 
mind was brouglit, after long and anxious deliberation, 
was that, if I attempted the subject at all, it ouglit t(; 
l3e on the more comprehensive plan. 

It was not contemplated tliat I should receive any 
])ecuniary rccomjiense for these labours ; and if tho 
scale on which I undertook them has been of .a magni- 
tude dispro].)ortioned to the time which I could fairly 
a (lord from other pursuits, the loss has been exclusively 
my own. They who have read my previous volumes 
will lie able to judge of the nature and extent of tlie 
preliminary researches, historical, geographical, aiid 
political, on which I have eueleavoured to base tlu' 
Survey in a manner consistent with the extent aiul 
solidity of the interests involved. But the production 
oven of that part of the work was retarded hy 
a succession of untoward yet unavoidable circum- 
stances. 

Soon after tho printing of the first volume had com' 
mencod, in 1843, I was ordered on active service m 
Cdiina, as Brigadier commanding the Iloyal and l-*d 
India Company’s Arlilhay. When this imnvoidahlo 
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iiitcrniption to tlie work had terminated on my return 
to England, after sharing in the expedition against Can- 
ton in 1847, I encountered the great disaster of being 
robbed, in addition to a considerable sum, of the MSS. 
of the two first volumes, then ready for the printer.* 

When three years of unremitting labour had re- 
placed this most serious loss, the printing was resumed, 
and continued till the first and second volumes, as well as 
(lie maps, including a complete Chart of the Euphrates, f 
were given to the public. 

But in producing the work to this extent, I found 
that my own advances, in addition to the money drawn 
from the Treasury, amounted to a sum, beyond which 
I could not, injustice to myself and others, continue to 
make jnivate disbursements ; and at the same time I 
became sensible of an increasing indisposition on the 
part of those having the disposal of the jmblic funds, to 
coiitinue to apply them on such a scale as the prosecu- 
tion of the remainder of the Avork would have required. 

Notwithstanding very earnest representations by the 
late lamented rriiice Consort, Sir liobert Inglis, Baron 
Humboldt, and others, Avhowere desirous of seeing the 
work completed, the same unwillingness to make the 
necessary outlay continued to exist ; and the work, as 
Well as the consideration of my oAvn position in regard 


A cabman, who had j^iven a number at the raddington Station, 
‘^I’ovo away with luy portmanteau. In addition to £840, it contained the 
wliich 1 had just brou^’htto London for publication. The police 
‘I* \ t'r succeeded in tracing- him. 

t 'riui original (Jhart of the Liver Euphrates, on a scale of two inches to 
^ luile, was given by me to the Admiralty — where it still remains — and 
hoped will yet he found useful, whenever that noble river and 
JiiiH of country shall again liecomo tlie great liighway <>f intenumrse 
Kngland and India. 
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to it, fell into abeyance until 1858, when, on the inter- 
vention of Lord Stanley, I was recouped the bulk o] 
niy actual expenditure, as it stood when I submitted it 
to the Treasury in 1854. 

Called upon again in the past year to resume the Nar- 
rative of the Expedition, I have not hesitated once more 
to give my best endeavours towards rendering this con- 
tribution to the public service as complete as my humljk 
abilities enable me to do : and if the work shall hereaftoi 
conduce in any substantial degree to the advancement 
and security of our East Indian communications, I sliall 
not deem my labours unrewarded, nor my time and 
other expenditure misapplied. 

The consecutive operations of tlic Ex])cdition were 
marked by the following dates or resting-points : — 

The transport of all the materials, and the floating of two 
iron stoanujrs in a perfect state, so as to put tlie ExptMliiioii 
in motion, INIarcli Ki, 183G. 

Tlie descent and survey of about 1,200 miles of tlie Ivivcr 
p]up}irat(is, completed June 18, 1830, 

Examination of the Itivers Karun and Eali-a-Misliir, Se p- 
tember 1830. 

Ascent and survey of the Liver Tigris to Eagdad, Septem- 
ber 28, 1830. 

First mail taken to Eouibay l)y myself in the 
Lindsay,’ December 1, 1830. 

Second ascent of the Kai-rm by Major Esteourt and the 
others, in Decomb(n' 1830. 

Second ascent of the ‘Tigris’ above Bagdad by Major Est- 
coiirt, January 1837. 

Detached Operations. 

Survey of the Bay of Scanderoon and coast froin thence 
to Lattakia, completed about May 1830, by Lieutenant 
Murphy and others. 



GENERAL SUMMARY OF OPERATIOxNS. 

Grand lino of levels from the Bay of Antioch to the River 
|i;uphrates, which was completed by Lieutenant Murpliy, in 
May 1336, with the assistance of Lieutenant Cockbiirn and 
Mr. Thomson. A section of this laborious . work is given on 
Map No. 1. 

Scientific journey through the Taurus, so as to connect the 
S(‘a with the river by geographical lines, completed in Feb- 
ruary 1836 by Colonel Chesney, Lieutenant Murphy, and 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

Continuation of this journey by Lieutenant Lynch and 
Mr. Ainsworth, who connected Orfah and Haran with the 
j^iphrates below Samsat. 

Pendulum and magnetic experiments at Port William, by 
Major Estcourt and Lieutenant Murphy, completed in March 
1836. 

Pendulum and magnetic experiments by Major Plstcourt 
and Lieutenant Murphy at Basrah, completed in August 1836, 
])(‘fore the decease of the latter. 

The Natural History of the River Euphrates, with a large 
collection of plants and insects by Doctor and Mrs. Heifer 
(Germans), who executed this important task, in considera- 
tion of a free passage down the river. 

A line of levels from the River Tigris near Bagdad to the 
lliver Euphrates opposite, by Corporal Greenhill, of thc^ 
Koynl Sappers and Miners — made with tlie double object of 
determining the distance of level, and also the possibility 
ot cutting a navigable canal from the one great river to 
the otlier. 

The discovery of lignite coal above Deir, on the Euphrates. 

The discovery of a mine of plumbagu in the Taurus, by 
^h‘. Ainsworth. 

The discovery of extensive coal and iron mines near the 
lii^iis, by Mr. Ainsworth. 

A geological section of the whole country from the Medi- 
^tuaiiean Sea to the Euphrates, following the line of levels, 
^'V Mr. Ainsworth. 

A geological examination of Northern Syria, by Mr. Aius- 
''orth. 

A geological examination ])y liim of the Taurus and Anti- 
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CHAP. A geological examination of the whole course of the Eu- 

phrates below Sarasat, say 1,400 miles; of the whole courso 

of the Tigris to • Diyarbekr ; of the greater part of thf> 
Karun, the whole Bah-a-Mishir, and the southern part ol 
Persia — viz., from Persepolis to Bushire. 

The Expedition was finally broken up by Major 
Estcourt, agreeably to the orders of the President of 
the Board of Control, at Bagdad, January 25, 1837. 

Since the above summary of the results accomplisliod 
by the Euphrates Expedition was prepared, on my return 
to England in 1837, the question of a steam-communi- 
cation with India through Turkish Arabia has remained 
comparatively in abeyance, although the information 
obtained, with regard to the rapidity of transit and 
Advant- commercial advantages of that line, have been sucli as 
to place its desirability beyond all doubt. Its direct- 
rS Soa Dess, and consequent superiority over the present Over- 
land Eoute to India, are now patent to everybody, and 
require no exemplification. Its commercial advantages 
will be equally apparent to the reader, if he will take 
the trouble of looking over the following statistics of 
trade through Arabia in 1855, furnished by Mr. Barker, 
then acting as Vice-Consul at Aleppo, — and given tome 
when I revisited Syria in 1856, in company with Sir 
John MacNeill and a staff of engineers, for the purpose of 
assisting in a careful re-survey of the Bay of the Orontes, 
and of the country lying between the Mediterranean 
and the Upper Euphrates, with a view to a line oi 
railway from the coast to the river passing by Aleppo. 

According to Mr. Barker’s statement, it appears that 
the imports to and through Aleppo, in 1855, amountci 
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to about £1,414,059, and the exports to £1,254,130, 
iitespective of an internal trade with Turkey, which in 
1856 reached £1,079,556. The statistics are as 

follow : — 


CHAP. 

XX. 

Imports 
and ex- 
ports of 
Aleppo. 


Total Amount of Value of Goods l3f ported from Great 
Britain into Syria in 60 Vessels in 1855. 


21,368 bales Manufactures at £20 . . . £427,360 

467 bags Pepper and Pimento „ . . . 1,034 

943 barrels Sugar . . . „ 5 . . . 4,715 

534 bags Coffee . . • „ 4 . . . 2,136 

123 cases Cochineal . . . „ 50 . . . 6,150 

51 „ Indigo . . . „ 80 . . . 4,080 

1,435 packages Drysalteries . „ 3 . . . 4,305 

6,991 „ not declared . „ 3 . . . 20,973 

"4717^ 

French, Italian, German, Swiss, less in quantity, 

but greater in value, about as much . . 471,353 

Coasting trade from Constantinople, Greece, 

Smyrna, &c. about as much . . . . 471,353 

, £17414,059 

Exports of Aleppo in 1855. 

120,000 quarters Wheat . at £2 £240,000 

50.000 „ Earley . „ 1^ 62,500 

25.000 „ Millet . „ H 31,250 

2,500 tons Flour . „ 12 30,000 

5.000 „ Sesame Seed „ 18 90,000 

750 „ Galls . . „ 65 48,750 

1.000 „ Cotton . „ 36 36,000 

2.000 „ Wool . . „ 40 80,000 

Allow for sundry articles as above . . . 150,000 

Internal trade to Constantinople, Smyrna, i^c., as 

above 485,030 


£1,254,130 

The prices are the average at Aleppo. 

According to Consul Kennedy’s Report to the Foreign 
in 1855, 181,100 tons of goods were sent to and 
though Aleppo from the coast in that year, and 
179,800 tons passed from that city for export, at a 
for the transport alone, of about £200,000. 


In 185S, 
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Britain, 
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£471,353. 
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NARRATIVE OP THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

Tlie foregoing details give an approximate idea of 
the commerce existing ten or twelve years ago on tlie 
western side of Turkish Arabia, while the subjoined 
account, by Captain Lynch, C.B., of the present state of 
trade in Lower Mesopotamia, furnishes additional 
valuable information : — 

‘ Note oil the present State of Commerce on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, 

‘ We must regard with interest the progress made, in the 
countries bordering the Euphrates, since the Expedition re- 
corded in these pages. An unbroken line of steam-vesscls 
now conducts tlie traveller from London to Bagdad, the 
ancient seat of Arab empire on the Tigris, in a period of 
from five to six weeks. The vessels of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company from England to Bom- 
bay arc connected three times a month, by the steamers of 
the British India Company, with Basrah, whence the steumoi’s 
of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company 
maintain the line to Bagdad, carrying mails, passengers, and 
merchandise. 

‘ The Turkish authorities at Bagdad have two small 
steamers on the river, and tliree others are in course of con- 
struction at Basrah. The Indian Government also maintain 
an armed steamer at Bagdad, for the service of the Residency. 

‘ The telegraph to India passes through Bagdad, and we 
have fre([uently had replies to messages from London on the 
following day. No doubt very great improvements may yet 
be made in the mode of working it ; and a line will probably 
be continued from Bagdad, through Persia, to Bunder Abbas 
and the Mekran coast to Kurrachce, thus continuing the 
land-line all the way from England to India. A future rail- 
way will probably follow the same route. There is certainly 
no land-line to India whivh. offers so many advantages, 
whether as regards distance, position, sea and land connnimi- ! 
cation, climate, and nature of the country. ' 

^ The trade between India, England, and the ports of the 
Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, has increased in an extra- 
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i,r(Uii^^^y degree since the Expedition first drew attention to 
these countries; and the exports of wool, cotton, opium, and 
orain of every description are greatly increasing, and offer a 
held of supply almost unlimited. Many of the European 
nations are now represented by mercantile firms at Bagdad, 
anfl a bank* on the English system* has been established 
(hero, and is daily increasing its business. 

‘Since the first Expedition, the rivers have been again 
(.xainiued, with more time for a careful survey ; and although 
the hiuphrates — from its mighty torrent in the fidl season, 
when the snow melts on the Taurus, and its shallow pool- 
like state in the dry season — is unfitted for the purpose of 
swift unbroken steam-navigation, yet for all the require- 
ments of interfluvial communication and irrigation it is as 
mirivalled as its valley is rich in all the products which love 
;i rich soil and a glowing sun. We found no difficulty from 
the Arab tribes, and none is to be anticipated from them, to 
the project of a railway along the valley. As our knowledge 
of their customs and our communications with them in- 
creased, so were our relations inoixi and more cordial; and we 
could depend on them for any services in their power to 
n^rider, either as messengers to carry the t nails, or to procure 
and furnish us with such supplies as the country affords. 

‘ Much as the Expedition has awakened tlie attention of 
the people on the spot, and iiicreased their means and 
desire for increased commerce with Europe and India, in 
n far greater degree has the attention of the Great 
l^)wers of Europe been drawn by it to the Euphrates. TsVi 
Power can liope to liold an exclusive interest on the 
Euphrates. A mighty stream of over 1200 miles from the 
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'Iannis to the IVn-siau Gulf, running througli the richevSt 
valley in the world, with immense plains on cither hand, it 
<hvi(les the East from the West. The scat of ancient em- 
pires, it was never until desolate and strewn with ruins 
bnder one sceptre, and must again liecome the lionie of tlie 
^^brplus population of Phirope. TliePlxpedition has awakened 
nations of Europe, and tliey will now discover the interi'st 
Ihey have in the rehahilitation of tlie Euphrates, and uniting 


lo Europe 
at large. 


The LoikIou and Bagdad Banking Association (limited). 
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probably in a more fair and cordial support of the Turkish 
Empire — the only instrument for the purpose — make the vaL 
ley of the Syrian river the path to the rich commerce and 
resources of the East.’ 

H. BLOSSE LYNCH. 

London, July 18, 1868. 


Tills statement seems to tell us, incontestably, that 
but little impetus is required, in the way of improvud 
facilities of transport, to create a great increase of 
traffic in that part of the world. 

The Indus has been most successfully opened up 
by lines of railway and steam-flotillas, carried out 
almost entirely by the pci’severing energy of Mr. W. P. 
Andrew, Chairman of the Scinde and Punjaub Railway 
Companies ; consequently, but little more is now 
needed to complete a working line of communica- 
tion by railway through Mesopotamia, with steamers 
for the Persian Gulf, which would give the means of 
rapid intercourse between Great Britain and India, at 
an estimated cost of about ^1,000,000. 

Some 50 or 60 years ago a letter Avas five or six months 
in reaching India from England ; and even when the 
improved arrangements of the line through Arabia, 
as organised by the Marquis Wellesley, existed, the 
despatches were from 68 to 85 days in reaching 
Bombay, during the momentous period of the war witli 
France.* 

Letters now reach India, by the Red Sea route, in 28 
days, or even less ; and at no distant period, letters sent 
through Brindisi and Turkish Arabia will reach Bombay 
in from 12 to 14 days ; wliile, in case of urgent necessity- 

• See pp. Ol'O, ;W0. 
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■i very little additional time will enable us to transport chap. 
troops to Central Asia, ready to take the field. 

This is no visionary project. Our Indian Army has Campaigns 
carried out, most successfully, two very distant and Ssten!'*' 
excocdiugly difficult campaigns — the one. Sir George 
pollock’s march through the wildest and most difficult 
passes of Afghanistan, in the face of a powerful 
enemy ; the other. Sir Robert Napier’s safe-conduct of and in 
his troops over the winding and almost impracticable 
mountain passes to the westward of the Red Sea. 

Ill either case, under less able commanders, it might 
have been of vital importance to have had it in our 
power to supply reinforcements with the least possible 
delay. By the Euphrates Route alone could this have 
been clTected rapidly in the case of Afghanistan, Reinforee- 
wlierc, in addition to the apparently almost insurmount- inaia^vt 
able difficulties offered by the nature of the country, ph®au^. 
Sir George Pollock had to lead his men against a brave 
and warlike people, and to enable his troops to regain 
that prestige which had been lost by our previous dis- 
asters in Cabul. I must be permitted here — although 
it is somewhat of a digression — to offer my tribute of 
admiration to the commanders and troops who have 
so happily carried out these two most extraordinaiy 
expeditions, and which in the latter case has Ijcen so 
signally rewarded by our gracious Queen. 

When the first volumes of this work were going 
through the press (in 1851), tlie Caucasian tribes were 
still free and independent, as well as those lying to the 
Westward of the Caspian Sea. Now the Caucasus is Advances 
Hussiau territory, and the power of the Czar has 
spread rapidly to tlie w’cstwmrd. Persia remains 
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passive, whilst the armies of Kussia have not only 
occupied the distant city of Samarcand, but 
gradually drawing nearer and nearer to Herat and 
Cabul. 

If we would not see her troops occupying the right 
bank of the Indus, let us fully realise the possibility of 
such an event ; and it will then at once be found that 
we possess ample means for averting the dangerous 
moral effect of the advance of an enemy to the very 
boundary of our Indian Empire, in the consolidation aiul 
perfection of our overland eommuiiicatioiis beUveeii 
Great Britain and India. 
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APPENDIX I. 

LETTER EUO]\r (CAPTAIN OHESNEY TO 8IU KOBKirr 
GORDON, ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE VlA EGYPT. 

Jaffa, 8opteuil)(“r 2, KS30. 

Slu, — I liJive realised the intention, communicated to your 
Elxcellency in my leiter from (y^iiro (dated June 7), of visiting 
Suez, Lake jMeuzaleh, Ac., and also sailin*;’ down tlie Red Swi 
to Koss(‘ir, from whence 1 again crossed tlie Desert to tliu 
Nile : endeavouring to ascertain, <luring these jouriieys, what 
impediments and i’acilities exist with regard to a steam-coiii- 
juunication i)y one of tho.se routes to India. 

It is with some degree of hesitation that I venture to toiifh 
upon a subject so foreign to my profession, and attended with 
some difficulties; but steam-navigation is undoubtedly lesH 
complicated than that of sailing-vessels, and its extension to 
more distant countries has long interested me : indeed, so 
long as ten years ago, I made some calcidations as to tlio 
feasibility of the communication with India through Egypt 
and the ]\ led it errandan, leaving the mails at Gibraltar, j\bdta, 
and perhaps Cape Matapan (for Greece) ; and although I did 
not then bring the subject forward, the consideration ot 
the question naturally prepared my mind for the local exa- 
mination just completed ; the result of which I shall 
proceed to give, trusting your Excellency will bear in 
mind that I am not a nautical man, and therefore have a 
claim to allowances for any errors which may arise from 
this circumstance, particularly as I hope they will not be so 
serious as to mislead anyone in considering the grand question 
itself. 

The Red 8ea offers some serious difficulties to the navigation 
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of : its western side is shallow, owing to coral 

reefs; and when the wind is not so favourable as to permit 
their keeping the Arabian shore on board, they are naturally 
exposed to much danger on the Egyptian side. For five 
months, beginning from the middle of May, the wind blows 
steadily and moderately down the Eed Sea, during which 
period Vessels must beat up the whole of the way they have 
to go ; and as the Arab navigators neither know the use of 
the compass, nor the bearing of the stars, they invariably 
come-to every night ; consequently the voyage to Suez, &c., 
would be exceedingly long, if it were undertaken at all in this 
season of the year, when all navigation may bo said to cease ; 
for if there be not the supposed time for the vessel to reach 
her destination early in May, she almost invariably waits until 
the autumn, when southerl}^ winds set in, so as to give a 
.speedy passage, and having a fair wind, also a safe one, through 
the deep water on the Arabian side, where there is a space 
sufficiently broad and free from obstructions. 

It is evident that the foregoing difficulties do not apply to 
stcam-Vessels, which can make a straight course at all times, 
ami which could ascend the Ked Sea against the moderate 
winds prevailing there, at tlje rate of 6 or 7 knots per hour, 
even when she is most impeded ; for I apprehend that a vio- 
lent gale of wind is a rare occurrence in that sea, and that 
iho sequel would prove, that a steam-vessel of moderate power 
can ascend with much rapidity, even at the most unfavourable 
inoinents ; so that there remains but one serious difficulty — 
the coals, and this could be overcome by forming depots at 
Mocha, Aden, or some other place near the Straits of Eabel- 
inandeb, to which they coidd be transported in many ways : 
for instance, by Lake Menzaleh, and across the isthmus on 
camels to Suez, or up the Nile to Kenne, and across to Kosseir 
on camels, at a contracted rate of 8 or 10 piastres (16s. or 
for 9 or 10 cwt. ; and still cheaper were an establish- 
ment of cauujls to be kept for the purpose, as is done by the 
kacha, allowing oidy 4 piastres for each journey to the Arab 
wlio feeds, keeps, and conducts the animal. 

The transport up the Nile is known to be very moderate ; so 
'vould the subsequent part be from Kosseir to Moclia, and in 
fids way the depot could be speedily formed at a moderate 
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expense, unless it should prove less expensive to send the 
coals thither altogether by sea. 

The necessary fuel (whether coals, charcoal, oil,*or wood) 
being placed near the Straits of Babelmandeb, the next 
question is, how high up the Eed Sea it would be most 
desirable the steamer should ascend? Kosseir offers one 
route : its port is an open one, but perfectly safe, with suffi, 
cient water within 300 yards of the shore, and a Tartar, on a 
dromedary, can reach Cairo and Alexandria in the course of 
ten days. 

Admitting that this is not an extreme case, it is evident 
that it can only apply to despatches, and the officer carrying 
them, and that passengers would either take much more 
time, or choose the easier route of crossing to Kenne, and 
descending the Nile, which would consequently either separate 
the passengers, parcels, &c. from the mails and despatches, or 
involve the delay of the latter, at Alexandria, until the former 
could arrive ; for which reason, if the route by Kosseir were 
adopted, the traveller might pass from the shores of the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean in eleven or twelve days— namely, 
two days from Kosseir to Kenne, and nine or ten in descend- 
ing the Nile to Alexandria. 

This time, however, might be materially shortened, by the 
use of a river-going steamer, such as those on the Clyde, 
some of which only draw about 18 inches water ; and one a 
good deal deeper, say or 3 feet, could ascend and descend 
the Nile at all times to Rosetta, which is only 6 hours by 
the Desert from Alexandria. From Kenne to Rosetta the dis- 
tance is about 380 miles, and a vessel going 8 knots an hour 
would accomplish this upwards, against the stream of 2^ miles 
per hour, in about 70 hours, and downwards in 42 or 50 
hours, including 8 hours to go from Rosetta to Alexandria ; so 
that the journey from Kosseir to Alexandria would be per- 
formed in 86 or 90 hours, and that from the latter to the 
former in 114 or 116 hours, with very little fatigue or real 
difficulty ; and having made contracts for their carriage, and 
the other necessary arrangements about coals, &c., the ex- 
pense of the whole would be sufficiently moderate. 

The next route that presents itself is by Suez, which port 
the steamer would reach in about 25 hours more than she 
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requires to go to Kosseir ; here there is a safe anchorage and APPX. 
shelter within five miles of the town, and she cannot go higher . . 

until the sand is removed, which chokes the passage up to 
the town, in which there is a depth of 7 or 8 feet only. 

The subsequent difficulties in crossing the Isthmus, and em- The Isth- 
harking, are greater than those attending the port of Alex- 
andria, but, were they once overcome, the route of Suez would 
be still quicker. 

Before, however, I enter more into its details, it will be 
necessary to endeavour to describe the situation of Damietta 
and the adjacent coast, with the impediments when embark- 
ing, &c. Damietta is on the right bank of the eastern OutliiK? of 
branch of the Nile, and at about 8 miles from its mouth, 
where there is a bar of about 150 yards long, having rather Damietu, 
less than 4 feet water when the Nile is at the lowest, and 
about 7^ feet when at the highest, formed by the deposits of 
the river, which have been allowed to accumulate from time 
immemorial, without any efforts whatever being made to 
remove this serious impediment, which obliges all vessels to Its bars, 
take in and discharge their cargoes outside the river, where 
they anchor in moderately safe ground, and the goods are 
transported in ^ germs’ (a sort of lighter), which pass constantly ‘ Germs.' 
to and from Damietta over the bar, the rest of the river 
inside of it being sufficiently deep. In bad weather the 
vessels run from the mouth of the river to a bay formed by a 
neck of land projecting NE. of the Nile, and distant (from pass, 
the bar) about 4 miles ; this anchorage — called ‘ Tachtarass ’ 
in Arabic, and ^ Cambroon ’ in Italian — affords sufficient water choragl^ 
for large vessels at between and 3 miles from the shore, 
with sufficient space for a small fleet to anchor, and smooth 
water for the boats to communicate with the shore. The bay 
is open to the NE., but vessels are considered secure at single 
anchor; and as no accidents are remembered, or at least 
spoken of, it may be concluded to be really safe. Tachtarass 
is about 8 miles from Damietta by land, chiefly along Damiotta. 
hake Menzaleli, from which a part of the anchorage is sepa- 
lated by a narrow strip of land, and through which there is a 
communication for boats, by the passage of Stomo-Suan, 4 or s«an to 
5 feet deep, leading from the bay into the lake. 

Running ESE. from Tachtarass, is the narrow strip of 
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sandy land separating Lake Menzaleh from the sea, and 
through which are the entrances — Stomo-Suan, about ;] 
miles from the anchorage ; that of Bocca Dibeh, at about lo 
or 12 miles ; that of Stomo-Gemileh, at 15 or 16 miles ; and 
finally, the ancient one of Tineh (now closed), at 25 or 28 
miles from thence. 

Lake Menzaleh begins about mile from Damietta, and 
is an irregular parallelogram, nearly 43 miles from ESE. to 
WNW., and from 11 to 12 miles broad, NE. and SW. from 
the sea to the land side ; the bottom is a mixture of mud and 
sand, generally covered with reeds, but quite level ; so that 
the greatest depth of the lake does not vary more than 6 or 
8 inches, being rarely much under 4 feet, and seldom mate- 
rially above it, except where the sea enters. 

There are a great number of small grassy uninhabited 
islands spread over the lake, between which the numerous 
fishing-boats pass in every direction with the utmost facility; 
and by placing nets and reed inclosiires in certain places, 
they take sea-fish with a facility and to an extent unknown 
elsewhere. The boats are very numerous, having an open 
grating or well to keep some of the fish alive, and of a con- 
struction at once broad and sharp underneath, so as to give 
speed with little draught of water, yet carrying a good deal 
— some more than 20 tons, but the smaller only 8 or 10; 
and instead of rowing, they are propelled by poles against 
the bottom, when the wind is not favourable for the use of 
sails. 

The fishermen live at the towns on the southern and 
eastern borders of the lake — viz., at Menzaleh, which is on tlio 
canal from Mansoura, and one hour distant from the lake ; at 
Matarieh, which is on it; at Saan, which is two hours distant, 
but connected by means of a canal ; and finally at Tineh, a 
village constructed by the French at about 200 yards beyond 
the eastern extremity of the lake, but still communicating 
with it by means of a small canal. 

Tineh opens towards the sea, and has the advantage of 
anchorage in good weather a little way from the shore ; and the 
French made a cut (for their army going against Syria), so as 
to permit its passing from the lake to the seacoast opposite 
Tineh, without being exposed to the fire of our ships, 'fkis 
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passage is now closed ; but were it reopened, it would offer 
lie easiest and shortest route to Suez, there being but 2^ 
lays, or 30 hours, of pilgrim’s travelling over the Desert to 
hat place from Tineh, 

The next shortest route is that of Saan, now most in use 
ly the Mecca pilgrims from Danjietta. This village is two 
lOurs from the lake near Matarieh, to which it is joined by a 
anall canal, with from 3^ to 4| feet water, down and up 
yliich the boats pass at all times to fish. A line drawn from 
Damietta to Suez would pass over about 35 miles of the 
ake to Matarieh, which distance is considered 16 hours’ work 
for the country boats, when propelled tlie whole way by 
Qioans of poles ; and the remainder of the way from Saan to 
Suez is three days, or 36 hours of caravan -time. Therefore 
putting out of the question the removal of the sand to open 
[lie bar of Damietta, there remains the resource of the Bay of 
Tciclitarass, where a steamer might await in safety ; and with 
one intervening station in the Desert, to give a relief of aui* 
luals, the journey from Suez to Saan would be performed in 
24 or 28 hours, and the subsequent part over the lake, with a 
small steamer or swift-rowing boat, in 8 or 10 more, going 
straight to the western extremity of the lake, and through 
the passage of Stomo-Suan to the anchorage of Tachtarass, 
the place of embarkation, which would be reached in 56 or 
()2 hours from the latitude of Kosseir, whilst the route from 
the latter to Alexandria by the Nile would consume 86 or 90 
hours. 

In addition to the consideration of less time, the route of 
Suez would also have the advantage as to the facility of trans- 
porting coals. The Arabs of the Isthmus and those of Mount 
‘^irnii are easily dealt with ; they are content to make the 
journey for 16 piastres; and anything like permanent em- 
ployment would be hailed with joy, and reduce the rate 
8 or 10 piastres for each camel carrying from 7 to 
lb cwt. A party of those of Mount Sinai followed me some 
|li«tanco, in the hope that I would take them one day’s 
Journey, and they go as far as Cairo in search of employ- 
^oent ; so that, unless some intrigue should be used at Alex- 
^^Hlria, there can be little doubt that coals might be carried 
^^J*oss Lake ^Menzaleh, and thence to Suez, or even Mocha, at a 
1 n n 
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Use of sails 
by the 
steamer, 
during the 
periodical 
winds, &c. 

Time from 
Suez to 
Kosseir. 


If Tachta- 
rass fails, 


two re- 
sources : 


1st, re- 
moval of 
Damietta 
bar; and 

2nd, open- 
ing Stomo- 
Gemiloh, 
&c. 


Its descrip- 
tion. 


Depth of 
water. 


The surf. 


moderate expense; and the consumption on the Red Sea 
would prove much less than the same distance elsewhere 
because, for a considerable portion of the year, there is a fair 
wind doion at one period, and up at the other, which would 
make it well worth while to unship the paddles, since the 
vessel could easily make 8 or 9 knots without steam, having 
a nice breeze and smooth water. The Arab junk hired to 
take me to Kosseir (from Suez) made that voyage (of 300 
or 320 miles) in four short days, or 37 hours of actual sailing, 
anchoring at night, as they invariably do. 

In this view of the question, there remains only one case 
where a difficulty might arise in the sequel — namely, if the 
roadstead of Tachtarass should prove less safe than I have 
ventured to represent it ; but I believe it will be found suffi- 
ciently ^ood to be adopted, unless that of Alexandria be ulti- 
mately preferred : and there are, besides, two other resources 
by the route of Suez, one or both of which would be available, 
and become still more advantage^ous as to time. 

The first is the removal of the bar at Damietta, by no 
means a difficult task with machinery, and in which expense 
the merchants woidd readily Join. 

The second is the improvement of the Boccaz of Stomo- 
Gemileh, also opening that of Tineh, so as to communicate 
with Suez by the latter place, thus avoiding Damietta 
altogether. 

Stomo-Gemileh is at times resorted to by small Syrian 
vessels for shelter in bad weather ; it opens about NNE., and 
is nearly half a mile long, and 50 yards wide. The least 
depth of water I found exceeded eleven feet ; but as I was 
beset by the Arabs during my observations, and met some 
annoyance, I cannot be quite positive that this is the least 
depth, though I believe it to be so, and that at all seasons of 
the year — for there is no current to form a deposit here, as is 
evident from the Boccaz having remained so long open. The 
land is low and sandy on each side of the entrance, and the 
surf moderate, owing to the opening inclining towards the 
Syrian coast. Once inside of the Boccaz, the lake is met at 
six feet deep, and farther inwards its depth decreases to about 
four feet. 

I feel convinced, from the nature of the soil, that this 
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ipening would be easily enlarged by machinery, so as to 
dniit a steamer with more facility, and that, once enlarged, 

I would long remain so : in addition to this labour, how- 
ver, it would bo desirable to form a kind of small basin, 
mmediately inside of the entrance, merely by driving a 
li^dit row of piles, to keep out the deposits of the lake ; and 
hus enable the vessel to remain afloat, and ready for sea, at 

II times. 

Stomo-Gremileh would have two ways of communicating 
dth Tineh — the one inside of the lake, the other outside by 
ea in calm weather — and either to be accomplished in less 
han three hours, with a fast boat ; so that from Suez to the 
teainer, or the reverse, would require but 27 or 30 hours 
t the outside. 

In the other opening of Dibeh (8 or 9 miles Avestward), 
vhich has a castle, erected by the French, for its defence, 

; found but 5 and 6 feet water, throughout nearly a mile 
11 length, and 100 yards in breadth ; it is capable of much 
mprovement, but at a far greater expense than the other ; 
ind Avhen finished, it would be more distant from Suez. 

I have some reason to believe that the Pacha, whilst he 
nay avowedly consent, and promise assistance, would secretly 
nake difficulties, and use intrigues, to counteract communi- 
’ation through his territories ; as it is natural he should not 
lesire to make Egypt the channel of such an important in- 
:ercourse as must draw the attention of Europe to that part 
3f the world. But were he heartily to sanction and second 
liis project, the intercourse might be immediately opened 
lirough Tachtarass, with a swift boat on the lake, going 
hither from Saan, through the passage of Stomo-Suan, and 
^^nding coals in this way to Suez ; until, as a more perma- 
'lent arrangement, either the bar of Damietta be removed, or 
^he passage of Stomo-Gemileh and Tineh be opened more 
effectually in order to cross the Desert to Suez from the 
hitter point. 

% the route of the Nile and Kosseir, the Pacha could 
hardly manage to create any serious difficulties. That river is 
^he beaten highway for all transport in Egypt, and the ex- 
pense of boats, and all else, is not only moderate, but so well 
.^^derstood, that no difficulties could be made which would 

1 B B 2 
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not have a general application to the commerce of tlie 
country itself. Therefore, to put steam in operation hy th^. 
Nile, nothing more seems to be requisite than the construe-, 
tion of a small vessel, ada[)ted to a river ; by having a good 
deal of width of beam, and little depth, manned with eiglit 
or ten men, to navigate her between Rosetta and Kenne, or 
Coptos ; where a depot of fuel would be formed, by trans- 
sporting it from the sea thither in the common Nile-boats 
(known to all the world to be sufficiently cheap), unless it 
should seem preferable to purchase charcoal, at the rate 
of 8 or 12 piastres for a common sackful, being tlie 
market-price of this article in Kosseir, l)rought thither from 
a distance of several leagues, by the Ababdi Arabs ; with 
whom alone there would be the possIblUtij of any intrigue, 
so as to produce annoyance, in passing the Desert; and it 
would bo much easier to keep them quiet by means of a little 
money, and constant employment, than for the Pacha to stir 
them up : they are, besides, not at all difficult to deal with, 
and far from formidable, in disposition, towards others. 

Any of these routes, however, whicli may be adopted, will 
probably only pave the way to the realisation of the grand 
idea, so long indulged in England and other parts of Europe, 
of connecting the Alediterranean with the Red Sea. A little 
time will probably remove the ill-founded apprehension of in- 
creasing the height of the former by the influx of the latter; 
for whate\’er natural causes can be supposed to exist likely 
to maintain the Red Sea at a higher level, can hardly fail to 
influence equally the JVlediterranean at the distance of litth' 
more than 60 miles. The land, it is true, shelves gradually 
from the Red Sea to the western shore of tlie Istlimus, at a 
mean dilference of 18 feet, according to the Erench engi- 
neers. But it is very questionable whether the sea itsell 
is really liigher, communicating, as it dots already, with tlie 
Alediterranean, round Africa ; but even if it could prove so, 
an additional inlet will no more increase the height of tln^ 
latter sea, than do the unceasing, and iofnitoly more volu- 
minous ones, pouring in from the Atlantic on one side, aiu 
Black Sea on the other ; for the surplus is, and equally >vou ( 

* It is taken for grunted tliat there is no such thing as a level, as rcf^nf 
the sea, which lakes the same curve as the earth itself. 
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]je disposed of by evaporation, when seemingly greater, be- 
cjmse the influx must be regulated by the quantity of water 
exhaled ; and, I apprehend, can neither be more nor less, 
whether supplied through one or six inlets ; on which prin- 
ciple the Mediterranean (when it shall communicate) would 
•IS readily give to, as receive from, the Red Sea, were not the 
temperature of the latter, and its exhalation, lessened by the 
cool north winds prevailing during the lieat of the year ; for 
which reason, only a moderate current may be expected to 
run into the Mediterranean ; and it is, in fact, rather to be 
feared that such an inlet would not give a sufficient body of 
water to open a noble passage for ships of moderate burthen, 
than that any prejudicial increase should be the consequence 
to the shores of the IMediternuiean. 

As to the executive part, these is but one opinion. There 
‘lie no serious natural difficulties; not a single mountain in- 
tervenes, scarcely what deserves to be called a hillock ; and in 
II country where labour can be had without limit, and at a 
rate infinitely below that of any other part of the world, the 
expense would be a moderate one for a single nation, and 
scarcely worth dividing between the great kingdoms of 
Kurope, who would b() all benefited by the measui-e. 

Were the Pacha and Sultan to consent heartily, the former 
could employ 500,000 Arabs on this work, as he did on the 
Malimoudieh Canal; feeding them out- of his stores, so as to 
put nearly tlie whole of the contracted sum into his pocket. 
^Meheinet Ali is fond of speculations, and this would be a 
[^raiid and beneficial one for the world, as well as a paying 
one for his coffers. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
F. R. CllESNEY, Captain R.A. 

To TTis Excellency the Right Hon, Sir Robert Gordon, 

G.C.B. and G.C.H., &c., &(•., &c. - Conslantinoph*. 
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APPENDIX II. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTS OF THE EXPEDITION. 

The following Statement of Expenditure during tlic 
Euphrates Expedition (from 1834 to 1838), is given 
from the Papers submitted to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and ordered to be printed February 22, 1838 

Abstract Statement of the Expenses of the Euphrates Expe- 
dition, under the Command of Colonel F. R. Chesney, R.A. 


ITEMS. 


Amounts. 


Cost of the large iron steamer called ‘ Euphrates,’ 
of 108 feet length, 19 feet beam, with two 
engines of 25-horsc power each, including bed- 
ding, furniture, crockery, cooking utensils, &c. 

Cost of the smaller iron steamer called ‘ Tigris,’ 
of 68 feet length, 15 feet beam, with two engines 
of 10-horse power each, including bedding, fur- 
niture, crockery, cooking utensils, &c. 

Additional ship and other stores provided at 
Liverpool ; 137 tons of coal, 400 sacks for ditto, 
spare iron, plank, canvas, blocks, and tackle, 
cordage, and sundry shipping expenses, includ- 
ing boat-hire, porterage, and steamer towing 
out of docks, &c. .... 

Stores supplied by the Ordnance, consisting of 
six 9-pounder carronades (iron), and one brass 
1 -pounder gun, with their carriages, complete; 
twelve 1 -pounder brass swivel guns, eight wall- 
pieces, 60 muskets and bayonets, 16 rifles and 
bayonets, 40 carbines, 100 pistols, 80 swords 
(light cavalry), 50 cutlasses, 6- and 3 -pounder 
Congreve and 1^- pounder Whale rockets, with 
double set of tubes to each nature ; signal 
rockets; spherical and tin case shot; a large 
supply of ammunition ; six infantry cylindrical 
pontoons ; three marquees, ten bell and two 
observatory tents; mining, armourers’, smiths’, 
and carpenters’ tools ; four platform and one 
pontoon waggon; harness for horses; diving- 


£ s. d, 

6,093 15 0 

2,040 0 0 


821 12 


Carried forward 


£8,955 1 ^2 
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Abstract Statement of Expenses — continued. 


ITEMS. 

Brought forward . 

bell, with air-pump ; buoys, mooring-chains, 
and numerous other stores ; also expense of 
instructing miners at Chatham 
An assortment of goods from Sheffield and Man- 
chester, for presents to the Arabs, consisting of 
foWling-pieces, double and single pistols, swords, 
shut knives, table knives and forks, spoons, 
finger and car rings, with an assortment of soft 
goods from Glasgow .... 
Payments through the Ordnance for instruments, 
and the repair of others returned 
Cost of provisions from His Majesty’s stores at Cork 
Ditto ditto and stores from ditto at Malta 
Cost of provisions, &c., from the Hon. East India 
Company, Bombay .... 
Fresh provisions at Cork for present use . 

Ditto ditto at Malta for ditto 
Freight of the ship ‘ George Canning,’ to convey 
tlie Expedition, with steamers and stores, to the 
Syrian coast ..... 
Cost of coals conveyed to the Persian Gulf by the 
Hon. East India Company 
Expense of transporting the steamers and stores 
trom the Mediterranean Sea to the Kiver Eu- 
plirates — viz., 840 camels and 160 mules , 
Payments by Major Estcourt on this account 
Lieut. Lynch, Indian Navy, 
Lieut. Cleaveland, R.N. 

Mr. H. Eden, R.N. 

Mr. Charlewood, R.N. 

Mr. Fitzjamcs, R.N. 

Lieut. H. F. Murphy, R.E. 

Mr. A. Hector 
Mr. W. Ainsworth . 

Lieut. R. B. Lynch . 

Mr. C. Rassam (interpreter) 

Mr. W. Elliot „ 

Mr. Seyd Ali „ 

Passages of ten workmen returning to Liverpool, 
with freight and insurance of several cases con- 
taining papers and fossils 

Payments to nine officers, sixteen artillerymen, 
four sappers and miners, thirty seamen, and 


Amounts. 

£ dL 

8,955 8A 


2,123 4 


2,200 0 0 

1,050 10 5 
143 6 4 
751 8 8 

361 7 1 

38 19 2 
93 19 51 


931 14 6 
329 3 4 


998 5 31 
504 15 6| 

192 7 7 

634 14 3 

265 17 01 
534 16 If 
270 14 101 
15 5 11 
168 15 01 
61 18 11 
65 19 91 

410 8 01 
46 1 10| 

5 16 0 


192 10 


. ^21,347 


7 01 


Euphrates 
Expendi- 
ture con- 
tinued (pp, 
70 Mild 71 
of Parlia- 
mentary 
Papers). 


Carried forward 
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Abstract Statement of Expenses — continued . 


ITEMS. 


Euphrates 
Expendi- 
ture con- 
tinued (pp. 
70 and 71 
of Parlia- 
mentary 
Papers). 


Brought forward . 

seven Maltese, from the 24th September 1834, 
the date of the sappers commencing work at 
Liverpool, and the 18th May 1837, the return 
to England of the Expedition . 

Pay to two engineers, two carpenters, and seven 
boilermakers, civil workmen taken from Liverpool 
Expense incurred in the repair of roads in Syria, 
with Lieut. Lynch’s journey from England to 
forward the same .... 
Erection of houses, workshops, slips for vessels at 
PortWilliam,Avith deep ditch to enclose the whole; 
superintended and paid by Lieut. Cockburn 
Surveying and carrying a line of levels from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the River Euphrates ; 
finished by Mr. W. T. Thomson 
Conveyance of the Indian mail to England after 
the accident to the ‘Euphrates’ ojgine, with 
Seyd Ali’s losses (.€15) on that occasion 
Gratuities granted to soldiers and seamen . 

., „ civil workmen 

Amount of general supplies of provisions and stores, 
from May 1825 to Sept. 1830, by Mr. Kilby, 
at Aleppo, including commission at 2 per cent. 
To Mr. Laird at Liverpool, commission, at 5 per cent., 
on payments made by him to workmen and others 
To Messrs. Hunter and Ross at IMalta, for sup- 
plies and payments made to the families of 
Maltese employed on the Expedition . 

Exj)ense in boat-hire, conveying coals, and other 
expenses in forming depots of fuel on the 
River Euphrates .... 
Spare stores and engineers’ tools furnished by Mr. 

Fawcett ; also repair of ‘ Euphrates’ engine 
Colonel Chesney’s travelling and other expenses to 
Liverpool and back to London, superintending 
the preparations of the Expedition 
An anchor supplied by the Master of the ‘ George 
the Fourth ’ for the ‘ Euphrates ’ steamer 
Compensation to officers and men for losses in 
the ‘ Tigris ’ steamer, as per annexed Account . 
Current expenses of the party for provisions, 
purchase and keep of liorses and bullocks ; hire 
of native smiths, carpenters, masons, and la- 


Aniounts. 
21,347 7 OJ. 

4,020 17 9 
2,269 19 11 

878 1 7 

196 1 1 

157 4 U, 

154 4 1 
333 0 0 

140 0 0 

2,054 13 6 
131 11 8 

375 13 8 

575 14 3 
191 7 11 

218 15 8 
3 17 0 

2,231 9 3 


'£35,280 


Carried forward 
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Abstract Statement of Expenses — continued. 


ITEMS. 

Brought forward . 

bourcr-s; with purchases of timber, charcoal, 
iron, &c. ; after deducting 396/. 17s. 5J. for 
the sale of goods, passage-money received, &c. 

Deduct the value of the steamers, arms, am- 
munition, instruments, and stores turned 
over to the Hon. East India Company . 


Amounts. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

35,280 

1 

H 

4,718 

1 

3 

39,998 

3 

Oi 

10,360 

12 

0 

1 29,637 

10 

H 


February 5, 1838. 


F. R. CllESNEY. 


Additional Expenditure for Payments made toindividuals for Losses 
ill ‘T igris,’ and Travelling Expenses to England after that Event. 


ITEMS. 


Amounts. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

Colonel F. R. Chesney. (No return.) 





To Lieut. 11. B. Lynch, I.N., for losses in ‘Tigris’ 

130 

0 

0 

„ travelling expenses, Ac., paid by Treasury 

329 

1 3 

11 

Licnt. R. B. Lynch, passage-money returned 

50 

0 

0 

ToDr. C.F. Staunton, R.A.,for losses £130 0 

0 




„ additional travelling expenses 30 0 

0 




„ six months’ additional pay 68 12 

6 

228 

12 

6 

„ travelling expenses home from Bagdad 

To Mr. A. A. Staunton, for losses £130 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

„ additional travelling expenses 30 0 

0 




six months’ additional pay . 68 12 

6 

228 

12 

6 

„ travelling expenses home from Bagdad 
To Lieut. Eden, R.N., for losses . £ 80 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

„ additional travelling expenses 20 0 

0 




„ two months’ additional jmy 8 6 

8 

108 

6 

8 


(N.B. — £60 travelling money included in 
Lieut. Lynch’s £329 13s. ID/.) 

To Mr. W. T. Thomson, for losses £ 100 0 0 

V additional travelling money 20 0 0 

)) two months’ additional pay 12 0 0 


132 0 0 


Euphrates 
Expendi- 
ture con- 
tinued (pp. 
70 and 71 
of Parlia- 
mentary 
Papers). 


Additional 
Expendi- 
ture for the 
officers and 
men (from 
p.72of Par- 
liamentary 
Papers). 


Carried forward 


£1,327 5 7 
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Additional 
Expendi- 
ture for the 
officers and 
men (from 
p.72ofPar- 
liamentary 
Papers). 


Additional Expenditure for Payments, continued. 


ITEMS. 


Amounts. 


Brought forward . 

To Mr. W. T. Thomson, advanced at Anna for 
travelling expenses 

To Mr. A. Hector, for losses £ 300 0 0 

„ as a gratuity , 100 0 0 

To E. Lowrie, for losses . 

D. Suckau, „ 

W. Benson, „ . . . 

To mother of Eussof Sader £30 0 


llassan, a native . 2 10 

Through Antonio, „ . 2 10 

the Halil, 2 10 

Treasury. Mohammed, 2 10 

Everdice, 2 10 

Chacoa, 2 10 

Mr. Werry, Consul of Aleppo, is to draw on the 
Treasury to cover these sums. £ s. d. 

To the relatives of Mr. Strathers, engineer 39 8 0 

„ Thomas Booth, seaman 4 10 0 

„ Benjamin Gibson, „ 4 10 0 

„ George Liddel, „ 4 10 0 

„ Thomas Batty, „ 4 10 0 

„ John Hunter, „ 4 10 0 


Sergeant Clark, R.A. 20 0 0 

Gunner Iv. Turner, K. A, 8 8 0 

Gunner Jas. Hay, li.A. 8 0 0 


„ Gunner James Moore, R.A 

„ Gunner Thomas Jones, R.A. 

„ Private A. McDonald, R.S. &M. 

To Corporal Benjamin Fisher, R.S. & M. 

Gunner William Gosling, R.A. 

Giacomo, seaman . . . . 

Mr. Hector’s expenses in recovering property from 
the ‘Tigris’ . . . . . 

Expense of party living, &c. whilst detached on 
this service ..... 


1,327 5 7 

60 0 0 


400 0 0 
11 9 4 
4 11 0 
8 11 2 


45 0 0 


61 18 0 


36 8 0 

9 0 0 
10 0 0 
9 0 0 
11 5 0 

9 5 1 

3 0 0 

183 2 

41 13 7^ 


Expenditure in consequence of the loss of the 1 2 231 0 ^ 

‘ Tigris,’ included in the general account . j ’ 


September 1837. 


F. R. CHESNEY. 
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Bank. 

Names. 

Date of joining 
the Expedition. 

Remarks. 

;;olonel, R.A. 

F. R. Chosney 

20thAug.l834 

Embarked on board 
the ‘Hugh Lindsay* 
at Basrah for Bom- 




bay, 14th Nov. 1836 

Lieutenant, I. N. 

H. B. Lynch 

3rd Nov. 1834 

Left Expedition at 
Anna for England, 
29th May, 1836. 

Major, 43d L. I. . 

.J. B. B. Estcourt 

26thNovl834 

V 

Lieutenant, R.N. 

R. F. Cleaveland 

1st Jan. 1835 


Lieutenant, R. E. 

II. T. Murphy 

26th Nov 1834 

Died at Basrah, 9th 
August, 1836. 

Mato, K. N. 

Henry Eden 

16th Doc. 1834 

Left Expedition at 
Anna for England, 
29th May, 1836. 
Drowned in ‘Tigris,* 
21st May, 1836. 

Lieutenant, R. A. 

Robert Cockburn 

1st Jan. 1835 

Mato, R.N. 

C. P. Charlewood 

25th Oct. 1834 

Ditto 

J. Fitzjamos 


Left Expedition 30th 
October, 1836, in 
charge of the In- 
dian Mails. 

Asst-Surgeon R.A. 

C. F. Staunton 

1st Jan. 1835 


Mr. . 

A. A. Staunton 

13thNovl834 

Left the Expedition 
at Hillah for Eng- 
land, 11th June, 
1836. 

Mr. . 

W. Ainsworth 

26th Nov 1834 


Mr. . 

W. T. Thomson 

1st Oct. 1834 

Left the Expedition 
at Anna for Eng- 
land, 29 th May, 
1836. 

Mr. . 

A. Hector 

27th Jan. 1835 

Left at Bagdad in 
charge of the ‘ Eu- 
p!i rates ’ steamer. 

Interpreter . 

C. Rassam 

At Malta, 20th 
Mar. 1835. 

Ditto 

J. Bell , 

Ditto . 

Left at Aleppo. 

Ditto 

Soyd Ali . 

Sent from 

Bagdad by 
the Paclia. 

Ditto , 

Eussof Sader . 

. 

Drowned in * Tigris,* 
20th May, 18.36. 

Ditto 

William Elliot 

At Bir, 20lh 
Sept. 1835. 

Discharged at Anna, 
20th May, 1836. 


APPX. 

II. 

Return of 
the Officers 
of the 
Euphrates 
Expedition 
showing all 
Casualties, 
&c. subse- 
quent to 
Feb. 1,1 836 
tlie day of 
Embarka- 
tion at Li- 
verpool 
(from p. 66 
of Parlia- 
mentary 
Papers). 


(Signed) J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, 
September 1837. Major 43rd Light Infantry, 

in command of the Euphrates Expedition. 
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Keturn of 
the Mon 
of the 
^Euphrates 
Expedition 
showing all 
Casualties, 
&c. subse- 
quent to 
Feb. 1,1 835 
the day of 
Embarka- 
tion at Li- 
verpool 
(from p. 67 
of Parlia- 
mentary 
Papers). 


CASUALTIES OP THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


— 

Strength on Embarkation, 1st Feb., 1835 

Reinforcements sub- 
sequent to leaving 
England 


Reductions by Death, Discharge 
otherwise 

‘»ri 

1 

At Malta, March, 1835 

From ‘ Columbine,’ Feb., 1836 

From Beirut 

From England, March, 1886 

From Hon. E. I. Co.’s Cmisers at 
Busbire 

Total 

1 

Q 

Drowned 

Discharged at 

Sent on board ‘Alban’ Steamer at 
Cork, 15th Feb., 1835 

Total j 

Total returning to England at tbej 
Ureaking-up of the Expedition 

Liverpool 

Antioch 

Bushire 

Beirut 

Bagdad 

Malta 

Royal Artillery: 



















Non-comniis- 




















3 







\ 

2 








0 


Gunners ... 

13 

1 





1 

4 

4 






1 


9 

1 

'Royal Sappers and 














' Miners 



















Non-coramis- 



















1 ffflPnTQ 

3 


1 




\ 

2 








\ 

3 


rill JllCl L 3 

Privates . . 

2 








1 







1 

0 

* 

Seamen .... 

16 

2 

6 

2 


10 

20 

2 

6 

1 

2 

8 

2 

11 

1 

33 

3 

Civil Artificers : 








1 











oi n 

2 




o 


2 

1 

1 

2 









JJilUllil Cl r) • « 

2 







o 







0 


l7dJ l C 1 3 « • 

Rivetters . . 


“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'i- 


___ 

- 

— 

- 

— 

7 




310 

1 


2 

10 

27 

11 13 11 

1 1 

2 

8 

2 

11 

_ 

2 

2 

02 

l" 


(Signed) J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, 

Major 43rd Light Infantry. 
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APPENDIX III. 

JOUJ^NEY FROM THE BAY OF THE ORONTES TO 
DAMASCUS (1835). 

BY THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL J. B. B. ESTCOURT. 

April 3. — This day we reached the Bay of the Orontes. The APPX. 
‘Coliiinbine/ brig-of-war, led the way, followed by the trans- ^ 
port ‘ George Canning.’ It was a fine sight, and full of inte- Arrival on 
rest. The scenery was beautiful and wild : the pointed moun- of Syria, 
tains of Gebel Acra on our right, rising abruptly from the bay ; Beautiful 
a range of mountains, extending along the line of the coast, to 
the west, stretches inland to the east, overlooks Antioch, and 
is lost in the plain beyond. Gebel Mousa'was on our left, 
forming the northern point of the bay : the mountains, of 
which it is the principal, fall back to the chain of Benglam. 

The Valley of Suedia, in which is the mouth of the Orontes, Valley of 
is hemmed in by these two mountainous ranges, and is thus Suedia. 
cut off from the Plain of Antioch. 

The Bay of the Orontes has been so little frequented by Bay of tho 
ships that there were no instructiojis to guide us : the water was Crontcs. 
extremely deep, the lead indicated no soundings, yet we were 
already near the shore. We stood close under Gebel Acra, 
but could not find a satisfactory berth ; therefore, tacking 
alxnit, we determined to try the other side, under Gebel Mousa, 
off the old port of Seleucia. The uncertainty of where to 
cast our anchor, the beautiful wild scenery which surrounded 
us, and the sight of the shore before us, where we were to 
hind and begin our labours — all combined to make this a 
moment full of interest. Alarmed at our approach, two small 
vessels, that were at anchor, immediately got under weigh ; 
one put to sea, and the other ran into the river. A flock of Flaniin- 
flamingoes, some forty in number, scared from their tranquil- 
Hty, rose, displaying their beautiful plumage, and skimmed 
across the bay to the other side. We dropped our anclior for Come to 
the night off the port of Seleucia, in 14 fathoms, and 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ESTCOURT’S FIRST JOURNEY. 

gave three cheers from both ships : our berth was not shel^ 
tered, but it had become too late to search for a better. 
Colonel Chesney and a party tried to land, but before we 
reached the shore it was dark. We could hear the waves 
breaking on the beach, and just see their white heads close 
before us, but could not find a place for landing : we there^ 
fore rowed back to the ships, to wait for day. 

April 4. — In the morning two natives were brought off to 
us by one of our boats, which had landed. The object of 
their visit was to offer us assistance in anything we miglit 
want, and we accordingly employed them in getting us pro- 
visions. During the time that we remained at Suedia, one of 
them, who was the chief man of the neighbourhood, proved 
useful to us, but cheated us with national avidity. They 
were both Christians (Greeks), who are much despised by the 
Turks, and subjected to continual indignities and exactions. 
Such oppression has not failed to degrade their moral condi- 
tion ; they are cunning and rapacious. 

After the visit of the strangers was over, we took them 
ashore. It was not easy to land, for on the bar at the mouth 
of the Orontes, the waves were breaking, \^hich alarmed them 
very much. Our after-experience proved the entrance to the 
river to be very uncertain and dangerous. With a wind 
blowing into the bay, the sea breaks upon the bar and upon 
the whole shore, so as to render it impossible, at times, to 
approach with safety. 

The Valley of Suedia may be about five miles along the sea- 
line, and runs back about four miles; right and left, as has 
been described, are the mountains connected with Gebel 
Mousa to the north, and Gebel Acra* to the south. The 
Orontes, issuing through a narrow pass, flows by a very winding 
course along the soiithern side. The soil is rich and well 
cultivated ; it produces corn of every sort, and is thickly 
planted with mulberry-trees for the silkworms, which are 
reared in great numbers. The grapes, too, are very fine. Mr. 
Barker, formerly Consul-General for Great Britain in Egypt, 
has a house and large property here, to which he retires from 
Aleppo during the severe heats of summer. The village of 

* Acra means Laid ; the top of the mountain is pointed, and looks quite 
hald. 
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Suedia is scattered ppon the side of the hills at the farther 
end of the valley : the houses are mostly of mud ; the roofs 
are slightly sloping; they have projecting eaves, and are 
rather picturesque. The inhabitants are all Christians. 

Under Grebel Mousa, just at the extremity of the bay, towards 
the north side, are the remains of the ancient city of Seleucia : 
there are still some walls in existence ; bricks and pottery are 
scattered about, and in the face of the rock there are many 
tombs hollowed after the manner of those described at Petra. 
The old port is still quite distinct, and might be again used 
at no very great expense : it consisted of a large basin situated 
close under the rock, having an entrance through gates from 
the sea ; the entrance is filled up, but the piers for the gates 
remain, also part of the mole, and the wall round the basin ; 
water still runs in and out of it through the sluice-drain ; the 
bottom is muddy, and overgrown with reeds and long flags. 
Just above — but for what purpose has never yet been, I think, 
satisfactorily explained — is a long excavation through the hill ; 
it communicates with a little hollow vjil ley beyond, and either 
brought water to form a constant outward current, that the 
entrance to the port might be kept clear, or simply was 
a communication from one part of the town to the other, 
to avoid passing over the steep and high hill above. Look- 
ing round, you see the Valley of Suedia, a quiet and retired 
space, open to the refreshing breezes from the sea, and shut 
in from all the world besides — rich in its own productions, 
cultivated as well as wild, and highly favoured by its healthy 
climate. 

Our first object was to explore the Orontes : its appear- 
ance at the mouth was not favourable to navigation : the bar 
seemed a serious impediment, yet not at all times, for we 
found a vessel of from 20 to 30 tons lying within ; it was 
that which had run in through fear of us. We afterwards 
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remarked that the bar is loose and shifting, nor did it seem Ear at the 
that there would be much difficulty in constructing a pier, 

'vhich should carry the waters of the river into the sea, so as Project for 
to keep the entrance deep. The current runs at the rate of 
H knots an hour. The course, after the river comes into 
the plain, is exceedingly tortuous : just above, at the pass of bourse of 
the mountains, it rushes with violence over a rocky bed, and orontcs. 
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could never there be navigated except by constructing lockj 
to raise the level. 

ApHl 5. — To-day Lieutenant Murphy, Dr. Staunton, and 
myself were sent by Colonel Chesney to Antioch to examine the 
country over which our road was to pass, and the bridges of 
Antioch and Djezzer Hadid ; but the heavy rains of the morniii<r 
and night had swelled the rivers into violent torrents, and 
obliged us to seek shelter in the house of Yusuph Saba, our 
visitor on board the ship. This was our first specimen of a 
house in the country : wo were received with great hospitality, 
and shown into a room furnished round the walls with cushions 
to lean against and mattrasses to sit upon : a fire of charcoal 
was brought in a large metal chafing-dish — also pipes, sherbet, 
and a good supper. After all this luxury, however, came a 
night of torment, for we were not yet hardened to the attacks 
of the ravenous fleas, which seemed to have a greedy tliirst 
for European blood. Next morning we set forwai'd again ; 
part of the road was stony, hilly, and bad ; in fact, it was at 
best but a more horse-track. We crossed the two Kara-Chai 
rivers, which dwindle into streams in dry weather, but swell 
again into torrents in a single night of rain. They conic 
down from the mountains of Beilan, and run into the Oroiitcs. 

After a ride of about four hours we approached Antioch : it 
looked exceedingly beautiful — its situation, its minarolis, tlic 
purple rocky mountains above it, and all the country round. 
It is placed on the left bank of the Orontes, which runs 
rapidly past it, turning mills and largo irrigating wheels as 
it flows : the town occupies all the spao(3, to the foot of tlic 
heights behind : the ancient walls are not only in existence, 
but in excellent condition, though Ibraliim Pacha, in order to 
furnish materials for an extensive barrack, was, with relent- 
less barbarity, in full operation of blowing them up : they arc 
of hewn stone, and built with great exactness, having square 
towers at regular distances. Leaving the river on one side, 
they nm back to the top of the mountain, along the ridge ot 
it, and again descend to the river’s bank, enclosing an obloni,' 
of about two miles, part of which is occupied by the town, and 
part by gardens. 

Over the river is a stone bridge with a gatehouse; by 
it we entered the town preceded by George Dibbs, a hospi- 
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table old man, well known to every European traveller Avho 
has passed through Antioch. Though not Consul, he has 
acted the part of G^overnmcnt agent, has been styled Consul, 
and is proud to be considered the person of reference for all 
Europeans ; in that capacity he has rendered kind and valuable 
service to many by receiving them into his house, and helping 
tliem on their journey. We knew nothing of Greorge Dibbs; 
but our guides, the owners of our horses, sent one of their 
party forward to acquaint him, according to custom, of the 
approach of Europeans ; in consequence, notice was soon 
brought that he would come out to meet us, and requesting 
that we should wait outside the town. But any parade about 
our entrance into Antioch seemed quite out of place : we were 
iiioiinted op little thin starved ponies, rough and shaggy, with 
packsaddles, rope-halters, and loops of rope for stirrups, all 
in the worst condition : they had answered our purpose to 
i)ring us from Suedia to Antioch, but it was too absurd to 
make a parade of our arrival in such sorry style, 

(ieorge Dibbs soon met us, though we did not wait for 
liim ; he was a great fat man on a white horse, folded in loose 
clothes, and looking exceedingly like an old woman. With 
him came his dragoman, having on his head the orthodox 
high fur cap ; also Monsieur Dalgon, an old militaire of 
Napoleon, who had entered the service of the Pacha of Egypt, 
like many others, after the war, as instructor to one of the 
regiments. Preceded by these, who rode singly in regular 
order, we were conducted to George Dibbs’s house, and there 
introduced to the divan by a young Pole, dressed in the 
Egyptian costume, who turned out to be an emigre from the 
laud of his fathers, and of those unhappy people whom Eng- 
lishmen often meet to remind them of the cruelty of Kussia 
and the broken faith of their own Government. He was a 
gentleman of excellent address and attainments, and became 
afterwards a friend and companion of us all. 

The hospitality and importance of George Dibbs, as well as 
the consideration to his guests, required that nothing should 
Ijc wanting in sherbet, pipes, coflee,’ and so forth, nor that 
they should be served in any other than the most approved 
fashion. The ceremonies attending these matters are far 
from being unimportant to a Turk, nor are they by any 
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means disagreable to a European. Conversation was carri(ni 
on in bud Italian, or tlirougli tbe Pole in French. We spoke 
of course of the Expedition, and expected to find that, as the 
Pacha (Mehemet Ali)had engaged to the Pritisli Government 
to lend us every assistance, all would be prepared to look 
favourably on us, and feel interested in our progress; but to 
our surprise we learnt from George Dibbs that the promise 
given by the Pacha had been withdrawn. 

His engagement was to assist the Expedition by all the 
means in his power; it had been entered into by formal 
diplomatic communications from the British Government 
with Mehemet All, through Colonel Campbell, the Consul- 
General in Egypt. The Paclia was to provide ^ arabas ’ or 
waggons of the country, camels, and animals, and to make the 
road from Suedia to Aleppo, besides furnishing the people 
who might be recpiired ; and persons in authority, from llu* 
highest to the lowest, were to aid and assist. But intrigues 
from a quarter which looks with cupidity upon our posses- 
sions in the East, and would wish to thwart any project for 
rendering them more valuable, or adding security in them to 
us, had succeeded in working on the suspicions of the Pacha, 
and in creating alarm that our enterprise was not for tluj 
mere conveyance of letters and passengers between India ami 
England ; such an object alone could not, they argued, ho of 
such great importance as to encourage all this exj^ense 
hazard. 

There is so much deceit in the system of Eastern govern- 
ment, that the Pacha was easily led to believe there might b( 
bad faith on the part of England, At all events, it was sah'i 
to stand still than to move — to allow nothing to he done thni 
to have to undo by-and-by. These were reasons of greii 
weight with an Eastern, and had they been considered S( 
early as to discourage the British Government from the enter 
prise, might have been borne without complaint ; but now i 
was too late. To allow the Expedition to be fitted out and t< 
appear upon the coast, ready to begin to work, and then tt 
shut the door against it, was an insult to England. Tlu 
Mutsellim, or Governor of Antioch, had received orders 
to permit us to land. 

Amongst other things, wc had been directed by Colonci 
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Chesney to examine Djezzer lladid, or the Bridge of Tiaon, api»X. 

over the Orontes, about two hours above Antioch. We > 

tlierefore rode to it with our new friend the Pole. It turned 
out to be built of stone, with a gatehouse on the left bank. 

Tlie arches were too low to admit of boats of any size passing 
through them, though they were larger than those of the 
bridge at Antioch. 

Returning to Antioch, a jackal followed us from the Grate to 

of St. Paul for half a mile : it was dark, and on approaching Antioch. 

( lose to the town we saw a beautiful illumination at the tops 
of the minarets, to celebrate the eve of the new year. 

April 8. — This was New Year’s Day with tlie Mahom- Now years 
medans. As the First of January is with us, it is a da}" of con- 
gratulation and good wishes for the coming year ; everyone cians. 
dresses in his best clothes : the day is passed in paying and in ^ 
receiving visits. The streets are alive with people passing and tircss, 
crossing, all in fresh, bright, gay clothes ; the rich accompanied 
l)y a due proportion of servants — the pipe-bearei*, secretary, 
iiTooms, and attendants, carrying sticks of silver with hand- 
some large knobs, and, as a friend of mine excellently well de- 
scribed it to me, ‘ their bellies full of pistols.’ At the visits the 
conversation consists of compliments, and wishes (expressed in 
various terms) for health, happiness, and prosperity. Sherbet, 

[dpes, and coffee are served after the most approved hrshiem, 
and with the more attention from the servants tliat tliey re- 
ceive, as a prescriptive right on that day, a present as the 
visitor leaves the house. During our visit to Ibrahim Pacluvs ^ 

chief secretary, he received a bundle of letters, which lie radio’s 
f'pened and read wliiLst we were with liim, a practice not the 
least uncivil amongst the Turks ; on the contrary, they court 
the interruption, because the receipt of letters betokens busi- 
ness and importance. After duly reading his letters, the 
secretary announced that his Highness Ibrahim Pacha had 
left Cairo to return to Antioch, a piece of news which was 
earried without loss of time all over the town. 

In the evening we were joined by some of our party, who Unfavour- 
come up the banks of the Orontes to examine it ; but roport 
lliey did not report favourably of it. In many places it Oronlcs. 
•nshes violently over a rocky bed, and in others it is crossed 
V dams for mills constructed at the sides. The scenery, 
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liowever, is beautiful, through high impending rocks, and 
hills covered with trees ; or through cultivated valleys, witli 
vines, fruit-trees, and corn. 

On the following day we returned to Suedia. Colonel 
Chesney had learnt the prohibition of the Pacha, but, thinking 
it a shameful want of faith to the British Government, In^ 
determined to act upon the first engagement, to execute tlie 
directions he had received ; to land, and to use every effort to 
get forward with the Expedition, unless compelled to desist 
by force. Ife had, in fact, already begun the disembarkation ; 
everyone was busy in landing our stores as quickly as possible; 
many things were ashore, and we had already suffered a loss, 
which was likely to have been of the greatest consequence. 
A small keg of valuable materials for the engines (valves, 
screws, nuts, and suchlike) had fallen into the water — dropped, 
as it was being landed, close to the bank, hut in deep water. 

yipril 9. — The Governor of Antioch presented himself this 
morning at our little encampment, to visit Colonel Chesney, 
who received him on board the ^Columbine’ : a salute was 
fired for him as he stepped over the quarter-deck. 

It soon appeared that his object was to prevent the dis- 
embarkation of the Expedition, which, however, had already 
made considerable progress. Much conversation took place, 
after which it was agreed that Colonel Chesney should give 
him a paper declaring liimself responsible for the conse- 
quences of landing, but demanding formally from the go- 
vernor the as.ustance promised, and ordered in the first place, 
by Meliemet Ali. 

The impossibility of advancing beyond our encampment 
determined Colonel Chesney to send me to Damascus, in 
order to remonstrate strongly with Sheriff Pacha — who, in tlie 
absence of Ibraliim, was charged with the government of 
Syria — and to make a demand for a fulfilment of all tlie 
assistance agreed upon by Mehemet Ali. We possessed a 
copy in detail of the different points engaged for. 

I set off immediately after the visit of the Mutsellim, ac- 
companied by Dr. Staunton, and took up my quarters at 
Antioch pgain with our hospitable old friend George Dibbs. 
An application was made for horses for our journey, and a 
cowass, who is a sort of gendarme, or armed servant of tln^ 
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government. Several cowasses are attached to people in APPX. 
authority, in nnmher depending upon their rank or wealth. 

They lounge about in the yards and outer rooms, eat, drink, 

and are insolent : they inflict summary punishment upon all pioymeut, 

who attempt to interfere with their wants and wishes. A and 

1 11. 11. 1 1 abuses, &c. 

word and a blow is exactly their system ; they swagger, and 
swell their master’s dignity for the sake of their own. They 
are employed in extorting money, and in all the exactions of 
gavernment, in which service they do not forget themselves. 

We had great difficulty in procuring either horses or the Diffioulty 
cowass; for, after the order prohibiting the Expedition, the 
autliorities were afraid to allow us even the accommoda- aninuils. 
tioii usually accorded to travellers. After the delay of half Leuyo 
a day we got off, and immediately began to creep up the 
mountain at the back of Antioch by a steep and stony track. 

Tins ascent, though the most severe, as rising from the level Ascond a 
of the plain, was only the first of a succession of heights, till 
we liad crossed the mountainous district conne*cted with 
(iebel Acra and the range of Lebanon. 

In about four hours we came to the village of Soria, where Village of 
the cowass had had directions from George Dibbs to procure 
a lodging for the night. • Soria is a Christian village ; the 
liouses, like those of Suedia, are of mud, but the roofs are 

tu)n ot* 

not ill the same picturesque style ; they are flat. We rode viliaAo. 
up to a house, conducted by the cowass; no question was 
asked about the possibility of receiving us ; it was a matter 
of course that what tliere was we could have, and whether 
we were welcome or otherwise seemed of no consequence : 
uor is it so at any time, either amongst the Turks in the 
towns, or the Arabs in the desert. The stranger rides to the 
^ludkh’s house, whose duty it is to receive all travellers, lodge 
tliem, and feed them ; he there dismounts, and not only de- 
ponds upon being well treated, hut frequently gives himself roc(uving 
a-irs about the fare, and thinks it not unbecoming to treat his 
l^ost with contempt, and abuse his best efforts to please. 

Most houses have one room set apart for strangers; in Accommo- 
lliat of the Sheikh it is always so ; and in the tent of the 
Arab a partition is carried across, to, divide one portion from the Arabs, 
other — one being open to anyone, and the otlier being 
bauctnm of the fainily. In this instance it was no great 
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matter to liave such a room reserved as that into which we 
were shown ; it was up a few broken steps, through a low 
door, into a dark room without a window — the walls rudely 
built of mud without whitewash. A few holes served tho 
purpose of shelves, a few sticks thrust into the mud did 
for pegs; the floor was uneven, and also of mud. The 
first operation was to clean out the place (for it was very 
dirty), to spread our rugs (for everyone travels with his own), 
and to deposit our arms and baggage. We then strolled about 
till supper was ready: this was spread upon a round flat mat, 
about three feet in diameter, to which we sat crosslegged : 
as yet we were at a loss without knives and forks, for vve had 
not learnt the method of using bread, which, being in flat 
cakes, is made to help the fingers in drawing a mouthful to 
the side of the dish, from whence it is safely carried to the 
mouth ; tliis is managed witli some dexterity, and is not then 
so very disagreeable. After supper, pipes, and coffee, we laid 
oursclvcs*on our rugs and slept. 

Next, morning (April 11) we arose and continued our 
journey ; the road was hilly, and the country uninteresting. 
In nine liours, after traversing a plain, we arrived at the 
edge of a steep hill, overlooking Djezzer Schogger, wliich we 
saw dii-ectly below us ; the descent w^as by a zigzilg paved 
road cut into broad and regular steps. A long line of camels 
was climbing up at a slow and stately pace, adding very miieli 
to the picturesque effect. The town is on the left bank of 
the Orontes, over which there is a stone bridge ; the river is 
rapid, clear, and full; on the other side a valley spreads itself 
as far as tlie eye can reach, rich witli the finest pasture. The 
town we found poor and dilapidated, having sniftered lately 
from an attack of the mountainem\s, the Druses, whose sub- 
mission to the Egyptian Government had not at that time 
been effected. Ivuined as it lo.oked from the hill, it was more 
wretched still upon a nearer approach ; most of the houses 
wore pulled down, nor did it seem possible to find one that 
would serve us for a lodging; but after passing through the 
rubbish for a short distance, our cowass brought us to the 
house of a man whom he directed to lodge and feed us for 
the night. This man had no fancy for tlie tax, and did net 
pretend to esteem it an honour ; but his growlings ^vel‘e 
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silenced by the cowass, who would have exacted hospitality 
^vitli a stick, rather than forego any attention or good fare he 
thought the man could afford — or rather that, he thought us, 
including himself, entitled to. 

ApTil 12. — This morning we crossed the river by the 
])ii(lge, and entered the valley. We rode close under a line 
of hills on our left hand, having the full breadth of the 
valley on our right, through the middle of which ran the 
Orontes, and beyond were the beautiful mountains of Anti- 
Inbanus. Before us were picketed the artillery horses of the 
Syrian army ; they reached as far as we could see : in a ride 
of five hours we had not entirely passed them. Every horse 
was picketed by a fore and a hind leg, leaving his head at 
'liberty ; this is the constant practice all over Syria, and I 
b(^lieve it to be a very secure method, especially when at pas- 
ture. The animals looked exceedingly well, neighing and 
arcliing their necks, in the animated style of the Arab ; they 
wore fine specimens of ^ the breed, for the Pacha gives larger 
[ji’ices for horses for his army than are commonly given in 
the country; even three purses, or 3,000 piastres (about 30?. 
of our money), is not an unusual price ; whereas a purse and a 
half or two purses (from Id?, to 20?.) is the cost of a good liorse, 
though somemares fetch even as much as thirty purses (300?.) 
but then they must have an undoubted pedigree from one of 
the five mares of Alahomet, possess all the marks of excellence, 
speed, and good luck, have been taught to wheel and halt 
when at full gallop, have a broad chest, a fine spirit, a hand- 
some carriage, and a gentle temper. The Arabs know no- 
thing of the anatomy of a horse, but they have methods of 
measurement which no doiil)t afford them, though they do 
uot know why, very sure guides for ascertaining good propor- 
tions ; thus, from exactly between the hip-bones on the back 
measured over the tail, and down to the ground under the 
heels, should bo equal to the distance from the same point 
between the hip-bones over the neck and down to the nose. 

Upon leaving Djezzer Schogger, we had meant to have 
breakfasted at any encampment of Turcomans we might 
chance to see ; and as the morning advanced, and our appe- 

^ Tins cxorl)itant price is asked to prevent tlie possibility of a sale, as an 
h’ab is considered to be an iiilierituncc in the tribe. 
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tites grew more importunate, we anxiously looked about for 
the black tents of those hospitable people, but in vain. At 
length we were passing near a high mound, which stood like 
one of the tumuli on Salisbury Plain, but very much largor ; 
we saw on the top tents larger and of more importance than 
those in the plain, and several persons collected about them ; 
a soldier from the party coming to meet us, saluted and in- 
vited us in the name of the General to rest in his tent, and to 
bre^ikfast with him. We were too ‘hungry and too curious of 
the manners of the country to refuse : we therefore followed 
the soldier, and entering a large round tent, lined with yellow, 
we found ourselves before the General, who sat with a full 
view of all the horses belonging to his command : his baggag(i 
was piled neatly behind him ; carpets and cushions were 
spread on each side of him ; and his servants stood with their 
hands before them, awaiting his orders. As we approached, 
he arose, and invited us to sit near him ; pipes, sherbet, and 
coffee were introduced ; he asked mapy questions about the 
Expedition, of which he had heard, and was exceedingly 
affable and polite. He was a thin gentlemanlike man, of 
good manners, dressed in the plain costume of the Egyptians, 
which consists of a jacket, waistcoat, large trousers, and a 
silk white-and-striped sash. Like the upper ranks in the 
service, he wore black, with the decoration of his grade on his 
left breast : it consisted of a crescent set in diamonds. The 
Egyptians differ from the Turks in the taste for bright 
colours. The most correct colour is black : Ibrahim Pacha 
either wears black or blue, and the superior officers follow 
the example. There is no particular uniform ; provided the 
dress is of the right cut, it matters not of what colour it may he. 

After talking and smoking for some time, a basin, with a 
small stand in the middle of it for soap, was brought round 
to each of us in turn, but to our host first; an embroidered 
towel hung over the shoulders of the servant, who poured 
water over OTir fingers from a vessel which he carried in Ids 
right hand. After this preparation a small stool was placed 
before us, and upon that a large metal salver ; bread was 
laid round it, and we were invited to seat ourselves before it. 
Each dish was brouglit singly and placed in the middle : we 
were expected to partake of each in its turn : our host gave 
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the signal when to remove one and bring the next. He 
apologised for the scantiness of the fare by saying he was 
living in camp, but there were notwithstanding five or six 
dishes, all very good, and well cooked : the last, according to 
all invariable rule, was a plain pilau, which being discussed, 
ive fell back to our places, washed our hands, in the same 
manner as before, smoked, and sipped our thimbleful of 
coffee. After more conversation, we thanked the General 
for his hospitality and rode on, very much pleased to have 
tfeeii so good a specimen of life as it is conducted amongst 
the upper ranks. 

We soon passed beyond the long-stretching encampment 
of the artillery; but the same plain continued, with the 
i^aine abundance of herbage, a beautiful tract for feeding the 
horses of the cavalry, which for the three spring months of 
vegetation receive no rations. We observed to-day several 
of the mounds^ on the top of one of which the General had 
(ixed his tent: they seemed placed at regular intervals of 
about three miles, and between each was a stone, about five 
feet high, on the line of the road : the mounds were circular, 
and might be about forty feet high : the stones apparently 
A\erc to mark the distances. As wo approached Kalat Medyk, 
we found that we were riding on a regular chaussee ; for 
here it was sufficiently perfect to indicate exactly that it was 
one of the roads in the ancient days of the country, when 
Kalat Medyk was Apamca, and flourished with handsome 
buildings, pathways, and amphitheatres. 

Kalat Medyk now is a miserable village, but has an impos- 
ing appearance ; it is situated on the top of a hill, overlook- 
ing the valley of the Orontes, and surrounded by a good wall 
of cut- stone : the approach is by a steep paved ascent, cut 
hagonally up the hill, and entered by a gateliouse. Outside 
die walls, which probably enclosed the castle, as it is called to 
this day (‘ kalat’ meaning castle), we found remains in cut- 
done of a place of considerable size, situated on the hill, but 
Jiot so elevated as the castle. We could trace the shape of 
some of the buildings by the foundations ; some were even 
iiiore perfect, especially the entrance, as it seemed, to an 
‘Onphitheatre, of which the size and form were (piito distinct. 

<Hir evening spent in rambling about Kalat Aledyk was 
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interesting and pleasant, but our night was miserable : ouv 
room was as bad as it well could be : all the poor diseased 
creatures of the village came for help to my companion the 
Hakim (as they called Dr. Staunton), who dispensed a little 
medicine with a great deal of good advice, not to smoke uor 
cat greasy things, advice which they would not follow. At 
length we were obliged to beg them to leave us, that 
might rest, and rise early the next morning ; but sleep proved 
out of the question ; the most violent attack of fleas utterly 
deprived us of even one moment’s rest, till, unable to hear it 
any longer, we jumped mounted our horses, and rode 
away. In the course of the day we passed under a rock upon 
which were the ruins of another castle, Kalat Schogger : it 
was a narrow space to build on : the walls were still in exist- 
ence, hut dilapidated : a gatehouse was standing, and a few 
poor people lived within the enclosure. 

In the evening we reached Hamah. It is a large town of 
small houses ; and is chiefly rcmarkahle, nowadays, for the 
size of the waterwheels, which are turned by a little river, 
and raise water to the re({uired level for irrigating the 
gardens, and for supplying the houses. They are furnished, 
after the oldest fashion, with snail 1 pitchers attached to the 
outer circle : these are filled as they pass through the wafer, 
and as the wheel is forced round hy the current they rise, 
till they discharge their contents into a trough at the top : 
sometimes (as is to be seen on the Euphrates), the stream 
acting on the wheel alone is not strong enough to cany ii]) 
the full pitchers, in which case fans ' made of reeds aia^ at- 
tached to the radii ; they project at the side, and, heiiii; 
pressed upon hy the current, help to drive the wheel. In 
the neiglibourhood of Hamah there is a good deal of cultiva- 
tion, hut no trees except fruit-trees : the soil seemed rieli, 
but rather stony. 

We were lodged with a hospitable kind Christian, to whom 
we hrouglit a letter from George Dibhs of Antioch. Nothing 
could exceed the attention of our host; indeed it was more 
than was quite agreeable, for we were not yet broken into 
Eastern manners, and found the incessant salutations irksome 
and inconvenient. 

April 14. — Leaving Hamah, we reached Homs in one doy, 
a large but deserte<l town; some silk is manufactured heie. 
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),iit there seemed neither business nor pleasure in the streets. 
Jurit outside the walls is the ground where Ibrahim Pacha 
the Turks in the last war. 

prom Homs we had the usual difficulty in getting away ; 
constant promises from the Mutsellim that horses should be 
provided, but none forthcoming ; till we became angry and 
wont ourselves to him, to enquire the reason of our detention. 
As is invariably the case amongst these people, we found 
liiiii full of the most polite duplicity ; he expressed his deep 
rt'gr(it tliat we should have been kept, but wished us not to 
Ininy away from Homs ; the journey to Damascus, he said, 
vwis across the desert for four days, and we ought to rest 
brl’ore undertaking it. That sort of language, however, only 
nrulc us more angry ; we insisted that we must go, till at 
IcMigth orders were given in our presence for the horses we 
waiiU'd. But then we had to combat against taking a guard; 
the road was across so wild a country that the Mutsellim could 
not answer for our safety without a guard : we declined it, 
however, until he assured us it was as much as his head was 
worth, if any misfortune should happen to us by the way. The 
ciisc was then changed : if it were to satisfy him we could have 
no objection, but the charge was not to fall on us, a condition 
wliich was not quite within his meaning. All being agreed 
to, wc left him : the horses came the following day, but late; 
u small guard on horseback was in attendance, and we set 
forward. 

The first night was spent at the village of Shunsin ; it is en- 
closed within a wall of defence, having one gateway : such is 
the practice in almost all the towns and villages bordering 
the desert. The houses were wretched, and the place 
itself hardly more than a khan or hostelry. The entrance 
to our chamber was by creeping through a small low door, 
•'ind its size within was about eight feet square, irregularly 
Ijiiilt, and dirty. A little bread was got for us, and we went 
to sleep, fortunately with better success than at Kalat Medyk. 
Ihe guard had been, as was suspected, an excuse to extort 
looney : it consisted of four men on horseback as far as Shun- 
and an attempt was made upon us there to induce us to 
oiulertako the expense of paying them ; but finding that we 
'vere determined, the four dwindled down to two, having 
compelled the Sheikh of the village to false the place 
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APPX. of the deserters, with a party on foot. By-and-by 

were reduced, till we went into Damascus with only one 
horseman, a most impudent fellow, who, with the muleteer 
had impeded our journey provokingly all the way. A com. 
plaint, however, to the Governor of Damascus, throuoh 
Mr. Farren, the Consul-General, gained for both a bastinado, 
which would have been followed by imprisonment, had we 
Our jams- iiot begged for their release; when, to my great surprise, 
prudL^cT janissary, with all the impudence in the world, presented 
himself at our lodging to ask for a present for having served 
us well. 

The road' from Homs to Damascus is, as the Mutsellim 
had told us, over a desert ; it passes two or three villages, 
enclosed within a wall for protection. By degrees the (l(\s( it 
becomes partially cultivated, till you descend into thevallt*\, 
Villago in which is Taifia, a better sort of village, in the midst of 
oi Taifia. com-lands and gardens. From Taifia we ascended the last 
range of mountains before we caught sight of the broad 
valley of Damascus. 

It was a beautiful prospect : rich, well-cultivated, abound- 
Valleyof iiig ill fruit-trees and gardens; open to the desert to the 
Damascus. but enclosed on all other sides by high steep hills, 

which again are overtopped by the snow-capped Libanus, 
and Mount Hermon in the distance. 

Arrival at Damascus rose amongst the trees, looking white, and gcav, 
and elegant. Not many years ago a Christian could scarcely 
dare to enter tlie city ; even later none but a Mussulman could 
ride through the streets on horseback ; but since the govoiu- 
ment of the Pacha of Egypt all such bigotry lias ceased. Ih*^ 
encouragement and protection of Europeans has entirely ])ut 
an end to the indignities to which they were formtady ex- 
posed. A European can now not only pass safely throu.i’h 
every part of Syria, but he will also meet with consideration, 
even in his own costume. Most people who travel in the 
country adopt that of the Egyptians ; yet, except for coui-* 
fort’s sake, it is not necessary. 

Ilf, scrip- After passing through very pretty-looking gardens, ^ve 
thTchy. entered Damascus by a gatehouse, where there was a guard 

of soldiers, and so along several of the bazaars, which nre 
celebrated for their extent. They are large covered passages 
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^yith an uninterrupted line of small shops on either side. 
Xhei’O is a raised step about five feet wide and two feet high, 
^Yhere the people sit, smoke, and talk. The shop behind is 
u large cupboard, furnished with shelves. The owner sits 
crosslegged in it, and spreads some of his wares upon the 
raised seat before him to tempt the passers-by. 

The men spend the chief portion of their time in the bazaars 
-^some for business, but many more for idleness. A crowd 
is always passing and repassing. Coffee and sherbet, pipes 
and nargilehs, are supplied from a small recess at the end 
of each bazaar, where there is an establishment for the 
necessary implements, and from thence some one is constantly 
employed in running about with coffee or lighted charcoal 
for those who are seated. 

To be a shopkeeper is a great ambition. Having once 
acquired sufficient to establish a shop, the title of ‘ Ha- 
or gentleman, is given, and proportionate respect is 

shown. 

Damascus is termed amongst the Syrians a very Hcaif’ or 
ploasiire-making place. Amongst the gardens around are 
])laces of public resort, where parties of women assemble for 
air and amusement. They sit wrapped in their white sheets, 
which, cover them completely ; on their feet they wear very 
large awkward yellow boots, so that all delicacy of shape is 
(‘11 ti rely hidden. 

Without the walls there are cafes^ built over the clear small 
rivers which flov/ beneath. Tliey are delightfully cool (juiet 
places during the heats of summer, and are usually crowded 
with people. 

Close to Damascus, upon the ascent of the mountain, is a 
f^iihurb called Salahia, where the more opulent have summer 
residences. The air is there fresh and healthful ; a supply 
of water flows through it in its course to the lower town, and 
l^y means of conduits is carried to the different houses for the 
tanks and fountains, in which there is great luxury in the 
gardens and even in the chambers. 

Damascus has still ^ the street which is called Straight * 
tkere is a cellar, now fitted up as a Christian chapel, which 

pointed out as the house of Ananias, and a spot is shown 
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wherein Saul is said to have been lowered down in a basket 
over the walls. I did not hear why that spot is preferred foj 
the scene described — what authority there is for saying that 
is the spot; but tradition is, in the East, the usual means of 
recording the history of particular events: a story once told 
is rarely lost, and though it may lose something of its uri* 
ginal truth, yet its foundation may be depended upon, lu 
this case it was interesting to have a spot shown as the scene 
of the escape of St. Paul after his miraculous conversion, 
and whether it be the place or not, when I saw it I had no 
doubt of the fact. Indeed, to enjoy a journey through the 
Holy Land and Syria, you must not doubt, but believe, at 
least for the time. 

Our business at Damascus was to see Sheriff Pacha, Imt 
he was absent upon a visit to the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem. However, Boghaz Bey was there, and Mr. Farren, tlio 
Consul-General, was fully assured that we might depend 
upon the answer of Boghaz Boy as upon that of 8beri(f 
Pacha himself ; for he was much trusted by the Egyptiiin 
Government, and was the chief counsellor of the Pacha. W( 
accordingly paid him a visit with Mr. Farren ; but could gad 
nothing from him, except an assurance of goodwill, and tluit 
everything we could possibly desire should be immediately 
given, upon an order from Egypt to that effect. This wai-' 
very unsatisfactory, and we determined to return to Suoclia. 

There was again some difficulty in procuring horses, 
because the government was seizing men and horses for tin? 
military service ; so that the poor people were afraid to come 
into the place, lest they should be caught at the gates, and 
not allowed to return home : indeed, I doubt if we should 
have got animals at all, had not JMr. Farren sent out his 
cowasses to seize any they could find. The number we 
wanted having been obtained in this way, they were locked 
up for the night in Mr. Farren’s house, that we might be sure 
of having them in the morning. It was an arbitrary pre 
ceeding ; and under a government of good faith- would have 
been unbearable — indeed, it would have been unnecessary. 
The men in the end were not discontented with being em- 
ployed by us, for they were paid what was due, and the 
service was not disagreeable to them ; but they had feared 
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est, being within the walls of Damascus, they might, though APPX. 
iired by us, be treacherously seized for soldiers. 

Having heard that Ibrahim Pacha was at Tripoli, on his Loavo Da- 
^ray from Egypt to Antioch, wo determined to go there, to 
lY what could be gained from him. The road we took was 
lirough Baalbek. Upon leaving Damascus we ascended the 
nountain above Salahia, from the top of which we had a 
plendid view over Damascus and the whole valley in which 
tis situated. The first village where we halted was Zebdani, Zobdani. 

I pretty picturesque place. The next day we crossed Anti- 
jibanus, and descended to Baalbek : the road was moim- 
aiiioiis and difficult. Towards the close of our ride, we 
?spied some columns and ruined buildings in the valley just 
)efore us, and others on the top of a hill to our left : they 
lid not seem extensive, but were plainly ruins of better 
juildings than are now to be seen in the country, and we 
iccordingly rode up to examine them, when upon reaching 
he spot we saw the magnificent ruins of Baalbek just below 
is; the line of Anti-Libanus on the right ; the plain of 
’oelo-Syria before us, bounded on the opposite side by the 
(rand chain of the Great Libanus. 

Jlaalbek viewed from this spot looked magnificent, and to Ruins of 
ne surprising in extent and grandeur. The present inhabi- 
;arits are few ; it is but a village ; but the remains of the old 
niildings of different dates still exist, and the Temple of the 
■?un stands forth, grand in the extreme. The walls and 
owers of the city are in parts standing, and the watercourses 
ire there, and still furnish an abundant supply for the place. 

But the Temple of the Sun absorbs every interest : it stands Tomplo of 
aised upon an elevation, which is entirely enclosed by walls : 
aie portion of that space is an oblong building with a colon- 
uide round it ; the window-cases, architraves, and doorway 
u*e ornamented with beautifully-cut patterns, ears of corn, 

(rapes, and many other devices, in excellent taste and perfect 
workmanship ; the pillars of the colonnade are Corinthian, 

‘-bd the entablature is divided into compartments, each dif- 
^'rent in pattern, and of the choicest sculpturing. Reach- 
over the door are two figures of Fame, and on the key- 
'l<^ne is an eagle with the thunderbolts of Jupiter in his 
‘^lons; this stone is of immense size, and has fallen from its 
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APPX. place, but hangs caught halfway hy the greater breadth of 
w ^ its upper portion. 

Besides this beautiful temple, which seems more especially 
to have been dedicated to the Sun, are also various otiior 
chambers and enclosures of considerable size, prepared with 
niches for the reception of busts and statues — raised places 
for sacrifice, perhaps, and a sunken place, which probably 
was a basin for water ; but the most conspicuous objects 
whether seen from a distance or from near, are six beautiful 
Columnar columns, standing alone — the sole remains of the buildint^ to 
remains. they belonged, and with a highly ornamental architrave 

resting upon their capitals. The size of the stones of which 
the whole building is constructed is wonderful. You see an 
immense mass lying on the ground, and upon examination you 
detect a portion of ornament, so large and in such relief that 
you can scarcely believe it to match the light elegant decoration 
which surmounts the still-standing pillar, and which in its place 
looks so delicate and in such just proportion. The materiiil 
is a fine-grained sandstone, much resembling in colour the 
Bath-stone, but considerably finer : it is more like a stone 
which is to be found in some of the old churches in England, 
and which, I believe, is said to have been brought from Nor- 
mandy. Those who have been in Portugal may have seen 
the same description of stone at Batalha. The quarries from 
Quarries of wheiice the stonc of Baalbek was cut, are within a mile ami 
liaalbck. ^ place : there is still to be seen an immense block 

cut and prepared ready to be carried away. 

Our time would not allow us to remain longer at Baalbek ; 
we therefore set off for Tripoli, intending to go by the Cedars 
of Lebanon. To ascertain the road, we consulted the 
‘ ^Modern Traveller,’ from which we learnt that we must pass 
through Aiiete, cross over the chain of Libanus, and so get 
to the Cedars ; but upon enquiring for them, no one could be 
Cedars of found who kncw anything of Anete or the Cedars, till a 
Lebanon, came forward and declared he was well acquainted with 

the ‘ Sedgar Kebir,’ or the ^ Great Trees.’ This was not quih' 
a satisfactory account of them ; but it was the nearest ap- 
proach to a description of them tliat we could get, aiit 
therefore determined us to engage him as our guide. 

Our road was for* two hours across the fertile ^ 
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jOclo-Syria, to Dui"-eI-Alkmar, at the foot of the hills under APPX. 
Libanus. After ascending and descending, we reached a spot, ^ 

^vhere were five large ash-trees and a subterranean chapel, 

yhich our guide declared to be the birthplace of the Virgin Suhtcrra- 

Mary : the trees, he said, were the Grreat Trees; he knew of 

none others, nor did he know of Anete or Bsherrai. We 

secTnod to have left all population behind ; there was no one 

to assist or to direct us. It had become very hot, and we 

were tired and thirsty ; however, there was a pond not far off, 

to which we rode for water. Our animals had felt the heat 

as well as ourselves, and pressed forward to drink. Dr. 

Staunton’s horse rushed on with such impetuosity that ho 

fell forwards into the deep water, for within two feet of the 

edge the sides were perpendicular. After swimming round 

and round for some time, it contrived to scramble out, and, 

except a wetting for both the rider and the horse, no damage 

was done. 

Whilst this was going on, a man came up, from whom we A guide, 
learnt that tlie Cedars were on the other side of the moun- 
tains — that he knew the way, and would lead us there. lie 
proposed that we should sleep at Anete, but that we should 
take^^ood with us, for nothing was to be had at Anete. 

Where‘x it was to come from we could not guess ; there 
seemed to be no one near ; but he soon procured for us a 
little flour, some salt, and a small pail of ^ leben ’ or sour milk. 

With these we set forwards, following our guide ; but in a 
short time the pail became inconvenient to carry, and it was 
agreed to drink the ‘ leben ’ at once. I pressed our guide to 
partake, but he refused ; till, supposing that I was not satis- 
hed, he took a mouthful, and showed me he had done so, to 
convince me he might be trusted — that having eaten with us 
he would not deceive us. After wandering uphill and down- 
hill through woods of dwarf oak, we came to the foot of the 
ruoimtain, where, our guide said, was Anete, though scarce a Anete. 
'ostige of the village could be seen. Ifere we were to pass 
Ihe night, and accordingly deposited our baggage and arms 
%^5Unst a large detached piece of rock, where we made a fire. 

^)ur guide made dough, kneaded it upon a stone, and flattened 
CHit into large cakes, which he placed upon the hot wood- 
covering them over with more. In due time they were 
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baked, and served us for supper ; we then made up the lire 
placed our arms close alongside us, and laid ourselves down 
to sleep, for u hich our long journey and scanty fare had 
prepared us. The next morning we rose before daybreak to 
begin the ascent of the mountain. It was still early in tlio 
year for crossing — no one had yet been known to pass ; but 
our guide’s plan had been to sleep just below the line of 
snow, so that in the morning we might traverse the inoun- 
tain before the heat of the sun had thawed the surface 
The ascent proved more difficult than he had expected ; tliero 
were no marks to guide us, no path, nor any track ; it was 
extremely steep, aud we were not early enough to reap the 
benefit of our guide’s plan ; the mules sank into the snow, 
and slipped and struggled ; the muleteers were loud in their 
entreaties to us to give it up; even our guide at lengtli said 
it was useless ; the animals could not cross. Dr. Staunton, 
however, was still for persevering, though he was himself very 
much exliausted ; and at length we reached the summit. 

From thence was to be seen the sea in the direction of 
Tripoli, and a wide extent of country, comprising mountain, 
valley, and plain ; below us, looking black upon the snow, 
were the far-famed COdars, a small patch upon the side of the 
mountain. 

All our troubles were now supposed to be at an end; liu' 
descent, we thought, must be easy ; but the sun had ris(‘u hy 
this time high in the heavens, and melted the snow upon the 
western as well as the eastern side of the mountain ; every 
step we took we sank through its full depth. The iiniks 
with their small feet, found it more difficult than ourselves; 
tliey struggled and floundered, till the muleteers again en- 
treated us, even now, to turn back and give it up. Tliat, of 
course, was out of the question : we threw the loads oil the 
mTiles to relieve them, and let them slide upon the snow to 
the bottom. One mide after another was then helped down 
— sometimes by lifting one log, then another, and sometimes 
almost the animal itself. All got to the bottom except one 
timid mule, the last of the string. The owner, a Christiaa, 
had been in tears some time, for he supposed that his animal 
could not bo extricated from its difficulties ; it was, he sai«.) 
his sole dependence for providing a marriage-portion loi hr^ 
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lister : but it struck me, that if we could but upset the animal, 
niight slide to the bottom as the baggage had already 
jloiie. I therefore made a sign to the other muleteer — who 
ns a Turk, and not so ready to break his heart as the Chris- 
tiau—to give me his help ; and whilst the creature was strug- 
and off its balance, we turned it on its side, and let it 
Nothing could have answered better : the poor Christian 
ivas at first in despair, but the Turk was delighted ; away 
slid the mule, and reached the bottom safely, where it got up 
;ind walked off to its companions. The difficulties being at 
end, the loads were soon replaced upon the mules’ backs, 
mid we continued our journey by a less steep track. 

Presently our guide, directing the muleteers to the 
Sheikh’s house at Bsherrai, led Dr. Staunton and myself 
straitjdit to the Cedars, which we saw before us. We soon 
reached them. Our guide prostrated himself at the foot of 
the largest, where a rude altar of stones had been raised, 
and where Mass is said on the day of the Transfiguration ; 
lie then told us he had fled from his village to avoid the con- 
scription, and now lived a wandering life upon the mountains ; 
so that he could go with us no fiirther. The little present of 
j money we gave him for his services pleased him : he bade us 
God-speed, and left us to recross the mountains. 

We were now under the Cedars, and I must confess myself 
to have been disappointed. There are five very large trees, 
hut their size arises chiefly from the swelling of the trunk 
just where the branches shoot, which is from low down. 
They have, indeed, a very aged look ; the branches are very 
h^rge, and their general appearance is ragged. Of the rest, a 
hw more seem old and are large, though not so large as 
Ihe five; the remainder are young and small. Staunton 
many of the Psalms which speak of the cedars or of 
^Icunt Lebanon, and so we passed our Sunday. 

^fter a couple of hours spent in this celebrated spot, we 
to Bsherrai. The bells were ringing, for all this coun- 
Christian, and the people were out, it being Sunday ; 
“^'1 oiir adventure having been told by the muleteers, had 
a curiosity to see us. The Sheikh was a good old 
treated us with great hospitality. Bslierrai is 
^^ous for ifg tobacco. 
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The evening was spent in full conclave. The people sat 
round the room, after the usual custom, curious to see us, and 
to hear the news. Dr. Staunton was soon found out to be 
a physician. Diseases, curable and incurable, were brouolit 
to him.: to some he gave medicine, to others he would <rive 
only an answer quite unsatisfactory, and not understood; foj. 
he was a Hakim, a Hakim Frangi, and must have remedies 
for all complaints. 

The next morning we got away. The road lay tliroiedi 
tlie village of Eden, along the side of a deep valley: till 
coming to the end of that part of the mountain, we had a full 
view of the beautiful and fertile tract between Libanus aud 
the coast. Descending into the plain, we passed tliruugh 
gardens and groves of orange and mulberry-trees, till 
reached Tripoli, called in the country ‘Little Damascus,’ 
from its reputed neatness and luxuriant environs. 

A'pril 28. — To-day we paid a visit to Ibrahim Pacha, who 
was .staying at the Port of Trii^oli, called ‘ Marina,’ which k 
about half an hour distant from the town. It was not with 
any hope of inducing the Pacha to lend the promised aid to 
the Expedition that we paid tlie visit ; for we learnt on arrivnl 
at Tripoli that Colonel Chesney had been there from Sucdici 
in the ‘ Columbine,’ and could only obtain the ever-rcady 
answer that everything should be done, as soon us orders 
to that effect should be given by Mehemet Ali ; but for liiiii- 
self, Ibraliim declared, he was without authority — that ho was 
a mere soldier, and would only follow instructions, though his 
personal feelings Avere much inclined to the Expedition, 
this meant nothing but a refusal to move a jot. 

We were conducted, upon our arrival at the Mariiiib 
to Ibrahim’s medical officer, a German of the nanie ot 
Choehi, a clever man. With him we found Ibrahim’s chief 
secretary, or rather confidential attendant, Avho had bciu 
educated for seven years in England. He had been sent, lih^‘ 
many other Egyptians, by Mehemet Ali to Europe for edu- 
cation ; he had passed some time at Cambridge, and undci- 
stood English very well. Hy him we were conducted to 
the Pacha, who came into the divan as we entered by anothn 
door, thus avoiding the doubt about rising or not ri^iUn 
to receive us. His appearance was not prepossesamg ? 
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a fat ungainly man, with a scanty grey heard and 
^ quick eye : he was dressed in the plain military 

costume of the Egyptians, hut without a sash. Ibrahim, 
^vlio is really a thorough soldier, assumes a carelessness of 
and manner, as becoming great talent. Pipes are con- 
demned by him as promoting idleness ; he rarely smokes them 
liimself, and never offers them to his guests : indeed, he pro- 
hibits pipes even to his officers, an order not much obeyed. 
Notwithstanding these reformations, however, he by his own 
example, and by precept too, encourages the vice of drunken- 
ness; so that the valuable Mussulman habit of temperance is 
not retained in his army, though so thoroughly engrained in 
tlie liahits of the people. Intoxication is not punished among 
I he soldiers, and those who indulge in it do so to excess. 

Having seated ourselves, the Paclia with his legs stretched 
out, we talked generally of the Expedition. Ibrahim said 
he had spoken to Colonel Chesney only upon those points 
which were the cause of his visit, and that he wanted to 
know a little of how we meant to proceed — to cross the country 
with our heavy materials, to build our boats of iron, and to 
descend the river, which ho believed to be, in parts, too 
shallow. We answered the difficulties he suggested as well 
as we could, though I believe he remained convinced that 
they would prove not so readily surmountable. lie coidd 
not comprehend how an iron boat should swim, nor how the 
dninglit of water should be so trifling with so long and so 
large a vessel. When we told him that we had a few presents 
for the Arabs, he laughed, and recommended us by no means 
to give them any — that there would be no end to their ra- 
pacity. At the conclusion of our interview, he invited us to 
take our passage with him to Suedia in his steam-frigate, a 
large English-built vessel lying in the offing. 

As we expected, nothing was gained by this visit, and we 
kid to return to the Orontes without the removal of a single 
flifficulty. We took a boat at Tripoli, for there were no horses 
to be had, and we could not wait for the Pacha. The sails 
Were ragged, and the gear mere packthread. We spent two 
kghts and two days uncomfortably enough ; but we had still 
'^oinething to compensate for it in the magnificent view of the 
^^oast and the ranjie of Lebanon, of which the outline was 
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APPX. beautiful, and the colour deep blue and very brilliant, 

■ , touched at Sotosa for provisions ; but so wretched a little 

Sotosa. ^ onions, and bread was all w,; 

could procure. 

Latakia. At the end of the second day we got to Latakia, and were 
received with great hospitality by the family of the Consul, 
Nath-o who is a native ; his brother was Consul for the United States : 
Consuls. handsome young men, very kind and obliging 

Their mother was a nice old lady, who took her place, aftei 
the European fashion, at the head of her own table ; and a 
pretty daughter made one of the party. 

Latakia is pretty: it has a harbour within a mole foi 
vessels, and has a large share ot the Aleppo trade. 

Eojoin tho From Latakia we took horses, and after riding for twe 
Expedition through a mountainous woody country, at the hack ol 

GebelAkra, we descended to the Orontes, crossed it by a ferry 
and rejoined the Expedition where we had left it. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

A JOURNEY FROM SUEDIA TO RESCTTTD PACHA’S 
CAMP NEAR DIYARBEKR (1835). 

r>Y THE LATE MAJOll-GENEKAL J. H. B. ESTCOURT. 

All Colonel Chesney’s attempts to procure camels, for the 
transport of our stores to the banks of the Euphrates, had 
entirely failed. Ibrahim Pacha was not to be moved, and 
liis orders to the different officers were strictly obeyed. Some 
camels, which had been hired, were on their way to Suedia ; 
but as soon as it was known at Aleppo, the chief officer of 
tlie district, Ishmael Bey, sent directly to stop them, at their 
peril. Seeing, therefore, that our detention was likely to be 
complete, if he depended only upon the Egyptian Govern- 
rnoiit, Colonel. Chesney determined to try what aid could be 
obtained from that of the Sultan, which was considered more 
friendly to us than that of the Viceroy of Egypt. 

All sorts of intrigues were employed to defeat the Expedi- 
tion ; but the Sultan’s Government was less alarmed, and 
llierefore less inclined to impede us, than that of Mehemet 
Ali. The firman of the Sultan was sufficiently strong to 
Wiirrant the different officers in giving every aid the country 
could afford. It was addressed to every description of au- 
tliority; and though the independent position of Alohemet 
Ali enabled him to take his own course, yet Colonel Cliesney 
fully relied upon all those who immediately belonged 
fo the Sultan’s Government to render assistance. Accord- 
I set off on JMay 8, in the evening, on a mission to 
Keschid Pacha, accompanied by Lieutenant Cockburn and Air. 
8taimton, our surgeon, meaning to go by Khillis ; but no 
iiorses could be procured in Antioch for Khillis — we there- 
fore were forced into the other road by Aleppo. 

Having reached Djezzer lladid at 9 P.M., we found that 
caravan of mules, to which in fact our animals belonged, 
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was encamped on the plain hard by : we also made a halt 
there, and spread our cloaks for the night, not quite to tlie 
satisfaction of one of my companions, who had not yet learnt 
how comfortably a night might be passed with no other pro- 
tection than a cloak. A glimmering light attracted om* 
notice, for we were hungry ; and a man being despatched to 
try what could be found, returned after some time with 
some flat cakes he had waited to get made, a little milk, and 
some ^ Icben ’ — a description of sour milk, exceedingly plea- 
sant, especially in summer; it is the common method of 
preparing milk. In the course of the night there were 
some showers, but our carpets and cloaks kept us com- 
fortable. 

At dawn of day we bathed in the Orontes, and rode 
forward over the plain, where the grass was at least a foot 
and a half* high. We were obliged to make a wide, circuit 
to avoid a marsh, which occupies a large portion of the plain. 
It is formed by the overflowings of the Affrin river and tlie 
Lake of Antioch, and in the spring encroaches very much 
on the surrounding plain. The rushes grow in it to a giant 
height, of fifteen feet and more. 

It was a charming morning as we rode slowly over the 
plain. In travelling, the pace is never faster than a walk ; 
but, tliough it would be tiresome to move so slowly anywhere 
else, there time is of little consequence — no one hurries. All 
nature was growing, and we enjoyed the freshness and pleas- 
ing sensations it communicated. 

By-and-by some black tents of the Turcomans appeared; 
this plain is the chief resort of those who own the authority 
of the Pacha of Egypt. They are famous for their hospitality. 
We were invited to re.st with them for a little while. They 
immediately began to pound coffee, to prepare bread, and to 
make ^ leben.’ The practice in making coffee is to roast a 
few grains upon a shallow iron ladle, then to pound them 
thoroughly whilst the water is boiling in the pot. The 
pounded coffee is then poured on the top of the water, 
allowed to boil up about three times, and is then poured out 
into tiny cups for each person. It is not clear, but the 
fpiantity in each cup is small, and the coffee pounded so 
finely, that the grounds are rather pleasant than otherwi^^^* 
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bread is prepared by rolling the dough into exceedingly 
thin cakes ; these are laid for a minute upon an iron plate, -- — r-^ — ^ 
sligldly convex, over the fire, are turned once or twice wdth 
a cane; small blisters rise, and they are done; they are then 
laid by i^i ^ woollen cloth, to retain their freshness and heat. 

They are excellent. The ^ leben ’ is a mode of preserving milk. Preparing 
‘lud much more wholesome than milk, in a raw state : the ‘ 
method of preparing it is by placing the milk upon the fire 
till it just begins to simmer ; it is then taken off, and a spoonful 
of former ^ leben,’ or any acid, is put into it ; it is covered 
over, and allowed to stand ; in a short time the whole becomes 
turned ; it is of about the consistency of what is called ^ thick 


milk.’ 

Whilst all this was progressing, we sat upon our carpets 
on one side, the Turcomans on their hams opposite, smoking 
and sipping coffee. Our arms, guns, pistols, and swords 
attracted their admiration; in fact, though they frequently 
express surprise at other things they happen to see in the 
liands of Europeans, they understand how to appreciate 
only arms and horses. These are necessary to every man 
who leads the life of an Arab or Turcoman. To the former 
they are still riches, for with them he acquires wealth by 
spoiling others; to the lQ,tter, they are not equally a 
source of riches, for they live in a country more effectively 
under the Government of Egypt or of the Sultan, and are no 
longer able to levy contributions upon travellers as they used 
to do. 


The Turcomans are a wealthy race ; their tents are lofty 
and large, and they possess flocks and cattle in abundance. 

The Plain of Antioch is one of their districts of pasture ; Plain of 
there they find abundance of water, and plenty of grass in 
the spring. As the summer advances that diminishes, and 
formerly, before the autumn rains had begun, they were in 
the habit of migrating to the mountainous country of the 
Taurus. Ibrahim Pacha, however, has interrupted that 
practice. He has endeavoured to break through their no- 
^-rdic habits, and to force them to settle in one place : partly 
l^ecausc, in their periodical emigration, they passed from his 
territory to that of the Sultan, which did not suit the uncer- 
tain peace in which the two Governments exist; and partly 
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because he wished to encourage tillage and the growth of 
corn. With this view, those Turcomans who chose to mi. 
grate were to understand that they could not return, and the 
Pacha knew too well how necessary the fine grazing of the 
plains of Syria was to their numerous flocks to doubt wliat 
would be their choice. 

In governing these races, the system has been, and is still 
to make the chief responsible. The failing on the part of 
anyone to execute the commands which are given, is visited 
with such severity upon the chief, that he takes good care 

not to incur it. The mode of punishment is usually by fine 

so many measures of grain, barley, indian-corn, or wheat ; or 
so many purses of money, a purse being 500 piastres, or just 
now about five pounds of our money. 

Having rested for two hours, we rode on again. The 
plain continued, but on our right it was terminated by a line 
of hills, at the foot of which, standing by itself upon an 
elevated spot, is an old fort. We observed here, as we had 
before, in the Valley of the Orontes, towards Hamah, the 
same remarkable mounds. We saw them again on the Plain 
of Azass. They are very curious, like giant molehills. I 
believe thej’’ are supposed to be volcanic ; basaltic stones are 
seen on the sides of some of them, and scattered to a dis- 
tance. What is still more curious to observe is, that tliese 
stones cover perhaps one side, but leave the other free; as 
if, when the little volcano was at work, the wind had blown 
what was thrown up in one direction — and if it were so, there 
must have been but one eruption. 

As the sun got up the heat became intolerable, so that we 
were glad to make another halt under a single tree, close to 
the remains of a stone bridge. It was a fatal halt, for 1I)0 
pasture was there so good, that there was no persuading tlio 
muleteers to leave it. Delay after delay, upon one excuse or 
another, took place till ten o’clock at night ; nor should we 
have moved even then had we not got into a passion, and so 
contrived to convince the muleteers that we were in eanu^st. 
No one can conceive, I think, who has not himself experienced 
it, how terribly patience and good temper are tried if you arc 
travelling in Syria in a hurry, and have no interpreter oi 
janissary to enforce your wishes. The muleteers are listle^fe? 
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look surp^^ised at your anger, but do not seem the least aware 
that they have caused it, much less that they could prevent 
it. They do not laugh, or show the least impertinence, but 
only let the storm rage and pass, and then they smoke again ! 

We had to bear this more than once during tliis halt ; but at 
length we broke through their obstinacy by running after the 
mules ourselves, and driving them up to be loaded. 

The road was now over a mountainous barren tract. To- 
wards the morning we passed through a very ancient town Ancient 
in ruins. The buildings were of stone, well cut and well put 
together ; it looked like the work of the Romans. The arch 
of a pathway still stretched across the road, which is paved 
with large paving-stones — such as are seen in Pompeii, for 
instance. One small building alone is standing, probably a 
private dwelling. 

Towards three o’clock in the morning the muleteers prayed A morning 
for a halt. The spot was not in the least inviting ; it was a 
barren stony side of a hill, where there was a well of dirty 
water. But we were very tired, cramped by the Eastern saddles 
and the slow tiresome pace ; therefore, without one word of 
objection, we wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, and were fast 
asleep in a moment. 

The remainder of our journey was still over the same sort 
of stony country. At last Aleppo appeared. It is very Aleppo, 
striking, from its size, its minarets, its buildings, and its 
castle, which stands by itself upon a round hill in the middle 
of the city. But though the country all about is stony and 
desolate, the colours, owing to the climate, are rich and deli- 
cate ; a pinkish -grey generally prevails in the distance, which 
is very beautiful. 

We rode to the house of Mr. Kilby, a British merchant, ^ 

who had undertaken to transact the business of the Expedi- 
tion — a very active, industrious, intelligent man, who had 
lately established a fiim in the place in connection with Glas- 
gow. At his house afterwards we always met with hospitality 
and kindness. It is no small advantage to have a place of 
refuge in Aleppo ; for the public khans are very disagreeable, 
and the usual system of having a billet upon a private house 
is not so common as elsewhere, owing perhaps to the many 
travellers who pass through, whose number would make it 
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burdensonie to the inhabitants. The public khans are poor 
places for a tired traveller. They consist usually of a square 
courtyard, around which are long stables for animals, and 
small rooms for men. The stables are prepared with small 
niches in the walls for mangers, and the room is a plain 
chamber about ten feet square, with a door to the court, of 
which the keeper of the khan gives the key. For the poorer 
travellers, muleteers, and attendants to the animals, there are 
large open recesses, where they deposit their things and slei^p. 
Tliero are no servants to furnish the necessary wants, but a 
shop is generally established at the entrance, where foragci is 
to be bought as well as bread, and where, over a charcoal- 
fire, small rolls of meat strung upon a skewer are to be seen 
cooking ; they are called ^khabaubs,’ or delicate morsels. It is 
rarely that the European traveller of any pretension is obliged 
to have recourse to the public khan. The Mutsellim of tlie 
town will either receive him himself, or more usually assign 
him to some good house. 

Aleppo is well-built for a Syrian town, chiefly of stone : 
the streets are narrow — no windows look towards them. 
Some of the houses are large and handsome within. Tlie 
bazaars are very extensive. There is a quarter for the 
tailors, others for the slipper-makers, the linendrapers, tlie 
druggists (which includes confectioners), the workers in 
gold and silver; in short, every trade associates by itself, 
and occupies a separate bazaar. The castle stands upon a 
considerable elevation, which I believe is artificial. It is sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, and the face of the mound is paved 
with cut-stone. The entrance is by a causeway upon an arch 
stretched across the ditch. 

But striking as is the effect which Aleppo produces at a 
distance, and superior as it is to other cities in Syria, still 
the traveller cannot but feel disappointed when he is within 
the walls. Every town in the East has a sombre character, 
and in Aleppo the dire destruction from the last eartlupiake 
has not been repaired or cleared away. As we looked from 
the top of Mr. Kilby’s house, and could see into some of the 
iieigliboiiring buildings, we could discover heaps of rubbish all 
around. There is no spring in the constitution of a Turk ; 
he knows nothing of the principle ‘ aide-toi et Dieu t’aidera. 
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lie bears the blow which crushes him with resignation, and APPX. 
has no rebound within himself to help him up again. For 
this reason — and also, it must be owned, because the constant 
demands of the Government carry off a large share of the 
lucans — Aleppo is left in ruins. The trade, however, is con- Trade of 
piderable and increasing. A few English houses introduce Aleppo, 
cotton goods from Manchester and Glasgow, and create an 
improving traffic with Bagdad and Diyarbekr. It is a trade 
which should not be neglected. In former days it was very 
great. The Euphrates used to transport large quantities of 
goods from Bir to Felujah, from whence they were conveyed 
to ihigdad by canal ; added to which, caravans of some thou- 
siiiids of camels used to cross the desert. Of this trade, that 
by the Euphrates has disappeared ; but the caravans are still 
in full march, and thus the productions of our manufactur- 
ing districts are conveyed into the interior of Asia. Oriental 
patterns are sent home, and cotton goods come out to supply 
the wants of people who are so distant that they have hardly 
heard of the country from whence this imitation of their own 
manufactures is brought, and know nothing of the wonderful 
machinery which can provide them, even there, cheaper than 
they can make them for themselves. 

Bound Aleppo there are some few gardens ; a small river its gardens 
supplies water ; the bazaars are extensive and busy ; the hum 
and hurry and confined air render it fatiguing to pass much 
time in them. 

Upon this visit to Aleppo, the British interests were en- inoffioient 
trusted to a miserable Italian, who was so much alarmed at 
the idea of mixing himself in the affairs of the Expedition, 
that it was useless to expect any assistance from him. My 
business was to remonstrate with the chief officer for his 
conduct in stopping our camels, and for the interruption 
with which the Expedition met. But our poor Consul could 
not be brought to comprehend what was his duty as British 
agent ; I was therefore obliged to do without him. How- 
ever, I had no success in my negotiation. The officer in 
command was Ishmael Bey, a young man, I should think, Ishmaol 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age. Ho had none 
ni the usual shuffling of the authorities, but, with perfect 
politeness, told me plaiidy (though he shook with nervousness 
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at the responsibility he was incurring), that he had sent to 
order back the camels, and that no assistance would })c 
given to the Expedition. During our interview we heard tlic 
slapping of the bastinado in the court below. Mr. Kilby 
looked out of window, and saw a man on his back with Ids 
bare feet tied over a stick, and receiving upon them the 
strength of two men with ‘ kudbashes’. The ‘ kudbash ’ is n 
horsewhip made of rhinoccros-lhde, and inflicts terribhi 
blows. Lsbmael Key had the bad taste to look out also, and 
laugh at the pain he himself had ordered. 

1 now determined to proceed to Rescind Pacha at Diyarbekr, 
and wished to take the line by Beles. After much difliculty 
in finding a muleteer who had ever heard of the place, at 
length one was hired, who undertook to conduct us. At tlic 
same time I Avanted an interpreter and a servant. The 
former was soon engaged — a clever little rogue, who under- 
stood French, a little Italian, Arabic, and Turkish. The 
servant, however, was not so easily settled; those avIio 
wanted places could not bear the idea of so long a journey, 
or the dangers of so much desert. The Aleppines are nii 
effeminate people, and cannot believe in security unless sur- 
rounded by the Avails of their city. I saw no prospect of getting 
a servant, and determined to set off without one ; but the 
evening before our departure a little fellow presented himself 
Avlio could speak only Turkish ;ind a little Arabic. lie was 
an Armenian ; his eye Avas so sharp, and he appeared so in- 
telligent, that, though I could not tell how Ave Avere to com- 
municate Avith each other, I engaged him at once — and I 
never afterwards had reason to repent ; he was a most faithful 
felloAV, and watched every motion to find out Avhat was 
Avanted. 

Whilst Ave were at Mr. Kilby’s house, we saw a curious 
process of striking .a bargain upon a sale he was making of 
certain goods to a native merchant. There are brokers who 
are employed liy both purchasers and sellers ; they learn 
what goods a merchant has, and Avhat are his i^riccs ; when 
he receives a fresh cargo they inspect it, and make themselves 
acquainted with the views of the merchant : thus prepared, 
they perambulate the bazaars to find out purchasers, and 
are able to conduct them to where they Avill find what they 
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\vant. They then arrange the bargain — an affair sometimes 
of always of hours ;*the merchant asks more than 

means to take, and the buyer offers less than he means to 
oive ; the steps by which they approach to an agreement are 
tiresome beyond description. In this case there had been much 
liic^rolhig in the morning, but with no result ; in the evening, 
jj(,wever, we were disturbed by the entrance of the broker, 
who came dragging his victim by main force, talking fast 
and loud, and using actual violence to compel his man to 
finish the business and make the bargain. But no — that was 
not to be accomplished yet. Then he ran at Air. Kilby, seized 
film by the hand, and insisted that he should agree to the pur- 
cliasor s terms. But no — Air. Kilby was firm, and could not bo 
nioved. The broker hereupon got furious, and at length drew 
thmn violently towards each other, seized the hands of both 
parties, joined them, and declared the bargain concluded. 
Mr. Kilby did not affect all the sorrow customary on such an 
occasion, but the native merchant did ; you would have sup- 
posed he had given his hand to something by which he had 
sealed his ruin, and he wept aloud. 

On the 15th we set off, at half-past six o’clock in the 
evening, and travelled till three in the morning, when we 
bivouacked close to a curiously-built village ; every house 
was roofed with a dome drawn rather to a point. 

May 16. — We mounted at sunrise ; the country was plain, 
with a good soil, and plenty of grass. Towards midday the 
beat became excessive ; we halted by some water, but had no 
shelter from the sun, and therefore could get no rest. In the 
allernoon we continued our journey till 10 p.m., when, after 
crossing a rapid stream by a ford, we found so tempting a 
^nead of grass, that we laid ourselves down and enjoyed a 
delicious rest — the sky above glittering with stars, and the 
river lippling in our ears. 

May 17. — Our journey was again over a pi ain- country : 
indeed, I remember no part of the road from Aleppo whidi 
^vould he impracticable for a carriage. About 9 a.m. we could 
discern a line of bluish heights, which we suspected to be those 
^f the Euphrates — the great and interesting river to which w^e 
Were all looking with so much anxiety; at 10 o’clock we 
^niiclied upon a largish town (Alizar), from whence great 
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abundance of oil is carried to ^leppo : we did not enter it. 
a well here we found a poor Jcav, who gave us some water to 
drink ; he said he had been waiting five days to be allowed to 
enter the town, and that he was now expecting the return 
of a messenger sent to Aleppo for a ‘ tuskarey ’ or license to 
that effect. The poor Jews are considered fair game for tlio 
exercise of every governor’s caprice. 

In two hours from Mizar we reached the Euphrates itself 
just opposite to the town of Bir, or Birejik ; the first is the 
Arabic name, and the second the Turkish. It has a strikiixf 
appearance, having an elevated castle looking immediately 
over the river. The walls of the town are built perpendicu- 
larly from the water, and the ground rises much in the rear, 
so as to give a view of the whole extent of the place. Cloe 
along its walls flows the Euphrates : in the spring, during the 
high water, it is about half a mile in breadth, but in the 
autumn it is reduced to about 200 yards. 

At Bir is the chief place for crossing — indeed, it is the only 
place till you arrive at Anna ; though the Arabs do cross 
upon skins and rafts wherever they desire, and when the 
water is low, they have fords by which camels pass at 
different places. But Bir is the established passage, and 
has been so ever since the days of Abraham, who hirihself 
is supposed to have crossed there, when, following tlui 
guidance of God, lie migrated from Haran to go into the 
land of Canaan. The boats for the ferry are, perhaj)S, as 
old in construction as those which Abraham liimself may 
have used. They have a flat floor with high sides ; at one 
end is a raised platform for the steersman, who performs 
his duty by working a long heavy sweep, which is bnlanceil 
over that end. The other end of the boat is oj)en ; the 
floor merely rises up about a foot to keep the water out, 
but otherwise it is an open entrance, the full breadth ut 
the boat. 

In speaking of Bir as the only passage till you come to 
Anna, it is right to explain that it is the only place south- 
wards : for above it are the crossings of Eumkala, Samscat, 
&c. Upon coming to the water we found an officer under a 
tree : he belonged to the service of Ibrahim Pacha-, and 
on outpost-duty to watch the ferry. Upon my return fmiu 
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piyarbekr afterwards, a change liad taken place in the terri- 

^oi’ial boundary of the two provinces. By the treaty of ^ 

peace, Ibrahim Pacha had to give up the whole of the 
p.achalic of Orfah, which he did with great reluctance, and 
tried by all means at least to keep the boundary of the 
Kiiphrat<5s; but through the interference of England and 
france he was compelled to yield, and therefore had to 
retire to the line of the Sedjur, a distance of ten hours back. 

Whilst we were, detained waiting for permission to cross, 
wo rode up the river, but by doing so had wellnigh lost the 
chance of getting into Birejik that night; with much diffi- 
culty the governor was persuaded to admit us, but not 
without the precaution of sending a guard of 30 men for us, 
to ensure him against surprise from Ibrahim’s men. 

May 18. — We visited the governor. He was an old heavy- visit to tho 
looking man, who began his intercourse with us with abun- 
(lant professions and promises, founded upon his vast expec- 
tations of gain ; but being too rapacious, he was disappointed : 
ho turned out a treacherous bad fellow, and an addition to our 
other difficulties. When visiting him we had an opportunity 
of seeing the castle ; it stands upon a rock cut off from the 
town by a natural separation, but having the slope at the foot 
of the walls strengthened by a facing of stone, similar to the 
castle at Aleppo. The interior has been (juite ruined by 
earthquakes. 

At one o’clock we resumed our journey. The country was Journoy 
hai roll of everything except shrubs of wormwood. A largo 
lierd of camels was grazing not far from Bircqik, and for 
tlio first time I saw them move faster than their customary 
•stately walk. Tlie cameleer wanted to collect them, and had 
•iiuiinted one : he had no halter, hut seated on the animars 
tack, with a thick stick in his hand, he drove the creature 
at a long trot, guiding him from one camel to the other 
merely by laying the stick either against one side or the 
'Jther of the neck. 

In the evening we halted for two or three hours, and then 
nide on till about three o’clock in the morning; when, having 
^^’nissed a inountainous track, and being excessively tired, we 
knned onr animals a few paces from the road, spread our 
^'arpets, and went fast asleep. How long that lasted I cannot 
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tell ; but suddenly I was awoke by a noise. I sprang up, au 
saw Antoine, our dragoman, with my gun, hallooing after u 
man, who was running off as fast as he could. Antoine told 
me this had been the third he had seen lurking about us. 

When the sun rose, .we found ourselves not far from an 
encampment of Arabs, from whom we procured ^ leben,’ bread 
and ‘khymack,’ which last is precisely Devonsliire cremo. 
Presently, as we sat eating, an Arab came riding up, his 
lance in his liand, and liis handkerchief folded three-coriKir- 
wise over his head, having one corner hanging down on eacli 
side of his face, after the Arab fashion. He dismounted, and 
stuck his spear upright in the ground, secured his marc hy 
tying her head to her foreleg, and then passing the halter on 
to the hind-leg; such is the practice always. He tlnm 
approached us witli salaams, and took his place upon Ids 
hams opposite to us. He had a forbidding countenance, hut 
he tunned out a good specimen of an Arab. 

His mare now became the subject of conversation : she was 
a pretty creature, showing high breeding. He told us stories 
of how she had saved his life many times — how she had 
brought him foals; and praised her powers of endurance, Ikm- 
many virtues, and her value to him when ])Ound on pluiider- 
iug excursions, of his success in wliich ho boasted opcmly. 
We wanted water, but, there being none at hand, he mounted 
his mare, and rode off with a leathern bag to fetch some ; 
soon lie returned cantering over the country, followed by his 
son, a little child, upon the young foal of his mare. He was 
fond of his son, and of the foal too ; tliey seemed to share lii- 
affection equally, fie told us his son came to salute him in 
the morning, but he bid him go salute his mother, the mare, 
who brings him all that he has to eat. True or false, 1 
listened to tlicse stories with great interest ; they were sueli 
stories as we have always supposed characteristic of 
curious people, and here they were from the mouth of one 
of themselves, expressing clearly their tlioughts, and habits, 


and ways of life. 

The Sheikh of the tribe next rode by upon a beauiitul roan, 
only three years old. I asked liim to sell it ; lie wanted 
piastres (30/. sterling). I offered, by the direction ol tin 
dragoman, who pretended to be knowing in liorscs, 10/. b*‘ 
tlie Sheikh knew the value of his animal, and rode away. 
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Tliis reminds me of another instance, proving how much 
these people value their horses, and which adds not a little 
to their interest. Whilst we were resting in the evening, 
.^n Arab, mounted on a delicate bloodlike mare, with a foal 
l,y tier side, rode to the well where we were, to water. I 
asked him to sell his mare ; but he said, for all I could give 
liini he would not part with her. She had all the appearance 
a pure blood — a fine intelligent delicate head, a pro- 
minent eye, graceful in movement, with great sinew and 

strength. 

[n the evening we reached Orfah. The approach is over a 
steep rocky mountain, on the descent of which, towards the 
town, the road is cut with some care into broad steps, like 
those in tlie palaces at Eome. Orfah stands at the bottom, 
bucked by mountains, and with a plain of alluvial soil to the 
south-east, as far as the eye can reach. The face of the 
inoiuitain behind it has a curious appearance, from holes and 
cav(‘rns, which have been used as dwelling-places at diffei’cnt 
times. The town is surrounded by a wall, and upon a high 
rock overlooking it is a castle in ruins. Two remarkable pil- 
Inrs stand up in the midst of it, about which there is a story 
told, tliat a certain cruel King Nimrod made use of them as 
a place of punishment: there was a chain stretched from 
one to the other, and a beam so attached that, when drawn 
tack and suddenly let go, it should fly forward with great 
violence. The poor victim was placed upon this beam, and 
thus shot over into a volcano which used to exist below. Tra- 
dition states that a holy man had been doomed to suffer this 
punislmuuit, but was miraculously saved from hurt by the 
Volcano being suddenly converted into a pool of water, so 
that he fell into it uninjured. The pool is now a tank of 
water, enclosed by cut-stone, which ornaments the front of a 
very pretty moscpie of unusual sanctity. There are fish in 
the tank so tame that they swim after anyone who approaches, 
the sake of food, which is frequently given to them, 
^diristian strangers are allowed to walk by its side, but not 
sit, as I discovered from having excited some indignation 
sitting down to sketch the mosque: an old Turk came up 
and requested me to move away. 

1 h'fali was the famous Emessa of the time of the Crusaders. 
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It is built of stone chiefly, and looks well at a distance ; hn 
within it is poor, deserted, and dirty. Not long since, at tin 
beginning of the present Sultan’s reign, it was a place o 
importance, full of janissaries, and vying with Damascus ii 
Mahomedan bigotry. The destruction of tlie janissaricH 
however, and the change in the system of Turkish govern 
ment, has, like that in the government of the Pacha o 
Egypt, put an end to religious persecution. Europeans, am 
even native Christians, enjoy some relaxation • from fornu* 
ill-treatment. 

Whilst I was at Orfah, an instance occurred of hov 
much matters had changed at Constantinople, and hov 
hard a lesson was now to bo tauglit the arrogant Turks o 
this place. A regiment of cavalry fresh from Stamliou 
marched into Orfah ; the barracks had to be furnished wit! 
mats for the soldiers to sleep upon, as was custotnary. Tin 
Christians were npplied to, and required to furnish the qiiaii 
tity wanted; but amongst them all they could not tim 
enough, except by giving up those upon which they slop 
themselves. This the governor insisted they should do— ii 
short, provide them they must, somehow or other ; but 
in despair, referred to the colonel of the new regiment, wlu 
having learnt more liberality at Stamhoul than was comnioi 
at Orfah, and less veneration for a mosepus ordered that lli 
Christians should be spared, and the complement made ii] 
either from the Turks or the moscpies. The Turks wer 
horror-struck, and gave none, so the colonel sent his soldier 
to the inos(|ues to provide themselves. 

The bazaars are better built and better supplied tliai 
would be expected from the general appearance of the pl:w<* 
indeed, though not so extensive, they are better kept, hetti 
built and ordered, than those at Damascus. 

We t4)ok up our (piarters at the Armenian Convent, wlior 
Lieutenant J^yueb, of the Expedition, and his biothcT wei 
already lodged. One room was given to us within the clo^ 
of the clfurch, which until our arrival was a school ; hut nn 
partook of Lieutenant T^ynch’s fare, supplied for him by tli 
Bishop, in whose house he had (juartei's. His home, d' 
church, and our room were all enclosed within a wall havin 


at tlie entrance an arclied gatehouse. 
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l.ieiitenant Lynch was negotiating for camels, hoping that, 
if they were engaged within the territory of the Sultan, the 
l<;^yptiaii authorities would not interfere with them, and we 
inigld in that way be able to transport our stores to the great 
river. But the camels could carry only a portion of the 
stores; and after-experience proved that oxen, horses, men, 
and waggons would all be required to convey the heavy 
boilers and parts of the steam-engines. 

Leaving Lieutenant Lynch to continue his business, we 
pursued our journey to Diyarbekr. The first day’s journey 
was chiefly over the desert, with here and there a few scat- 
tered black tents, until al)out midday, when we fell in with 
an immense encampment of Kurds. Their tents covered the 
face of the country, and though at first sight quite irregular 
in their order, yet as we rode through them we could discover 
the tent of Malik Selim liimself, the chief. Its size and im- 
portance, with that too of those around, indicated the dwell- 
ing of a great man ; whilst in groups — some on elevated 
ground, others in the valleys — we saw that the smaller divi- 
sions were arranged round tlieir own Sheikhs, whose tents 
were marked by the tall spear, with its bunch of ostrich- 
tWithcrs at the head, stuck upright in the ground at the 
tent-door, where also stood the horse ready-saddled, and 
picketed by his legs. 

This encampment was under Alalik Selim, the son-in-law 
of tlie chief of all the Kurds of that country, who, with 
liis immediate followers, had pitclied his tents at no great 
distance off. The grazing ground of this powerful tribe 
extends southward to the neighbourhood of Kacca, and north 
lowards Samsat. The numbers included in the encampment 
we saw under Malik Selim were said to be 30,000. Jub 
Agha, the father-in-law and chief, had probably not less witli 
liiiQ. Tlie Kurds have large flocks and herds, camels and 
liorses ; their tents are large, and indicate riches ; they are a 
very important and powerful people, whoso independence 
tad been, as yet, scarcely interrupted by the officers of the 
^^ultan ; they exercised loi’dship over a vast extent of country, 
^•id though they owned the Sultan ius their sovereign, and the 
<‘hicd of their religion, it was rarely that they could be com- 
pelled to pay their share to the public treiusury. 
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Blit just at this time the tide was changing. Beacliid 
Pacha, whose name is well known in pAirope— the sanit 
who was sent to subdue the famous Ali Pacha of Janniuu, 
and afterwards was employed in the war with 
had lately been appointed Pacha at Diyarbekr and Viziei 
of Asia Minor. He was a vigorous determined man, aiu 
had already waged a successful war against the Kurds t( 
the east of Diyarbekr — a people not known, in the lift^ 
anyone living, to have yielded obedience to the Sultan ; bu; 
he had driven them from the plains, and followed them t( 
their mountains, carrying artillery over parts considerec 
before impracticable — burning their villages, grinding tlioRt 
he caught, till he compelled one chief after anotlier to pra^ 
for mercy and submit. These successes had frightened tlit 
Kurds of Jub Agha, and at the time we saw them they wen 
in suspense to know their fate. 

In Kcschid Pacha’s councils there were also apprehension? 
from the character of Jub Agha himself, and the number 
his tril)o. The Kurds were doubtful whether to submit oi 
not, whilst the Pacha was uncertain how to induce suhmissioi 
by intrigue, without risking an open war against peo])le who, 
having no settled habitation, can move here or there, advance 
to fight, or retire into the desert with equal ease. 

The encampment we fell in with was a fine sight — S( 
extensive, the flocks and cattle so numerous, and the tents 
so large. It was remarkable how accurately each flock 
followed its own shepherd, and even at the well, where twe 
or three flocks were waiting, huddled together, they kepi 
their separate parties complete, pressing close upon the heel.^ 
of their own shepherds. The horses are also fine, sonicwliat 
larger than the Arabs, very handsome and powerful. Tlii.'^ 
day we chased a wild sow, followed by a young pig, bu1 
it took to the hills and beat us. In two days we caiiK 
to Severek, a poor but ancient place. There are the re- 
mains of a castle, having a surrounding ditch and souk 
portion of the walls still existing. 

From Severek we crossed a very stony tract, ascendiujj 
into a, hilly woodland of scattered trees; then descended int( 
an extensive plain, upon which were dotted, here and there, ii 
few groups of tents. In those which lay in our road wt 
found ample hospitality. 
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Next day, after passing through a wild country covered 
with trees, we came to another valley, highly cultivated and 
very wide ; at the distance of about a league and a half stood 
Diyarbekr. As we approached, we found it to be surrounded 
l)ya high wall, in tolerably good repair, with towers at about 
sixty paces apart, and a ditch. 

At tlie gate we had to wait whilst our dragoman rode on to 
the governor to ask for quarters. It was an hour before he 
jeturiied, when with him came two janissaries abreast, fol- 
lowed by the janissary-in-chief ; these preceded us through 
the most public parts of the city, creating so much noise, and 
(‘Husiug so grand an effect, that all the people in the bazaars 
stood up as we passed. 

The house which had been fixed upon was that of a Chris- 
tian, a rich man, who treated us with overwlielrning con- 
sideration. He considered it his duty always to be with us, 
and even asked permission one evening to accept an invita- 
lioii out, which he could not bring himself to do without 
many apologies. 

In the evening we had supper, preceded and followed by 
lea instead of coffee — a practice common in Persia. It was 
served in the same little cups as are usual for coffee, and 
without sugar or cream. After supper two musicians were 
introduced, whose instruments W(‘re a long-handled guitar, 
with a small hollow for the sound — 1 believe a dulcimer. 
Upon these they played, accompanying their voices. An at- 
(omlant sbjod by to hand round .tiny cups of spirits from 
time to time. As the spirits were introduced the voices were 
niised, and as they grew louder the old Christian’s heart ex- 
panded. He was delighted, encouraged the musicians to still 
greater efforts, and rewarded them again and again with 
^^pirits. Every evening was the same. 

Upon paying a visit to the governor, we found him sedated 
upon an o])en divan .overlooking the Tigris, Diyarbekr is a 
I’octa-ngular enclosure, of which tliree sides are towards the 
plain, and the fourth is along the top of the high bank of 
die valley of the Tigris, which, flows immediately below, 
dpon this face is the castle, the residence of the pacha 
^>11(1 governor. The pacha was away upon his expedilion 

tame the Kurds, but the governor received us with greal 
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civility. As usual, he did all he could to detj^in us, but in 
- — — ' four days we set off again. 

Kiver The Tigris at Diyai-bekr is shallow enough to ford in the 

Tigris. iQ^y season, though it is deep in the spring. At this time it 
was still high, but decreasing ; it was of a reddish colour, and 
too muddy to be used for bathing. 

We crossed the river by a stone bridge of an ancient date, 
in very good repair, about half a league below the place ; 
and then rode over plain-country, partly cultivated, but 
Mud inore generally pasture. Villages were rare, though they 

villages. y^ere met with occasionally. Their character resembled wliat 

we had seen before — poor ill-favoured mud tenements. Tlie 
ground seemed very rich, with a deep alluvial vsoil. The 
people were different from those to the west of the Tigris; 
these were a tall, strong, well-formed race, with a steady eye 
and independent look. In dress they resembled them — a 
long shirt down to the ankles, pendent sleeves to near the 
ground, large red boots, and a turban upon the head. 
Mebsorein. In a day and a half we came to Messorein, close under a high 
mountainous ridge. It is a place of great antiquity, belonging 
to the better days of the country, and is surrounded by walls 
of cut-stone, put together with great care. The interior is now 
a ruin, almost without inhabitants. Close to it we saw the 
remains of gardens, ornamented with stone conduits for water, 
which flowed in from a beautiful clear spring. A few shrubs 
were scattered about, still looking fresh and pretty. 

From Messorein we immediately ascended a high rocky 
ridge, part of a principal chain which, enclosing a large 
space of plain-country, extends from the Tigris far above l)i- 
yarbekr, and reaches again to the Tigris south of ]\lessorcin. 
• Over this we rode for about an hour, when we came to the 

-small village of Ferhand, on the side of a hill, having gar- 
dens and cultivation in the hollow. Here we slept in the 
house of a Christian, who was in great anxiety about his fate 
and that of the village. Faro, one of the chiefs of the 
Kurds, and the only one still in arms, had lived there. Hi^ 
house, more considerable tluin usual, had been burnt and de- 
stroyed by the Pacha, and the villagers dreaded how far they 
would be made to suffer with their former lord. We were 
treated with great hospitality and attention, under the impres- 
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sion that we should have influence with the Pacha, and also 
from an extravagant idea, which had spread through almost 
every part of the country where we had been, that we were 
come to take possession of it, and thus accomplish their tradi- 
tion, that the Turks shall be subdued by a European Power, 
iind the whole country become Christian. This expectation is 
entertained by Turks as well as Christians. The Turks believe 
it to be so decreed, and are content; the Christians hope for 
it, and anxiously look to every event they can construe into 
a sign of the coming change. Our arrival in this country 
had excited these long-cherished desires, and to it we were 
indebted, I believe, for some of the overstrained attention 
we received. 

From Ferhand the country was again rocky and mountain- 
ous for two hours, when we descend<jd at the gorge of a val- 
ley to the village of Zozee ; it is built on the side of the hill, 
close to a remarkable perpendicular cleft in the rock, through 
which a river flows: it is a curious and very picturesque 
spot. The water is deep and clear, about eighty yards broad ; 
on the other side, the left bank, is a valley of fine pasture, 
witli a grove of olive-trees, under which the Pacha was en- 
camped with all his infantry and artillery. We took up our 
station upon a given spot close to the village, and the next 
morning forded the river at a difficult place to visit the Pacha. 
We found him sitting under a common tent, surrounded by 
his officers ; the infantry had piled their arms in a large 
scpiare before him, and two pieces of artillery were alongside, 
prote:ited from the scorching rays of the sun by boughs of 
trees spread over them, and we saw that the men were em- 
ployed in cutting branches and boughs to cover the arms of 
the infantry ; everywhere they were to be seen dragging their 
Spoils from the neighbouring groves. 

The Pacha had a very handsome intelligent countenance, 
with a white beard, andr fully bearing out his character for 
activity, boldness, and ability. I presented to him the 
firman of the Sultan, which he immediately put to his 
h^ad, in token of his submission to his. master’s will. It 
was then read to him, and we conversed a short time ; but 
I could perceive he did not‘^«mprehend our Expedition, 
and very much feared to compromise himself. He got 
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APPX. impatient with the Turkish of my dragoman, which wu 

^ ^ not good, and sounded disagreeably to him, and therefori 

he made him speak Arabic, having that translated to him [> 
an officer of his own. At lengtli he became more impatient 
and iinding a fitting moment, he made his salaam, and slippec 
out through the back of the tent to one more private in tin 
rear. I, liowever, was not satisfied to allow him so to cscap( 
without giving some answer to my demand of assistance, am 
therefore I named an hour in the afternoon, after the mid 
day rest, for another visit. When the time came, I founf 
him, as before, perfectly civil, but anxious to put the mattci 
aside, and pledge himself to nothing. However, though ht 
would not promise to furnish an armed protection for us a] 
Pa<?lui. Beles, he said he was upon the point of marching into tliai 
country, and then 'would arrange something to ensure saf(^t> 
to our establishment and stores ; in the meantime, he gave nu 
a ^ boyardhi/ or order, to the governors jxnd all officers undci 
him, to assist us in every way. Tliese orders are sometimes at- 
tended to, and sometimes not : it is said that tliose to when 
they are addressed have private means of ascertaining hov 
far it is desired by the chief that they should be obeyed, oi 
whether they have not been given to get rid of importunity 
or to satisfy a demand it may not be politic to refuse. This 
I knew, and therefore was but little contented with wJiat j 
had been able to effect; however, 1 could get nothing fur- 
Liyiriukv therefore retraced my steps towards Diyarbekr 

there our Christian friend received us again under his hos- 
pitable roof. The same scenes were renewed as on our for- 
mer visit — the same attention to us, the same loud singiiig 
and the same drinking. Wc had been absent six days, yol 
even in that short time the Tigris had materially fallen ; sl 
much so that we found no difficulty in fording it upon horse- 
back just below the town — indeed, we even saw a donkc> 
foi'ding near the same place. 

On June 7 we left Diyarbekr, rode by the route we had 
come thither, visited the same tents, and saw the same people. 
At the encampment where wo had slept the old man wan 
absent, but his daughter came out to greet us, and wfdcomc 
us to our former seats in h<ir father’s tent. In the country 
the women are not so careful to hide theniselves ; indeed, it 
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be impossible to conduct the operations done by the APPX. 

^voinen, and maintain the seclusion of the towns. As we were ' 

crossing? a plain already mentioned, with clusters of tents here A native 
{iiul there, I saw for the first time in my life a target in actual 
use ; it was of a small size, about a foot in diameter, made of 
huifalo hide, rather convex, strengthened by strips of brass 
and nails, ornamented with red paint, and a tuft of ostrich- 
feathers in the centre. 

According to the general practice, we were conducted from A mb 
one encampment to another, and furnished with fresh horses 
at each, and, when63ver we allowed it, with refreshment ; but 
at one of the places to which we came, the people had been 
so tired out by the number of rapacious travellers that they 
were not inclined to receive us; but so careful are they of 
tln ir character for hospitality to strangers, that when, after 
many excuses and much wrangling with the people who had 
brought us to them, I determined to walk on on foot, and 
actually set out to do so, an old man ran after me, kissed my 
board repeatedly, and begged me not to bring discredit upon 
liis tribe. 


After leaving Severek, we fell in with a part of the large 
Irihe of Jub Agha. They were anxious to know about 
Uoschid Pacha — where he was, and what he was doing, and 
whether he spoke of coming towards them. They called 
upon the muleteer with us to tell the news of Severek, and 
at once showed how little cordiality they had with the towns- 
[xople, by addressing the man with, ‘ Dog, son of a dog ! 
whose dog are you ? ’ — the poor man replying with all 
Iminility to their insulting questions, as if addressed in the 
civil(‘st language in the world. These Kurds had large 
liandsome black tents, supported by long poles. They are 
put togcithor in a simple manner. Each cloth roaches from 
cud to end, and is nearly a yard and a half wide : two cloths 
are sewn together to make one. breadth; each breadth is 
hiruished down its edges with loops and toggles, so that the 
kroadth of tlie tent may be extended at pleasure, by looping 
as many breadths as are required. It seems to be done 
precisely in the manner described in the Bible, in the thirty- 
cliaptm- of Exodus, whicli explains how the curtains of 
file Tabernacle were coupled together by loops and taches 
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down the edges. Every year a fresh cloth is made hy 
women, and added, and tlie oldest is removed ; thus, by a 
constant succession, the tent is kept in repair without much 
trouble. The elders with whom we sat were digniiied 
personages, of good manners, with a full confidence in their 
own importance ; they wore remarkably large turbans, made 
of folds of white linen wound up to an unusual heiglit jind 
grandeur, and bound togetlier by a diagonal black handker- 
cliief. 

At Orfah we took up our quarters, as before, at the conveul. 
The Bishop paid us a visit: our conversation turned upon the 
condition of the Christian population; he told us it was 
about two years since better times had begun with them; 
previous to that, the town was full of proud fanatic janis- 
saries, whose tyranny was beyond endurance. Tliey would 
come in a party to the convent-gate, demand admittance, 
which could not be denied them, require a supper, even 
money sometimes, and having got all they asked, for pure 
sport they would set upon the humbled Christians and beat 
them. With such treatment awaiting every Christian that is 
born, it is surprising that young men should not have emi- 
grated, to seek a better lot under a juster government ; but 
the reply to such a question was, ‘ What could we do ? We 
hope for better times, and trust in God.’ For tlie last two 
years their fate has been better, but still they sutFer much 
cruelty and injustice. This better condition began with 
Maho Bey, a native of Orfah, who having resided near Ibrahim 
.Pacha, and his father, Mehemet Ali, had imbibed the liberal 
ideas which have done so much credit to those extraordinary 
men. Orfah fell by the right of conquest to Mehemet Ali, 
but by the treaty of peace between the Sultan and the Pacha 
of Egypt after the Battle of Kornah, it was to be restored to 
the former; yet the Pacha retained possession of it, until 
France and England interfered, and compelled him to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty. But the reign of the janissaries has 
passed away, and though Maho Bey is gone, yet the poor 
Christians still enjoy some of the better treatment which they 
received under him. 

On Sunday, June 14, we returned to Birejik, but so late 
that the gates were shut ; however, entrance was soon ob- 
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‘ained by mfians of a small bribe, tendered by onr drago- 

Qian. ' . ' 

June 16. — We left Birejik, meaning to clear the road to Leave 
:^uedia 5 by which our stores were to be transported. It is 
iiVbt, when speaking of a road, to explain that no such 
thing exists in tlie country beyond a mere horse-track. 

There are no enclosures except near the towns ; therefore the 
whole country is open, and, avoiding the cultivated ground, 
niay be* traversed in any direction. 

June 17. — At the tents of Chammoli it was necessary to Chammoli. 
remove some large stones, and workmen were required from 
the Sheikh, to be ready at daybreak the following morning. 

June 18. — Of course the men were not ready; but by being 
sometimes in a passion, and sometimes in good humour, as 
the case required, we at length obtained them ; and the Clearing 
stones were removed. In this way we contrived to clear the 
line of its chief difficulties, as far as Gachmool, near Azass, 
jibout halfway between Aleppo and Birejik. 

JiLue 19. — We rode to Aleppo from Gachmool. 

June 20. — Introduced to Mr. Werry, the new British consul 
lately arrived from Smyrna. 

June 21. — Breakfasted by appointment with Jusiiph, Mr. Breakfast 
Kilby’s dragoman : his family are remarkable for their neatness 
imd cleanliness. He told me he had but one servant, a female; 
lhat his family performed all domestic operations: the con- 
ftccpience was perfect order, cloaidiness, comfort, and economy. 

Th(‘se occupations did not, however, take from the delicacy 
:u)(l pretty manners of his wife and daughters. They pre- 
sented pipes and nargilehs, prepared by themselves, with 
coffee, sherbet, and the other pleasant luxuries with which a 
stranger is welcomed ; sometimes they sat down with us to 
talk, and sometimes were busy in serving the party, but all Brago- 
so (piietly, and without effort, that it did not the least inter- 
fere with the conversation, or occasion the least distress, from Alei>po. 
over-politeness. The manners of all the family were remark- 
ably good, but, strange as it may appear, the daughters could 
neither read nor write. The mother was better educated ; 

«he could read and write Arabic, and now latterly had made 
some effort to gain a knowledge of French. Jusuph himself 
Was better taught than most people in the country, yet he 
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had not thought it imperative with him to teach liis children. 
It seemed a curious omission, for Jusuph and liis wife weiv 
excellent people, amiable, of good manners and morals, and 
formerly had been in ])etter circumstances; yet they were 
contented to bring up their children without the most trifliud 
literary acquirements. 

Jane 22.— Setting off at about 4 A.M., we rode all day to- 
wards Antioch. In the evening we stopped at an encampiiient 
of Turcomans. The Sheikh, at whose tent we alighted, had tliree 
wives ; two were middle-aged, but one seemed to have been 
lately taken to his harem. She was young, rather pretty, 
lively, and was petted by the others. The Turcoman women 
in their own encampments do not conceal their faces, or care 
the least for the exposure. They do all the domestic work: 
they grind the flour, make the bread, prepare the Mebcn,’ 
churn the butter, and besides make all the clothes that arc 
wanted by their families — the black haircloth for the tent, a 
sort of carpeting to sit down on, and other carpeting, of which 
they make bags for tlieir stores, and which in travelling arc 
slung upon their camels and their cows. These are worked 
in patt(?rns, and form part of a well-appointed tent. They 
are ranged round the inside, and make a sort of wall to en- 
close the more retired part. They contain the store of rice, of 
‘ boorgool ’ (an excellent preparation of wheat, used as rice for 
pilaus), of flour, of wdieat and indian-corn, besides the clothes 
of the family, and the minor stores of salt and spices, and so 
forth. Tlius the neatness of the tent is preserved — every- 
thing has its place, and is carefully kept there : were it other- 
wise, the various articles would soon bo scattered and lost. 
Without walls to keep them within the enclosures, they would 
soon find their way beyond the limits, and not return again. 
I have often remarked tlie constant care tlio woukui pay to 
tlie covering of their tents, and having lived for some months 
precisely the same tent-life, I have learnt how necessary 
this is. 

June 23. — On our road to Antioch we became puzzled by 
the extensive marsh which crossed our patlq and covers a 
large portion of the plain in front of Djezzer Iladid. M.V 
poor horse, an animal hired at Aleppo, was tired at starting; 
but by constant spurring lie reached his journey’s emb ^vh^'^h 
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on alighting at Cleorge Dihbs’s door, I found to iny horror 
^yluit mischief I had done with my heels. The stirrups of the 
country are of a long shovel shape, supporting the whole of 
the foot ; the corners are very sharp, and serve as spurs. 
They are the only spurs an Arab uses, but they must be used 
witli moderation, or they will wound the animal’s flanks, as I 
found I had done. 

In the evening I rode on again towards Suedia. On the 
way T passed Eden with a caravan of waggons lad(m with our 
stores; Fitzjames followed with others, besides camels and 
mules — all proceeding slowly and with great labour towards 
the station at Birejik. I arrived at our station a little before 
midnight. 
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APPENDIX V. 

REPORT OF A TOUR FROM BTR TO EL-DEIR (18;]C). 

BY CAPTAIN HKNRY P>LOSSE LYNCH, C.B., K.L.S. 

In compliance with the instructions given by the British 
Govtu-nmcnt to Colonel Chesney,that some officers should visit 
the great notnaclic and cultivating tribes residing on tho 
banks of the great river, as well as those pasturing in tho 
plains of Sinjar, and conimtinicate to them our intention of 
navigating the river, of making arrangements for depots of 
charcoal, and whatever provisions might be required during 
our descent of the Euphrates; also to ascertain the strength 
of the various tribes, and to what probable extent we could 
cultivate a friendly feeling with them : 

The officers selected for this duty were Henry B. Lynch, 
Lieutenant, Indian Navy ; A. A. Staunton, afterwards 
assistant-surgeon. Royal Artillery ; Mr. Elliot, interpreter ; 
and Lieutenant Robert Lynch, of the E.I.Co.’s Service, who 
kindly volunteered his servicers. It was on the evening of 
September 1,. 1835, that the party left tlic little encamp- 
ment seated on the right bank of the river a mile below 
Bir. Night was selected as the fittest time to commence the 
journey, being less likely to fatigue the horses, which were to 
prijceed through the whole journey. The weathtu’ during tho 
day was intolerably hot, and the nights intensely cold. Cii 
th(i second day we reached Orfah, a pachalic of considerahlo 
importance. Here it was advisable to inake arrangements 
for our future progress. 

As the path to Racca was one untrodden, and to the travel- 
ler unknown, it was the great wish of our party to have sonic 
influential person from the divan of the Pacha to accompany 
us as far as Racca, and to introduce us to tho cultivating 
tribes that might then happen to be occupying the 
Plain of Sinjar. After much intrigue from the niimeron^^ 
hoary -bearded advisers of the Pacha, wc obiained two Govt'rii- 
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ineiit cowasses and an old moolah, who undertook to ensure a APPX. 
favourable reception for us as far as Kacca. . . 

Having made all the requisite preparations, we started Hoparturo 
from Orfah at 3 p.m. The resting-place proposed for the 
was Haran, celebrated in Sacred History as the birth- 
place of Abraham, and in classic lore renowned for the death of 
(Yassiis. It is distant from Orfah eight to ten hours. During 
our progress across the plain we hfid an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effects of the well-judged policy of Reschid Pacha, Policy of 
tlic Emir Nizam of the Sultan ; he had compelled many of Pacha!^ 
the lawless wanderers that infest the frontier of a disputed 
territory to fix themselves in small villages, and to become 
cultivators, subject to laws, Sic, We skirted the base of a 
low range of hills composed of impure limestone, called the 
Mountains of Nimrod, containing within the range a well, 
revered by the Armenians as that in which Job performed his 
jjrst ablutions after his afflictions. 

It was midnight when we arrived at Haran. On approaching Arrival at 
it we passed over the dried beds of many irrigating canals, point- 
\\]g out how extensively cultivation was once carried on in this 
now burnt“Up plain. These canals must have formerly been 
supplied by the streamlets of the El-Belik, a river distant from 
^ Haran three or four hours, and which, after a circuitous 
course, pours its waters into the Euphrates below Kacca. We 
could discern the dark citadel for some time before we reached Tho 
the fosse and strong walls which surround the elevated ground 
oil which the ancient castle stood. Its gloomy walls were 
composed of large basaltic blocks, and the archways and 
towers are still perfect. The remains of the ancient city are Ancient 
easily traceable, stretching under the castle. The buihlings 
have been laid out at right-angles ; many shattered portions 
ef pillars lay scattered through the ruins, chiefly composed of 
aiarble and P^gyptian porphyry. Our approach was announced 
% the clamorous greeting of numerous troops of dogs, which 
i'^sued from the small huts here occupied by the poorer classes 
^f cultivating Arabs. The construction of the huts was novel 

us, being formed after the fashion of beehives, dome-shaped ; 
arises from the deficiency of wood in this district, the root 
'^^ipporting itself without rafters. The cattle in the morning 
‘Assembled round the Well of Abraham even as they did in ham. 

V E 
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the days of the Patriarch. The numerous troughs were sup. 
plied with water by the women, which did not fail to recall 
the beautiful descriptions of such scenes in Scripture. 

We were waited upon in the morning by messengers from 
Eiouaga,the powerful sheikh of the Melle-Kurds, who, with hk 
flocks and herds, was consuming the scanty herbage before the 
troops of Eescliid Pacha, who wished to scare the vacillating 
chiefs that occupied the frontier country. We received a press- 
ing invitation to make his tents our own, but this we decliucf), 
as we were fully aware that his allegiance to the Porte was of 
a very dubious nature. After we left Haran we proceeded to 
visit the sheikh of the Guiess tribe ; we found his tents occu- 
pying both banks of the stream of the El-13elik. 

The Sheikh received us with much cordiality. We explained 
to him the nature of our journey : he had previously heard of 
our occupation at Bir, and of our intention of navigating tlie 
river ; he did not at all relish the idea of our resolution of visit- 
ing the tribes as far as Deir. He stated that they neitlier would 
credit our assertions, nor comprehend our designs ; that they 
were lawless, and addicted to plunder a small band such as 
our party then consisted of. We made him smile when \vc 
said our great Sheikh in England had given his orders, and 
that to hear was to obey. As he could not dissuade us from 
our purpose, he strongly insisted upon the propriety of our 
leaving the greater portion of our baggage under his care iu 
case of being assailed and stripped, that we miglit have souic- 
thing to fall back upon, which proposal appeared unneces.s.'U’y 
to us. After a night’s sojourn in his tents, where we e.xpe- 
rieiiced all the hospitality so liberally given to the Arab cha- 
racter in books of fiction, we took our departure, previously 
presenting our host with a sword, which we hoped would prove 
a trusty recollection of his English visitors ; this, with a few 
accompanying presents to the women, placed us on a friendly 
footing with the encampment. 

In accordance with our instructions, we visited the tribes that 
cultivate around Racca, and from thence by the streams of the 
El-Belik to the great river. We were detained some days on 
the left bank of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Racca, with a 
very numerous tribe of cultivators, residing during the summer 
in booths formed of the liquorice plant. We were anxious here 
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form one of our largest depots of charcoal, as the mulberry, 
tamarisk, and walnut trees were very abundant. With a desire 
of creating a taste for English manufactures, we presented 
liberally? to the numerous sheikhs who visited us, Glasgow 
,,00(1 s and Sheffield wares. We were much gratified to find 
that we could barter extensively for provisions and fuel. 

The petty jealousies and broils which exist between these 
Tieii^h boil ring tribes considerably interrupted the advancement 
of our party ; and after having experienced one of these sallies, 
to which everyone is exposed who traverses this wild district, 
from a plundering band of the Aniza, who were engaged in 
II foray-party in the neighbourhood, we reached Deir. 

We were much surprised, on approaching Deir, to find that 
it occupied so strong a position on the banks of the river. It 
is situated on the right bank, on a high promontor}^ Its walls 
[ nre embrasured as well as the houses, which renders musketry 
v(‘ry decisive. It has been for a long period of time in open 
nhellioii against the Porte, as it is stated that the tax has not 
been paid since the time of Daoiid Pacha. The land-approach 
to the city is through a winding road, narrow, and protected 
l)y the prickly-pear, which would make a very advantageous 
I barrier against an assault of cavalry, the only species of troops 
of whose attacks they are at all apprehensive. The Sheikh 
^oliinan received us with much kindness : he said he had 
letters from the English Effendi at Bagdad, Colonel Taylor, 
[j;iving directions for the preparation of charred coal on an 
extensive scale ; he seemed fully to understand the advantage 
tbcat his people would derive from the great demand that 
would be made for fuel. 

We were much surprised to find Jews ver}^ numerous here : 

I we also learnt that others were dwelling with some tribes 
occupying the banks of the Khabour, the scene of Ezekiel’s 
prophecies, as well as at Kahab, the extreme boundary of 
►Solomon’s territories, which is in the neighbourhood of Deir. 
in conversing with Sheikh Soliman, we found him a shrewd 
intelligent man ; he stated that his tribe was very 
numerous, and that it was frequently engaged with bands of 
llie Aniza, that come scouring the country levying contribu- 
hons on the cultivators. lie said that Ibrahim Pacha, as well 
the Porte, had each demanded taxes from him, and as 
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heretofore neither of them were able to enforce it, he had 
thus far resolved not to pay either ; but that as a messenger 
had lately come down from Ibrahim Pacha, demanding imme- 
diate payment of the tax, and that as Ibrahim had the capa- 
bility of enforcing it, he thought he had better proceed with 
us to Aleppo, and enter into terms with the Pacha. He pro- 
posed taking 200 spearmen with him, as a protection to the 
whole party against the plundering hordes of the Aniza. 

On the morning proposed for our departure, we were sur- 
prised to see the city in a tumultuous state of commotion — tlie 
men bearing arms, and forming themselves into bands, the 
women singing war-songs. On enquiring, we found that a ru- 
mour had just reached that a band of Aniza had fired one of 
their dependent villages, and the party then forming were pre- 
paring to repulse them. We received invitations from every 
side to join them, to which we acceded, as we were anxious 
to witness their rude mode of warfare. Wc proceeded out of 
the city amidst the acclamation of its rabble population, and 
never did FalstafF lead on a more motley band, armed with 
spears, curved scimitars, long rifles, matchlocks, shield^ 
and maces ; these they flourished in a most grotesque style. 
In the midst of their excitement some unhappy fugitive 
arrived, bearing the intelligence that the troops that liad at- 
tacked the villages were the Egyptian Jiedouins of Ibrahim 
Pacha, who had unexpectedly crossed the desert from 
Damascus, and come down to enforce allegiance. The scene 
was now reversed : our brave men-at-arms returned to their 
houses, and a deathlike stillness prevailed through the city 
instead of bustle ; all were supplicating us to intercede 
witli the Egyptian general. The armed men fell back, and 
a long retinue of priests and sheikhs accompanied us as 
suppliants to the burning villages. 

After three hours’ ride, we arrived at the scene of actioim 
it was a hideous carnage. The village was large, fortifieu 
by mud walls, and the greater portion of it in flames; a 
sharp fire was still kept up by the besieged; after a pro- 
tracted battle, the wretched survivors attempted to escap^^ 
by the river, the only outlet left to them. Here dm 
General had placed a strong body of Egyptians, who were 
engaged in cutting down the fugitives, as they fell into theu 
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without mercy ; neither age nor sex protected them. 
The object of this severity was to strike terror, as the Egyp- 
tian had not troops sufficient to defend himself, were the 
Arabs to have risen en masse. We were enabled to negotiate 
successfully for our suppliant friends, and after a night spent 
aiiioiigBt the Egyptian troops we proceeded to Deir, where we 
were received by long trains of women and children, singing 
songs to greet us on our return. 

As we had accomplished the great object of our Expedition, 
ill having arranged the depots of charcoal on the left bank of 
the river, and having also cultivated a friendly feeling with 
the Arabs residing on that side of the Euphrates, as well as 
luiving distributed English manufactures amongst them, we 
were now prepared to follow out the rest of our instructions — 
viz., to proceed up the right bank, visiting the various tribes, 
as we had done on the other side of the river. We greatly 
reduced the number of our difficulties by receiving from the 
Egyptian general a^tuskarey,’ or order, stating that he would 
re(|uiro, ])y the heads of sheikhs of tribes, that we should 
receive no molestation on our return. This produced a very 
favourable reception from the cultivators occupying the skirts 
of the jungle. 

In our conversation with the General, when he expressed 
liinisclf astonished that so small a party should have had 
tlie rashness to penetrate so far amongst so wild a race, 
we iiieiitioned to him the skirmish that we had had at Zelebi 
(1 believe that was the name of the place) ; he replied that he 
Would require the Sheikh’s head, and a})point another chief in 
Ills place. We left him much pleased with his courteous 
affability towards us, although we could not approve of the 
laurderous policy which had caused the blood of his victims 
to flow as water — but the dark parts of the earth are the 
kabitations of cruelty. 

Our success, in our intercourse with the tribes occupying 
the right bank of the river, was greater than we had reasons 
at first to expect. Cotton, indian-corn, and rice are cultivated 
kero. The tribes are numerous, and say that they are abhi to 
I’opel any attacks of the Aniza. They were much pleased with 
■Ike English manufactures, and we could not but think, during 
^>ur sojourn among their tents, that the day might not be very 
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APPX. distant, when, under the protection of England, these 

Y. almost unknown people might be engaged in cultivatino 
indigo, coffee, sugar, and silk, as the mulberry-tree is indige- 
nous here. 

Rehirn We returned to our encampment at Bir after a circuitouf 
^ route of 900 miles, having much cause to be thankful for tlu 

success of our dash into savage life. Already had a repor 
reached Colonel Chesney that his party bad fallen victim; 
to Arab treachery, and our return was hailed with universa 
joy. It was sunset when we arrived at the port, and, strangi 
to say, the last notes of the English national air were tin 
first to salute us ou our return. 
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APPENDIX VL 

extracts from a report of an excursion in 

THE ARABIAN DESERT (1836). 

BY THE LATE JOHN WILLIAM HELPER, M.D. 


On board the ‘Euphrates’ Steamer, March 20, 1836. 

TirE reasons which induced me to visit the^e parts have 
been — 1st, to examine the scarcely-known Lake El-Malak, 
which furnishes a great part of Syria with salt ; secondly, 
to examine the basaltic mountain-chain which forrps, in the 
middle of the plain, a separate elevated range ; and thirdly, 
to procure specimens of ornithology, entomology, and botany 
for the Euphrates Expedition. 

.Leaving the olive and fig gardens, which extend about 
an hour southwards from Aleppo, by degrees all trees cease, 
and not even a bush is to be seen ; we then traversed a gra- 
dually elevated, rocky tract of coiintiy, and descended into a 
plain which appears to lose itself in the skies. The extreme 
uniformity of the scene was only varied by three or four of 
those small, obtuse, conical hills so frequently to be met with 
in Syria, on whose lowest part, at a distance of six hours from 
Aleppo, is to be found the salt-lake El-Malak. 

It begins about an hour southward from the village of 
Sfiri, and at this season is considerably larger than in 
summer. A small rivulet, which rises about an hour north- 
ward from Sfiri, flows into the lake, and wanting a sufficient 
fall forms several laguiles, which, increased by the heavy 
winter rains, have now covered a great extent of marshy land, 
the elevated spots of which are filled wdth Juncacece, but are 
entirely destitute of high grass or Arundhiaria, as are also 
the borders of the lake itself, which presents a most uniform 
aspect. Several small inlets are seen about half an hour 
horn the shore ; but a close examination of the lake was 
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impossible, it being inaccessible on account of the mud and 
morass, and this mournful solitude being destitute of any 
kind of boat or canoe. 

Great numbers of water-birds frequent the neighbourhood 
of the lake, but I had never in any place seen them so shy. 
On approaching, thousands of ducks and geese flew up with 
a noise not unlike remote thunder, and then retired into tluj 
middle of the lake, where they formed black moveable islands. 

I cannot determine the circumference of the lake, as it 
now exceeds its natural borders perhaps more than half, but 
1 was informed by the Arabs that at the present season' it is 
about a day and a half. The water is somewhat bitter, and 
contains now but an inconsiderable quantity of salt particles, 
the method of procuring which is very simple. The water, 
evaporated by the summer heat, retires, and in those places 
the pure salt crystallises; it is from thence collected, and 
conveyed on camels' backs into the different parts of Syria. 

In my opinion a great part. of the immense plain generally, 
but certainly falsely, called the Arabian Desert, was once 
coveredwith sea- water, upon the subsidence of which the lowest 
parts of the land thus left dry remained for centuries impreg- 
nated with concentrated salt particles. This is the case with 
the Lakes El-Malak,Geboul, and several others still less known. 
The quantity of water which accumulates during the winter 
dissolves a portion of the salt, which afterwards in summer 
evaporates ; this, at least, appears to me the most simple and 
natural explanation. 

A beautiful fertile plain extends towards the basaltic moun- 
tain-chain called El-Amri. On leaving Sfiri all cultivation 
ceases ; but the numerous ruins of villages prove in how 
much better a state this country was at no very remote 
period. Vegetation begins to revive; numerous bulbous 
plants, whose existence a few weeks before was not suspected, 
raise their heads, but not a single species of the phaneroga- 
mous class has yet been in bloom. 

An entire system of basaltic rocks has been raised, no 
doubt by one of those volcanic eruptions which, from the first 
historical times, has been so fre(|uent in Syria. Like all 
basaltic mountains, it is based on chalk, and forms narrow 
perpendicular valleys, with cliffs on all sides, and blocks of all 
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sizes scattered in every direction. There is also here an 
entire want of water, which produces a barrenness greater 
than I ever witnessed ; not a shrub and, in many places, not 
a blade of grass was to be seen ; it was seldom even that the 
black stones 'were covered with the Lecanora or Parietaria. 

A plain, in some places of three hours in breadth, lies on 
the tops of these mountains ; the sole inhabitants are the 
great yellow hyena, one of which we wounded, and numbers 
of wild boars. It seems at first extraordinary that an animal 
which is generally supposed peculiar to large forests and 
morasses, should be found in so barren a country ; but he 
finds an aliment adapted to him in the bulbous plants, which 
arc perhaps nowhere so abundant as here. The ground in 
many places is literally ploughed up by these animals in 
seeking their food, yet we saw very few of them. 

I spent the night in a cave to which I was conducted by 
my Arab escort, and was surprised to find it so neatly-finished. 
On one side was a sitting-place, on another a fireplace with 
an opening for the smoke ; on the other sides were a kind of 
sleeping-room, and a place for the animals. The cave is 
about thirty feet beneath the surface. The following morning 
I examined the place more minutely, and found that there 
existed ail entire troglodyte village, consisting of about thirty 
of these caves close together and exactly resembling each 
other, capable of containing some thousands of men. When 
they were excavated I really do not know, but am inclined to 
ascribe their construction to a very remote period, even as 
fixr back as the time of the Grecian colonies in Syria ; but 
they may have been made use of by the Mahomedans, whose 
indolence induces them to occupy and enjoy the labours of 
others. 

On making enquiries of the Arabs who accompanied me, if 
there were anything of interest in the neighbourhood, I was 
informed that at about four hours’ distance were the ruins of 
an ancient town never yet visited by a Frangi, and that in 
former times they themselves never ventured there, on 
account of the Aniza ; but that one of them had been there 
last summer in search of wild potatoes {Lij coper don?), and 
that the wild Arabs had withdrawn far into the interior. 

This report excited my interest so much that I resolved to 
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proceed thither, our road lying over that high plain formed 
by the elevated basaltic mountain-chain. It was very in, 
teresting to observe, in the midst of this desolate country, the 
traces of a former high state of cultivation. We could dis- 
tinctly see the terraces cut in the mountains, that places 
scarcely twenty feet wide had been cleared of all stones, and 
that long walls had been built, with small towers, pillars, and 
pyramids constructed of the stones cleared from the ground. 
These increased as we advanced, so that the mountain-chain 
may in former times have formed a considerable frontier or 
barrier. 

After traversing this high region for two* hours, we descended 
again into an immense plain which extended on the other 
side. One part of the mountain range stretches out into the 
country in the form of a horseshoe, on the open side of 
which the Arabs pointed out to me a small hill, under which 
lay the town, which from their description had a greater 
circumference than the present Aleppo ; and, indeed, all I 
saw convinced me I was approaching a place which had been 
formerly considerable. 

On the basaltic mountains I observed a few traces of a 
large ancient road ; but on descending into the plain, we 
found it in good preservation, running in a straight line for 
at least two miles from the mountains towards the town, and 
on the side of it the deep bed of an ancient channel. We 
saw not a drop of water the whole way: from whence in 
former times the water flowed it is difficult to determine, but 
in Syria ancient channels without water are frequently met 
with. 

On approaching the spot designated, I saw something like 
ruins, and soon afterwards I found myself in the middle of a 
large town, named by the Arabs Belet-Chan-Asra, perhaps 
never before visited by a European. It was completely in 
ruins, but having been in former ages demolished, or rather 
razed, it remained afterwards untouched ; and thus pos- 
sesses a higher interest than the old Hierapolis, out of 
which the Turks constructed their Membij, so that Kornan 
temples and Moslem mosques are there seen together. That 
is not the case here ; the plan of the whole town, and of 
every single house, can be easily traced ; they are all built 
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of large basalt-stones, put together in a singular manner, 
hewn cuneiform, with the larger edge outside, and the interior 
filled with small stones. 

The whole town was surrounded by a wall, though several 
buildings and a considerable temple were situated outside. 
There were square towers erected at a distance of 50 feet, 
from each other, with a sharp edge projecting outwards. I 
observed but two gates leading into the town, communicating^ 
with each other by a straight street, more than two miles in 
length. One gate is still partly visible, constructed of im- 
mense blocks, and the angles are easily to be distinguished ; 
the opposite gate has fallen in, but one basrelief still bears 
tlie following Oreek inscription: — 

. . . A^IHCNOCIh 

. . . TOACTOTI : : OCANHr€IP€f/ 

and on the other piece : 

TON€YC€B€C . . 

€Y€Pr€THNKAINIKHrh . . 
BACIA€AKYPr€CDYAA^ 

Only two buildings are at present standing, and they arc 
[)f such a curious form that I cannot imagine for what use 
they were designed. One is a large vaulted hall, with an 
[irched entrance, and windows on the opposite side ; there arc 
no other apartments near. The otFier was perhaps a bath, which 
appears to have been separated into different small apart- 
ments: an inscription I copied there will perhaps throw some 
light on the sulject. It is a square tablet, fixed in the wall, 
l)ut it is only partly legible : — 

+ AU)^AnA TPIKAIOlOY 

KAIAriHYl E 

VOIKAINTN KA 

A 

Near this inscription is a well-preserved sarcophagus. Both 
d^ese buildings are at the south end of the town, near the 
?ate, where is also a portico in a good state of preservation, 
mrne hundred feet in length, but so filled with sand that I 
-ould not proceed many paces. 
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One of those hills peculiar to Syria was within the walls 
at the south-west extremity of the town, and has served as a 
castle, or perhaps it was a temple : the walls are particularly 
strong, and occupied a considerable space ; the front, looking 
towards the larger part of the town, is partly standing. 
There was a large square gate, surmounted by an immense 
basalt block, bearing an inscription, a part of which I was 
able to copy : — 

4>P 

AIAA 

YCPr€T 

HIKOYCAeC 

YnAIXOYCnPAI 

AYi.HceniCKonoi 

OPTIWTOY5W6IOI 

Wandering across the town, and looking for further 
information, I could gather no more than the following 
inscriptions : — 

(O/i a basrelief^ belonging 'probably to a temple). 

ATOCOC 

TAYI 

HTOCHNW 

{On a door of a private house). 

; . . . OIKCHAniCAM/ \HKA 
moHeocK5<i>o(, ;bh© 

I omit every hypothesis as to what age this certainly once 
considerable town has belonged, only I feel myself obliged 
to mention that I observed on two places the Maltese cross, 
which lets me make the conclusion that this town was in 
existence in the time of the Crusaders. 

Among other ruins which I saw going back another way, I 
must mention those of a beautiful and grandiose villa situated 
in the middle of a mournful solitude, amidst the most pic- 
turesque forms of the mountains, giving a magnificent view 
on that immense plain. Besides this, I saw the foundations 
of two large buildings seeming to have been temples. 
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On enquiring whether they had seen any other ruins in the APPX. 
leighbourhood, they answered that, at a distance of six hours . _ 

n the direction of Palmyra (which is only twenty hours from Other 
Belet-Chan-Asra) are ruins to a much larger extent. rums. 

Though this was a great temptation, yet it was impossible 
for me to visit the place, being alone and without protection; 
but the success of the English steam-navigation on the 
Kuphrates will soon open the country to the study of every 
branch of science, and history will particularly find on this 
classic soil an ample field for investigation. 
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APPENDIX VIL 

KEPORT OP THE CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO 
THE TRANSPORT (18;i5). 

BY THE LATE MA.TOR-GENERAL J. B. B. ESTCOURT. 

June 28. — I set off from Suedia this day, to further the 
affairs of the Expedition at Antioch. Upon arrival I found 
that Mr. Eden, with his train of artillery waggons, was near 
the Gate of St. Paul at Antioch, having had great difficulty in 
getting through the town and along the road through tlie 
suburbs. Lieutenant Cleaveland 1 passed, with his artillery 
waggons, on my way to Antioch. 

Finding that the road through the town was so bad, I 
directed Lieutenant Cleaveland to continue to Guzelburj, 
and embark his plates there, sending them by water to 
Djezzer lladid: the waggons to be crossed over to the oppo- 
site side, and drawn unladen to Djezzer Hadid also. 

July 4. — All the loads and waggons were now collected at 
Djezzer Hadid. 

I had relied, when I determined upon the water-carriage 
from Guzelburj to Djezzer Hadid, upon the report of Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, that the road from thence toChindarees was prac- 
ticable : before, however, allowing the waggons to proceed, I 
rode forward to reconnoitre, and found a part between the above 
places, in my opinion, impracticable for our waggons, laden with 
heavy weights, and drawn by weak untrained horses. I there- 
fore directed the iron to be re-embarked and conveyed to Murad 
Pacha by water, and the waggons to go unloaded by the road, 
hoping that without loads they would be able to pass. In 
this determination I was obliged to depend again upon a 
report of the road from Murad Pacha to Chindarees, which 
represented it to be good. 

July 7. — The waggons arrived at Murad Pacha, but not the 
iron plates. 
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July 26. — The first caravan of artillery waggons arrived at 
port William, They had been detained at the Sajur for 
two days for want of men to assist the draft. It had re(iuired 
upwards of fifty men to help the horses during the journey. 
An Euze-Bashee accompanied the caravan, and was of great 
service, but he left at Hal-Oglu ; and he being gone, the 
sheikhs and men left at the Sajur refused to pass the fron- 
tier, declaring (what I do not believe to be the case) that 
the Sajur was the boundary of Ibrahim Pacha’s territory. 

July 28. — Upon my return to Murad Pacha, I found that 
more iron had arrived from Djezzer Hadid. 

Axigust 7. — The waggons had arrived in the interval from 
my last visit here, and carried off all that they found. There 
were at this time, therefore, no stores at Murad Pacha. 

I had for some days been occupied in repairing different 
parts of the roads, going to Killis for a cowass, or to Aleppo 
for an order that the Euze-Bashee should again be sent to me. 

August 9. — At Antioch. 

August 11. — At Murad Pacha, where I found stores, 
waggons, arrived at Chindarees with Eden from Port William ; 
ten arabas, a long time promised for the service of the Expe- 
dition, and directed to meet me this day at Cliindarees, did 
not come. 

August 1.3. — At Antioch: more orders given for the 
arabas of the Pacha. 

August 14. — Sent off planking, on horses, from Guzel- 
Inirj to Chindarees. 

August 26. — Jones (seaman) and Harrison (artilleryman) 
arrived at Murad Pacha. Six arabas were immediately put 
in a state of readiness for oxen. 

August .30. — Artillery waggons set off again. Eden had 
arrived, sick, from Port William, and having become much 
worse, could not return with the waggons, but was obliged to 
have himself conveyed to Antioch by water: he did not after- 
wards return to this duty. Mr. Fitzjames I had found sick at 
Cnizelburj, where I had gone, hoping that he would be able 
to succeed Mr. Eden in charge of the waggons. 

September 4. — The artillery waggons, which I had accom- 
panied thus far, crossed the Sajur, and set forward to Port 
William. 
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OPERATIONS OP THE TRANSPORT. 

September 9. — Having returned to Murad Pacha, and found 
many waggons loaded and ready, I arranged with the Euzo- 
Bashee at Chindarecs to send 60 oxen, all that could be got, l)y 
two days after, that being the earliest time by which they 
could be collected. 

September 10. — Twenty-one camels loaded and sent off to 
Birejik ; others directed to go to seek loads at Guzelbiirj. 

September 11. — Lieutenants Cleaveland and Cockburn ar- 
rived at Murad Pacha — the first G71 route for Port William, 
the latter to remain. Suedia was now cleared out. 

The promised oxen did not come. Three waggons, with 46 
oxen, set off in the morning; 20 more oxen came in late 
in the evening ; and the artillery waggons arrived from Port 
William. 

September 13. — A bedplate with the 20 oxen set off, but 
broke down at El-Hamam for the second time, the first time 
having been between Murad Pacha and El-Hamam. 

The artillery waggons, now reduced to three, started again 
for Port William. At this time many more waggons were 
laden and ready to start, for which we could not procure 
oxen. 

September 15. — At Killis: procured from the Mutsellini an 
order to the Buoy Beys to furnish the oxen required. 

September 17. — At Killis again, to meet the Euze-Basliec 
at the Mutsellim’s, that he might answer to his accounts. 

Now great difficulties started in the way of getting bullocks ; 
fresh arrangements proposed, all creating fresh delays. A 
system of reference, at the last moment, from one authoi ity 
to another, to avoid action. The Mutsellim of Killis re- 
fused to send oxen from his district into that of Antioch, in 
which Murad Pacha stood, but which was now for the first 
time made known to me. With many guarantees for the 
transport, as soon as the stores should arrive at Chindarees, 
the first point of the Killis district, the Mutsellim declared I 
must insist upon the Mutsellim of Antioch furnishing oxen to 
that place. He might have been right in this ; but notice should 
have been given by the Government to the authorities to fur- 
nish the promised means of transport, and to order them, each 
authority, in his own province ; instead of which I was allowed 
to apply from one authority to the other, until I found out 
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^vhose duty it was to furnish what I wanted. In this case, at 
this late hour, I was engaged with a caravan on its road to 
Port William ; no other officer with me, and therefore unable to 
leave it. This caravan consisted of the keelsons and other 
timber. There were waggons waiting for oxen at Murad 
Piicba, which I hoped the Mutsellim of Killis would have 
provided ; but upon my application I found myself referred 
to Antioch, occasioning a delay during the time I was 
necessarily occupied with the keelsons. Then the journey to 
Antioch — then the time required to collect the bullocks ; be- 
sides which I knew, and represented to the Mutsellim, that the 
road between Murad Pacha and Chindarees passed over the 
plain of the Turcomans, who had no oxen accustomed to 
draught ; and that as I had already endeavoured to procure 
oxen from them without success, I knew that considerable 
difficulty and delay would arise. The result bore me out 
in my expectations. But perhaps the Mutsellim was right in 
refusing to order oxen from his district to Murad Pacha. 
He, however, went further, and sent cowasses to the Buoy 
Beys, directing that they and their people were prohibited 
from hiring themselves to our service beyond the limits of 
the district. This fact I learnt afterwards from the Euze- 
Basliee. 

September 22. — Having accompanied the waggons to 
Beglie, I returned to Antioch, and visited the Mutsellim, 

^ from whom I received an order to Achmet Bey, the Turco- 
[ liian chief, to give oxen. 

I knew that this order would be ineffectual, and so stated 
to the Mutsellim; however, he declared the contrary, and 
I would give no oxen. 

September 23. — Sent Mr. Sader with the order to Achmet 
Bey, and, as I expected, he either could not, or would not, 
give the oxen. 

September 25. — Again applied to the Mutsellim of 
I Antioch, in person ; and again received another order for 
Achmet Bey, with full assurances that he woifld himself 

I send to the chief, and that oxen would now certainly be 
fcnished. 

September 29. — Eeceived an order from Ishmael Bey, 

I trough Mr. Werry, to whom I had applied for an order, also 
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addressed to Achmet Bey, to the same purport as that from 
Antioch. 

Also, from Mr. Worry, a letter for Ibrahim Pacha stating 
our difficulties. This I forwarded immediately through 
Antioch. 

September 30. — Such proved to be the impossibility of ob- 
taining oxen, notwithstanding the professions, promises, and 
orders of the authorities, that I this day found myself obliged 
to detain the artillery waggons, which yesterday had arrived 
for fresh loads, and to employ the horses in drawing to 
Chindarees the waggons which were waiting for oxen. Two 
boilers and one cylinder therefore set off to-day with a large 
araba. 

October 3. — Visited Achmet Bey myself with Mr. Eassani, 
to urge in person the necessity of complying with the demand 
for animals. He accordingly promised oxen for the next 
day. 

October 4. — No oxen. Again went to Achmet Bey’s tent, 
but found that he had gone to Antioch, to which place I 
immediately followed him. 

October 5. — Visited Omar Effendi. From him received 
positive assurances of assistance; that Achmet Bey would be 
compelled to provide oxen — if not Ids own, others ; that if 
his own would not draw, he would be obliged to hire or buy 
those that would, or drag the waggons by men. 

October 7. — The two boilers and cylinder, which had been 
tlrawn to Chindarees by the Expedition horses, to the delay 
of the artillery waggons, were furnished with oxen at Chin- 
darees, and went forward with the Eiize-Basliee. 

October 15. — At Beglie the Buoy Bey promised me — in 
compliance with a strong order from Ishmael Bey, of which 
I was the bearer, and which was one of a long list of the same 
description of instruments — to give the next day 130 oxen at 
Tenekhalid, which should convey the caravans to Port 
William. With this assurance, I left the waggons under 
charge of ^Ir. Eassam, and retraced my steps to forward 
other stores. 

On the road I was taken ill ; and being relieved from the 
duty by Lieutenant Lynch, on October 22, at Killis, I went 
through Aleppo to Port William. 
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I found afterwards that the Buoy Bey of Beglie upon this APPX. 

occasion, as he had often done before, broke his promise, and , 

[leglected the orders he had received. The 130 oxen were 
not provided, and the boilers got no farther than the Sajur 
tor a considerable time. 

On September 12 the first waggon left Murad Pacha The first 
vvith oxen. From that time till the time I left the duty 
no animals could be procured from Murad Pacha to Murad 
Chindarees. It is worth remarking how readily the strongest 
orders were given, and how daringly they were neglected. 

J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOUKT. 


G G 2 
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KEPOPT OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO THE 
TRANSPORT (1835-36). 

BY THE LATE COMMANDER R. E. CLEAVELAND, R.N. 

On boarfltlio ‘Euphrates’ Steam- vessel, 
near Kara Eambuge, April 10, 1830. 

Sir, — In pursuance of your wishes, I send you a report of 
tlie proceedings of tliat part of the transport of the stores of 
the Expedition entrusted to my direction, and of the officers 
and men placed under my command for its accomplishment. 

The landing of the stores, coals, &c. commenced on April 
6, 1835, and was completed in fourteen working days by 
the boats of H.M.S. ‘ Columbine,’ our own, and tho^e of the 
‘ George Canning,’ on April 28. Considering the frequent 
difficulty experienced by the boats in crossing the bar of the 
Orontes, the distance of the ships from the shore, and exposed 
anchorage, I am of opinion that none but the most united 
efforts and perseverance of the officers and men of the 
* Columbine,’ and Expedition, could have accomplished it in 
so short a period. 

On April 5 I proceeded up the Orontes (by your order), 
to ascertain the practicability of using the river as a means 
of transport to Antioch. I was assisted in this service by Mr. 
Eden, and a boat under Lieutenant Thompson from the 
^ Columbine.’ After two days’ hard work in tracking, which 
only brought us to the Great Kara-Chai River (about one- 
third of the distance to Antioch), I came to the resolution of 
advising the abandonment of the river, from the following 
causes : firstly, the loss of time experienced by the boats in 
tracking up its rapid and winding course; secondly, the 
danger in passing up its numerous falls; and, lastly,, the 
difficulty of tracking at all, in many places, from the steep 
and thickly-wooded banks. 

The failure of the river as a means of transport, added to 
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the determined opposition of Ibrahim Pacha, by the orders APPX. 
of Mehemet Ali, prevented the removal of any of the stores 
from Suedia until May 28, 1835 — with the exception of a Causes of 
light caravan to Aleppo in charge of Mr. Eden, which reached removal' of 
its destination in safety, but without the sanction of the the^toros 
authorities. A second caravan was attempted in charge of Suedia. 
Mr. Bell, but being passed by Ibrahim Pacha (who landed 
about a mile and a half from our camp, from the ^Nile’ 
steam-vessel, on May 20), on his rqad to Antioch, his High- 
ness directed the muleteers to turn back immediately, on 
pain of death in case of disobedience ; and asthe remonstrance 
of Mr. Bell produced no effect, this caravan was obliged to 
return. 

However, the interval between the landing and May 28 
was not by any means an idle one with us, although a most 
serious and injurious loss of time to the interests and plans 
of the Expedition, caused entirely by the breach of faith and 
opposition of the Egyptian G-overnmcnt; to overcome which, Measures 
you, at the commencement, in company with Captain Hen- adopted to 
derson and the officers of the ‘ Columbine,’ had an interview conLnt^of 
with Ibrahim Pacha at Tripoli ; also in every other respect 
the most strenuous exertions were made to gain tlie consent ment for 
of the Syro-Egyptian (xovernment for the transport of tlie 
Expedition. To the same purport Captain Estcourt and Dr. 

Staunton also had an interview with his Highness at Tripoli; 
and on May 23, in company with Mr. Werry, I visited liim 
at Antioch ; but merely extracted from His Highness a pro- 
mise, that if an order arrived from Mehemet Ali permitting 
tile Expedition to pass through Syria, ho would then put all 
the resources of the country at our command, and that the 
transport should bo quickly finished ; but until an order to 
this effect did arrive, it was his duty to oppose us in every 
way. 

As I have already stated, tlie interval between the landing 
and May 28 was made the most of by us. All the stores, betAvtJcn 
coals, &c. had been laid out and packed for carriage by thelanding 
camels, mules, or waggons ; but. as the opposition of the 28. 

Pacha prevented the land-carriage, we again, on April 30, 
tried the Orontes with a raft, but failed in getting farther 
than the second fall, from the extreme rapidity of the current. 
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which frequently pressed the raft entirely under water. Tiie 
tracking was very severe work for our men, who were oftou 
carried back in five minutes by the current more than they 
had gained in an hour ; bub they bore it with that cheerful- 
ness and good feeling that has so constantly attended their 
labours. I was assisted on this occasion by Mr. Charlewocd, 
and cannot express myself too strongly in return for his 
unremitting exertions. 

On May 2, by your^wishes, I again proceeded up the 
Orontes with Messrs. Charlewood and Bell, to examine some 
of the worst-looking places as to depth of water, in order to 
determine on the practicability of getting the ‘Tigris’ up to 
the weirs near Antioch. Finding everywhere deep water, we 
came to the conclusion that if the ‘Tigris ’ would steam nine or 
ten knots an hour, and steer well, she would ascend the river, 
assisted by warps over some of the falls. From tins report, on 
May 6, you decided on setting-up the ‘Tigris’; the same day 
a slope was cut down to the river, ways laid, and the ‘Tigris’ 
commenced. During the building the carpenters were em- 
ployed constructing a waggon, the spare hands enlarging 
the creek near us for the reception of the ‘Tigris’ when 
launched. 

On May 7, Mr. f^itzjames set off for Scanderoon to join 
the surveying party under Lieutenant Murphy. 

May 23. — Launched the ‘Tigris’ ; employed till the 29th 
in getting in her engines and boilers, intending her to carry 
a load of the ribs, &c. of the ‘Eiqfiirates’ up the river. Be- 
tween May 29 and June 3 made several trials with her, hut 
never succeeded in reaching more than five miles up the river, 
from causes explained in my report of that date. 

On May 30, Omar Effendi came with a message from the 
Pacha, stating that if he (Ibrahim Pacha) did not receive 
orders from Mehemet Ali within five days from that time, he 
would take upon himself the responsibility of allowing the 
Expedition to proceed to Bir, and that he would give the 
necessary assistance. 

June 3. — Ornar Effendi again visited us, with a second 
message from the Pacha to this effect : that Mehemet Ali had 
sent his Highness positive instructions to allow the Expedition 
to proceed to Bir, and to render every assistance required of 
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him. This information, after the failure of the ^ Tigris ’ on the 
river, decided on her being broken up, and prepared in eight 
sections for land-carriage on waggons made by our car- 
penters of the keelsons and other large timber. 

June 4*. — Lieutenant Lynch (who arrived the day before) 
visited the Pacha, made demands for animals for the trans- 
port, and men to repair the roads to make them passable for 
our waggons. The Pacha consenting to these demands, Lieu- 
tenant Lynch proceeded to superintend the repair of the 
road from Antioch to Birejik ; Messrs. Fitzjames, Bell, and 
Sergeant Quin, the road from Suedia to Antioch. This service 
was extremely well performed by the latter officers, which, 
from the indolent habits of the natives, want of proper tools, 
tlie rough hilly ground, two rivers, and numerous streams 
(through which our road passed), made it a very arduous 
task, and one requiring great judgment to avoid tlie many 
obstructions presenting themselves. The road was completed 
about June 15. 

On June 8, fifty camels arrived and were loaded with great 
difficulty, as the cameleers were very stubborn people, and 
insisted upon selecting their loads, and that only after a 
great deal of vexatious talking and grumbling. 

Hired some native carpenters to assist in making waggons. 

June 12. — Two hundred bullocks arrived for the waggons, 
but after many fruitless attempts to make them draw, we 
were obliged to discharge them. 

In consequence of the vague and unsatisfactory manner in 
which the Pacha’s orders were carried into execution, from 
the unwillingness of the people to work, the stubbornness of 
the cameleers and muleteers, our work commenced very badly, 
and made' it necessary for me again to see the Pacha, and 
state the general inattention to his orders. Accordingly, on 
June 13 and 14, I had interviews with his Highness, whicli 
were good in their results ; producing an order for the Mut- 
sellim of Antioch and Agha of Suedia to be in constant at- 
temlance on the work at our camp ; an Euze-Bashee to assist 
the waggons on the road, and as many cowasses as we re- 
(piired ; also a strong ‘ Bo 3 '^ardhi’ to control the whole. 

June 16. — The Mutsellim of Antioch, Agha of Suedia, and 
several cowasses arrived, bringing with them 146 men to 
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carry loads to Antioch ; gave them the ribs of the ^ Euphrates * 
and sent them off. Loaded a-nd sent off 60 camels durintr 
the day ; the heaviest load was 600 pounds, but the generality 
much under. 

June 18. — Not being able to induce the muleteers to put 
their animals to our waggons, came to the determination of 
purchasing horses. At our request the Mutsellim collected 
all the horses of the district, and, fixing the prices, we bought 
all those likely to answer for the waggons (none had ever 
been in harness), also some bullocks. 

Commenced training our animals in the waggons; Lad 
much trouble with them at first, as they had never drawn 
before, but the attempt was altogether encouraging. 

J une 19. — Mr. Fitzjames endeavoured to get on the diving, 
bell truck, loaded with sheets of iron of the ^ Euphrates ; ’ 
but after repeated trials was obliged to desist, as the oxen 
would not draw. 

The Mutsellim collected 100 men for starting the artillery 
waggons in the morning. 

June 20, 3 a.m. — I set off in charge of the five ar- 
tillery waggons, having Mr. Eden with me, and a party of 
our men under Sergeant Quin as drivers, and 100 country- 
men for the dragropes. As the horses pulled badly, found 
we had not force enough for the five waggons; left the rear 
one behind, and put the men and horses on the remaining 
four. At sunset halted on the top of the first hill, encamped 
for the night, and paid the people. We only made five miles 
this day, having met many obstructions on the road, and the 
natives working very unwillingly, requiring constant beating 
and yelling to get them on. 

Mr. Fitzjames was employed during the day in l>ringing up 
the artillery waggon left behind by us. He had four horses 
and thirty men to assist with dragropes, and by great 
exertion made about three miles, bringing up for the night 
in a cornfield about two miles from us. 

June 21. — Ninety-six camels were loaded and sent off to 
Bir by Mr. Charlewood ; these wild cameleers kept the camp 
in a complete uproar while loading, by their scrambling for 
everything light and easy to carry ; but, by dint of perse- 
verance, were got off in the end with tolerably heavy loads. 
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Artificers employed making waggons of all kinds, the spare 
bands laying loads for the camels. 

At 3 A.M. I started with the four artillery waggons, and 
arrived at the Zigzag Hill about nine o’clock. This hill was 
deservedly christened the Hill of Difficulty, as it always re- 
quired all the tackles, anchors, screwjacks, and other pur- 
chases we could muster, to surmount it ; in after-times with 
the heavy waggons, it has cost us days of the most inde- 
scribable exertion and fatigue, frequently not gaining more 
than a few feet in an hour ; and the constant breaking of our 
tackling, chains, ropes, &c. in a scorching sun, made it alike 
trying to the patience and temper, as well as health, of our 
seamen and soldiers, who, although they suffered much in the 
latter, I am convinced were never equalled in their fortitude 
and perseverance by any other set of men. 

After an hour’s halt, ascended the hill with all our force 
on one waggon at a time. By 2 p.m. had them all up, but 
found we could not cross the rocky crest just beyond the 
hill, without an additional force on the ropes. Sent an 
order to Mr. Fitzjames to bring up his men and horses to 
our assistance. He was soon with us, and his aid as cheer- 
fully given as it was useful to us. Got the waggons past this 
place by sunset, where we halted, encamped for the night, 
and paid the people, now 1 60 in number. 

JiLiie 22.— Twenty-three camels were loaded, and sent off 
from the camp by Mr. Charlewood. Artificers employed in 
making waggons ; spare hands laying loads for the camels. 

At daylight I proceeded on with the four waggons, keeping 
Mr. Fitzjames’s men and horses, as we had some very bad 
road in front. Mr. Fitzjames returned to the camp, thereby 
incurring your displeasure, which should more properly have 
fallen on me, as this change of plans was entirely by my 
directions, but at the same time made with the best intention. 
About 10 A.M. we reached the Great Kara-Chai. The descent 
into the river being very rugged, steep, and winding, we could 
only lower down one waggon at a time, with only the shaft- 
horses in, and all the men on the drag-ropes behind ; in 
lowering the second waggon down, it fetched way, and run- 
ning into the bank badly wounded one of the shaft-horses. 
At sunset arrived at the Lesser Kara-Chai, and found the 
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descent as bad as at the other river, but the waggons were 
lowered down without accident. Halted here, encamped for 
the night, and paid the people. 

Mr. Clegg, engineer, passed us to-day on his road to Hir, 
in charge of 75 camels. Mr. Fitzjames set off and reached 
the first bill with one waggon ; also Mr. Rassam with several 
small ones. 

• June 23. — At daylight I proceeded on with the four artil- 
lery waggons, and, after a hard day’s work, at sunset, reached 
the plain about three miles from Antioch ; encamped for the 
night, and paid the people. I went down to Suedia to ex- 
plain what we were doing to you, and to clear up the change 
of your arrangements made by me on June 21. 1 returne I 

to the waggons during the night. 

Fifty camels and twenty nudes were loaded and sent from 
the camp by Mr. Charlewood. The cameleers were the most 
troublesome, boisterous set we had had anything to do with 
yet. 

Mr. Fitzjames and Mr. Rassam, having 103 men and 20 
bullocks, got their waggons to the top of the Zigzag Hill with 
great difficulty, lightening the waggons, and carrying portions 
of the loads up the hill by hand; nearly killed one of the 
natives by the falling of a plate of iron. 

Ju7ie 24. — Proceeded on with the waggons at daylight: at 
9 A.M. arrived and encamped at the Bridge of Antioch. I 
went on to examine the road, to the village of Gruzelburj, 
about one hour up the right bank of the Orontes ; found the 
road ran through the plain a few yards from the bank of the 
river, and to be very good, with the exception of one place, 
afterwards repaired by Lieutenant Murphy. 

This day Mr. Charlewood made another attempt with a raft 
of keelsons up the Orontes, having four of our men, and 21 
natives : the tracking, as usual, was extremely difficult and 
dangerous, the raft often capsizing and diving completely 
under water. It was very hard work for the officer and his 
men, who, continually wet and burnt up during the da}^ 
were cold and comfortless on the banks of the river at night. 
However, by the most praiseworthy perseverance, they reached 
within a mile of Antioch on June 28, when the natives, tired 
of their bargain, and disgusted with the hard work, deserted 
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them : and not being able to get any assistance from Antioch, 
3lr. Charlewood and liis party returned to Suedia, having 
left their raft in charge of a native living on the bank of the 
river. The raft could not be hauled over some of the falls, 
and was therefore repeatedly taken to pieces, dragged round 
|)y land, and launched again on the upper side of them. 

Jutie 25, 6 A.M. — I left Mr. Eden in charge of two Avaggons 
at the bridge, to await the arrival of Mr. Fitzjames with his ; 
I went on with the other two (having increased their loads 
from Mr. Eden’s waggons) to the village of Guzelburj, 
discharged the loads, and proceeded back towards Suedia. At 
sunset halted, bivouacked for the night in a cornfield about 
four miles from Antioch ; found near us Mr. Fitzjames and his 
waggons. During the night the fieldmen arrived in charge of 
two artillerymen. 

June 26. — At daylight I proceeded on, and reached the 
Hill of Difficulty at 3 p.m. Found collected here loads by 
Captain Estcourt and Mr. Eassam, in a number of two- 
wheeled ^ arabas,’ a species of waggon exceedingly well-adapted 
for these rough and hilly roads : they resembled the wine- 
carts of Spain and Portugal, and were drawn by from four to 
twelve oxen; they usually carried from 10 to 16 cwt., but 
fre(|uently broke down with these loads. 

Leaving Sergeant Quin to load the artillery waggons from 
the materials on the hill, I proceeded on to the camp to 
report my arrival to you, and joined the waggons again during 
the night, ready for starting in the morning. 

Mr. Fitzjames reached to-day, with his waggons, within a 
short distance of Antioch. 

Ju 7 ie 27. — Having collected 60 natives to man the drag- 
ropes, at daylight I started with the two artillery waggons 
for Guzelburj; arrived there on the morning of June 29; 
unloaded the waggons, and crossed them and horses, in the 
ferry-boats, to the opposite bank of the river; bivouacked 
here for the night. 

This day Omar Effendi visited and informed Lieutenant 
Murphy that the Pacha had ordered him to remain at Antioch 
until the removal of the stores of the Expedition from Suedia 
to the next depot was completed, and to give every facility to 
that effect. 
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June 30. — At daylight put the loads brought by the two 
waggons into six of the river-boats, and ordered them up to 
Djezzer Hadid ; this done, cut across the fields with the two 
empty waggons into the Djezzer Hadid road. Arrived at the 
bridge at 1 1 A.M., and sent the horses back to assist Mr. Eden 
in getting up with his two waggons, now joined by those of 
Mr. Fitzjames, who arrived at Antioch on the morning of 
the 27th. 

Mr. Eden passed over the bridge and through Antioch, 
having about 60 of the townspeople to drag the waggons : 
they were a very riotous, unruly set ; it was with great diffi- 
culty lie got out of the town and suburbs, and finding the 
road very bad for some miles beyond, Mr. Fitzjames was set 
to work to repair it, by Captain Estcourt’s order. 

Mr. Eden arrived at Djezzer Hadid on July 1. Employed 
ourselves in getting the waggons over the bridge. During 
the day four boats arrived from Gruzelburj, reporting the 
other two to be on their way. In the afternoon Captain 
Estcourt passed by on his examination of the road from 
Djezzer Hadid to Chindarees. On his return, he pronounced 
this part of the road impassable for the loaded waggons, 
and consequently determined on taking up the following 
line of transport — from Giizelbiirj up the Orontes to the 
Kara-Su, by which river the boats were to enter the Lake of 
Agha Denghis, and work their way across to Murad Pacha. 
This arrangement was good for many reasons ; it gave us 18 
or 20 miles of easy water-carriage in the direction of Jlir, 
and the stores were landed on a good road within six hours 
of Chindarees ; also a considerable gain in point of time, as 
the waggons depositing their loads at Guzelburj returned 
so much the sooner for fresh loads, while the halco (waggoner) 
kept the waggons supplied from Murad Pacha to Bir — tlius 
making our progress constant along the whole line. 

July 2. — Mr. Fitzjames took charge of the Guzelburj 
depot, and received the first division of arabas and small 
waggons from Suedia. 

Between July 2 and July 5, by Captain Estcourt’s order, 
I sent all the loads we had brought to Djezzer Hadid down 
the river, and so on across the lake to Murad Pacha, to 
which place Mr. Eden proceeded (by the old road) with 
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the empty waggons, picked up his loads, and made the best 
of his way to Bir. 

I was ordered back to the camp at Snedia, and on my 
return, on the night of July 6, found Mr. Charlewood 
bivouacking on the top of the Zigzag Hill, having arrived there 
that evening with a section of the ^ Tigids ’ and flat-boat on 
wlieels. The countrypeople for the dragropes and oxen had 
been collected with great difficulty, and took every opportunity 
of deserting. The waggons had also broken down repeatedly, 
causing many vexatious delays. 

July 7, 6 A.M. — I arrived at th^ camp, and reported 
myself. Found the artificers hard at work making waggons. 

July 8. — Sent off three arabas with engine-work, and a 
caravan to Birejik of 36 mules, 24 carrying the ammunition.. 
Struck the store-tent, and sent the observatory and a round 
tent with the caravan. Mounted the first of the ‘ Euphrates ’ 
boilers, and took it into the road ready for starting. 

July 9. — 8ent off 20 laden mules to join the others, and 
a party under Corporal Clark to take charge of the whole. 
Sent two tents with them. Artificers working hard and in 
extra hours to complete the ironwork of the waggons before 
starting for Birejik. Sent carpenters out to repair the 
broken waggons on the road, and by them some money to 
jMr. Charlewood, who was still working his way with the 
section and flat. Three section waggons being completed to- 
day, mounted the sections, and got them into the road ready 
for starting. 

On July 10 you left for Birejik, giving me instructions as 
to the method of carrying on the transport, and which to 
the utmost of my power, and as far as circumstances would 
permit, were put into execution. 

There remained at the camp at this time the following 
heavy weights : — 

5 Boilers of the ‘ Euphrates.’ 

• 3 „ „ ‘ Tigris.’ 

14 Half-sections of the ‘ Tigris.’ 

2 Cylinders and 2 bedplates of the ‘ Euphrates.’ 

2 „ „ ‘Tigris.’ 

1 Diving-bell. 

1 Flat-boat. 
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^Il^ Also about 100 loads of plank and beams. Sent you a van by 
horses to Guzelburj, 150 camel-loads of coal, and other 
things to Bir, and 25 araba-loads of machinery to GuzeK 
burj. 

The heavy weights were transported to Guzelburj on 
waggons made by our carpenters and smiths of country timber, 
and keelsons, beams, and long timber of our own. Our car- 
of tho penters and smiths are entitled to the highest credit for their 

heavy energy and unwearied labours : they had always to work 

extra hours, and frequently to make journeys from the camp 
to the road at night for the repair of the broken waggons. 
They constructed three waggons for the boilers, five section 
and four timber waggons, three small ones made of gun- 
slides, and other small wood ; also 15 two-wheeled arabas. 
Some sledges were made, but did not answer, excepting that, 
when empty, they were useful in training our oxen. From 
Guzelburj the stores were tracked up the Orontes in our two 
Raft of flats, and four other boats ; also a raft of pontoons was used 
pontoons, occasionally, and four or five native boats kept constantly 
going. From the Orontes they passed into the lake by the 
Kara-Su, and passed on to Murad Pacha, where they deli- 
vered their loads. 

In officers and men, you left me all our small means could 
afford — indeed, all I asked for and felt entitled to — to accom- 
plish my task. The officers were Messrs. Charlewood and Fitz- 
james ; Mr.. Eassam, interpreter ; and about the middle 
period of the transport. Dr. Staunton, leaving for Birejik, 
was relieved by Mr. Ainsworth. The following are the 
names of the artillerymen, carpenters, seamen, &c. : — 



Artillerymen. 

Seamen. 

Maltese. 


Job Vains, smith. 

Wm. Wright. 

Michacle 

List of 

Edw. Harrison, smith. 

Peter Lanrie. 

Brilfa. 

men em- 
ployed on 
the trans- 

John Waddle. 

John Hunter. 

Swiiroff. 


John Clark. 

Sliicliina 

port from 

Carpenters. 

Fran. Hoffman. 

5 Greeks. 

Suedia to 
I^urad. 

Wm. Frew. 

John Brown. 


Pacha. 

Wm. Jackson. 

Wm. Watt. 

D. Sucho. 

Thos. Jones. 



The removal of the stores from Suedia to Guzelburj 
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^as effected by myself, Mr. Charlewood, and about three- 
fourths of our men— the remainder being with Mr. Fitz- 
james, receiving the stores at Guzelburj, and taking them 
across the lake to Murad Pacha; but it frequently hap- 
pened that our waggons broke down near Antioch, in 
which case they were left to Mr. Fitzjames to repair and get 
on. 

Dr. Staunton and Mr. Ainsworth had, in their turn, ample 
employment, as our sick list generally exceeded half our 
numbers ; but their aid was always kindly given when re- 
quired, and our work often essentially served by their as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Charlewood and myself were alternately laid up by 
hurts for a few days, and of course the work then devolved 
on the one. On August 25 Mr. Fitzjames was laid up with 
a brain-fever from exposure to the sun, and did not recover 
from the effects of it until September 30. Mr. Charle- 
wood then took charge of Guzelburj, and the road and 
camp fell to me. 

IJaving cleared and given up the camp at Suedia, on 
September 7 I arrived at Guzelburj with the last of 
the heavy weights, two boilers, flat-boat, ^^and diving-bell. 
I here received a letter from you, ordering me to proceed to 
Bir, immediatel 3 '^ ; and on September 9, having made 
all the necessary arrangements with Mr. Charlewood for 
bringing up three broken waggons and some plank remaining 
on the road, also the remainder of the men and stores from 
Guzelburj to Murad Pacha, I proceeded on to Birejik, and 
arrived there on September 12. 

During the transport from Suedia to Guzelburj, the small 
arabas were generally taken by the countrypeople for a 
sum of from 180 to 250 piastres, and seldom broke their 
contracts except by the breaking-down of the waggons ; but 
the heavy waggons always by our people, and under the su- 
perintendence of myself or Mr. Charlewood. A division of 
eight or ten waggons, on an average, took 1 1 days in reach- 
ing Guzelburj, and usually had from 60 to 150 bullocks, and 
upwards of that number of men to man the dragropes ; our 
men guiding the poles, fixing the tackle-chains, ropes, screw- 
jacks, anchors, and other contrivances, by which they were 
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CONTINUATION OP THE TRANSPORT: 

got along, hauled over hills, through swamps, and righted 
when capsized. 

The difficulties we contended with were all but insurmount- 
able, the first and most vexatious being either from the du- 
plicity and insincerity in the professions of Ibrahim Pacha, 
or the almost utter want of attention in the under-authorities 
to his orders, to facilitate the transport of the Expedition ; 
either of these causes was sufficient, and did produce the 
most destructive delays in getting the stores from Suedia to 
Birejik, and subsequently in the descent of the Euphrates. 
To lessen these ill effects (for they were never completely re- 
moved) we were kept in constant communication with the^ 
Pacha. 

The Mutsellim of Antioch and Omar Effendi were certainly 
the two most zealous of the Pacha’s officers in our cause, but 
even they did not by any means keep pace with our ex- 
pectations. 

Secondly, the countrypeople never worked willingly for 
us ; all was done by force, and they deserted with their cattle 
whenever an opportunity offered, leaving us often in the 
most critical situations. 

Thirdly, the steep and rugged roads in many places, the 
two Kara-Chai rivers, numerous streams and swamps, could 
only be passed by the waggons by the utmost exertions and 
most incessant labour of the officers and men who accom- 
plished it. 

F uurthly, the extreme heat of the days was very distress- 
ing to our people ; none escaped sickness, and one poor fellow 
(James Brown, seaman), when just within sight of Antioch 
on July 23, with the second division of heavy waggons, was 
attacked with brain-fever, and died in a few days. 

Again, our supply of money was very irregular, causing 
frequent delays, as nothing could be done except by payment 
on the spot ; the Syrian people, as far as we were concerned 
with them, from the highest to the lowest, being ‘ completely 
destitute of all principle of honour or good faith in any of 
their dealings.’ 

The country people employed by us were paid, each man, 
three piastres a day, a sheikh Jen, a cowass or inferior officer 
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rom eight to twelve ; but for good services they frequently 
eceived presents of various kinds. 

Lastly, the continual breaking-down of our waggons 
wrought us the most indescribable troubles and disappoint- 
iients. 

This concludes the report of the transport, from Guzel- 
)urj to Murad Pacha, that came under my superintend- 
ence ; and as I have been favoured by your approbation of 
ny exertions, I naturally feel doubly indebted to those 
officers and men, who, placed under me, have on all occasions 
10 zealously and successfully devoted their whole energies 
ind efforts to its accomplishment. 

' I have the honour to be. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

E. T. CLEAVELAND, Lieutenant R.N. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

SUMMARY OF JOURNAL (1835), BY ACTING LIEUT. 

(NOW CAPTAIN) E. P. CIIARLEWOOD, R.N. 

APPX. April 27, 1835. — At last the * George Canning’ transport, 
at anchor off the mouth of the 0 routes, was cleared out. 
Providence had so far been favourable to our enterprise: 
for, in spite of the dangerous surf and shallow bar across the 
mouth of the river, all our stores were safely landed, and rioi 
a life lost in this hazardous work. Possibly years hence wf 
may live to see a harbour constructed at the entrance of ihh 
river. 

Scene in Our camp was indeed a busy scene. A number of the 
camp. selecting and laying out camel loads; but the 

principal work was the preparation for the building of the 
smaller steamer (the ‘Tigris’), in consequence of the refusal 
of Ibrahim Pacha to allow us to proceed into the iriterioi 
towards the Euphrates river. Onr Colonel was determined 
to show that we were not to be stopped ; he proposed, there- 
fore, to put the ‘Tigris’ together, with the view of convey- 
ing our stores up the Orontes to Antioch, or beyond it if 
practicable. 

April 28. — We had not yet finished with the surf on 
the bar of the river. Our consort, H. M. S. ‘Columbine,’ 
had sent her launch for water ; the boat was returning heavily 
Bangers of laden at 4 r.M., through this dangerous surf, and we on 
shore were watching her closely. As she approached the 
surf, some heavy seas rolled into her, and in a short time it 
was evident she would be wrecked. Boats were instantly 
sent to the rescue, and the whole crew safely brought on 
shore. My boat being the smallest was soon swamped, and 
the crew sent sprawling into the surf — fortunately, however, 
within reach of the launch, which was then grounded on 
the bar. 
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April 29. — The Colonel having ordered Cleavcland and APPx. 

myself to survey the Orontes, with the view of ascertaining 

li„\v far it was navigable for the ^Tigris’ steamer, we pre- Proparc a 
|,ared a raft, and started at 10 a.m. with fifteen men, two 
[,oats, and ten days’ provisions. 

The Orontes winds througli a level plain for a])out 4A 
miles. It then enters fi gorge in the mountains, and becomes 
a series of rajfids until it reaches Antioch, a distance of about 
3.3 miles by the windings of the river. The entrancti of this 
gorge is marked by a perpendicular red-coloured clilT, about 
100 feet high. We completed our survey to this point satis- Survey of 
factorily, finding the river very rapid— four miles an hour— 
and an average depth of nine feet. Our raft proved a seri- 
()\LS impediment, the boats being unable to tow it after the 
lirst two miles ; and tracking became excecidingly difficult, 
owing to the brushwood growing upon the banks. After cou- 
sidijrable toil, we succeeded in advancing a quarter of a mile 
ii[> the gorge beyond the red cliff ; here we found the river 
narrowed to about thirty feet, and rushing down between the 
rocks in a perfect torrent, rendering it (piite impracticable 
tor the raft. Cleavelaiul therefore decided to return at once 
to tlie camp, and, if necessary, proceed with the survey with- 
out the raft or l)oats. 

The Colonel being anxious to obtain a further survey of 
tl:e river, and especially with the view of ascertaining 
wlicther there was a sufficient depth of water in this torrent 
for the steamer, we (Cleave! and and myself) started early Soimdiiifv 
ill tlie morning of Alay 2, with the necessary lead-lines, tliotomnt. 

for sounding the torrent. On reacliing the surface « of 
tile rock on the left bank of the river, and overlianging the 
lataract, we set to work with our lead-lines, &c., ljut in vain ; 
the current was too rapid for the lead to reach the bottom. 

Wliat was to be done ? To return to the camp and report a 
fulure to the Colonel, who allowed nothing to be impossible, 

(|uite out of the question. We therefore decided to take 
it in turns to jump in ! and if the bottom could not be 
leached with our feet, it would be a clear proof there was 
•sufficient water for the steamer. Accordingly, Cleavcland, 

was my senior officer, and claimed his right to take the land’s first 
first leap, stripped off his clothes, and, a long and light rope 

H H 2 
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having been secured round his waist, he leaped into tbr 
torrent, rushing past some twelve feet below where we wen 
standing, lly keeping his arms stretched out horizontally, hi; 
head did not go under water as he was dashed down tlie fall 
Fortunately, also, T veered out the rope, so as not to check tlu 
speed with which lie shot past me, so that, about forty 3'arcl: 
lower down, he was tossed into an eddy-current close to ? 
sandbank, where lie safely landed. My turn now came 
and, having made every preparation, T leaped in, holding 
arms up in a line with my body. I imagine that by thi: 
means I must have gone down some feet under water. Con- 
sciousness must then have almost entirely left me. I wai 
aware that I was under the water, and admiring it as i- 
rushed past sparkling like diamonds. This sensation, wdiici 
was more one of pleasure than of pain, is all I can remem- 
ber, until I awmke to the fact that I was lying half out of tlu 
water, with (deaveland standing over me in ecstacies at find 
ing I was not drowned. It appeared that when I went undo 
Avatcr, Cl(‘ayeland became alarmed, and tried to pull me nj 
as I passed down the torrent; but tho more he pulled, tlu 
deeper I seemed to be forced down, and rapidly shot acrosi 
the stream, first to one side and then to the other, the rop< 
all the time running out of his hands at an alarming rate 
At last, either from its breaking or the end passing out o 
his hands, I came to the surface, and was fortunately sho 
upon the bank where I found myself, Cleavcland having 
hurried down to prevent my floating off again. 

Whether I had felt all that a drowning man would suffer 
it is impossible to say; my impression is, that the wate 
rushing past had stunned me; at all events, I was soon quit 
recovered, and neither Cleaveland nor I felt any bad effect, 
from our novel and rash method of sounding a torrent. W 
returned to the camp on IMay 4, satisfied that the steanic 
could be of no essential service in transporting stores mor 
than four miles up the Orontes. 

The following day (May 5), news having arrived that Ibra 
him Pacha had taken a decidedly hostile step by turning bcac 
100 camels and 50 mules, hired by our agent in Aleppo t 
convey part of our stores to the Euphrates, and Colont' 
Chesney not being a man to stick at trifles, orders wer 
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issued by him to construct the ^Tigris’ steamer, with the 
ostensible view of transporting our stores by the Orontes 
river as far inland as practicable, but principally I suspect to 
impress the Pacha with the fact that, liaving landed here, 
iiotliing should deter us from carrying out the object we bad 
iu view. 

From this date we commenced our operations, first con- 
structing a slipway for the ‘ Tigris,’ and collecting together 
her iron ribs and side-plates. Py (> p.m. the bottom-plates 
^vere all in their places ready to be riveted, and for many 
(lays afterwards the rivet-hammers were at work from day- 
light to dusk. 

A’'arious attempts had been made to obtain baggage animals, 
but in each ease Ibrahim Pacha’s officers had persisted in 
preventing their proceeding to our camp. On May 22 the 
‘Tigris,’ or rather her iron shell, was pronounced tit to swim, 
and she was successfully launched into the river in the pre- 
S(mce of a large concourse of Syrians and Arabs, whose ex- 
chiinations of ‘ Mashallah ! ’ at seeing iron float on water, 
)vero veiy amusing. Mrs. Barker, the wife of Mr. Barker, 
bite Consul-General at Alexandria, christened tlie \essel with 
a bottle of Lebanon wine. 

The engines were now fitted in her, and by May 29 she 
was ready for a triaLtrij). The less said about these trial- 
trips the better, for they were far from promising, either 
with reference to sp('ed or steerage; but they nevertheless 
produced, to the fullest extent, all the good we hoped for. 
Ibrahim Pacha evidently had at lust discovered we were not 
to be stopped, and on INlay^ 30 — the day after our first trial- 
trip — changed his tactics, and sent ns an intimation to the 
effect that he woidd not only allow us to proceed, but pro- 
mised to give us every possible assistance. 

The greatest (ictivity pjrevailed in our camp upon the 
arrival of this news. The ‘Tigris’ was gradually hauled up 
and taken to pieces in sections, commencing from the bow. 
i'arpcuiters constructed flat platforms on strojig axles aiid 
ftdieels for the conveyance of the boilers, diving-bell, Ac., 
'Ufli of these articles weigliing between 2| and 4 tons. 

The bedplates of the engines of both steamers were also 
■ided with axles and wheels for travelling, and indeed all 
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sorts of ingenious contrivances were hit upon. Our two lanr^ 
flat-boats, built to convey our boilers through the surf on tlio 
bar of the Orontes, were fitted like waggons, but with the 
addition of large masts and sails to help them along wlien 
the wind was fair. Horses and oxen were broken in— or 
rather pretended to be broken in — by a knowing old artillery- 
man, who at last was punished so severely by an old bull, 
which rushed at him and damaged his ribs, that poor JNIac- 
donald was obliged to abandon his breaking-in for a less 
dangerous occupation. 

I must here mention that for a considerable length of 
time a large party had been occupied constructing a roiid 
over the very difficult country between the camp and Antioeli, 
a distance by road of about 23 miles ; the remainder of 
the country to the Euphrates (altogether about 140 miles 
from the camp to Birejik) being comparatively easy to 
travel over. Up to this time all were in good health, not- 
withstanding the weather, which had been very variabb', 
generally very hot with heavy thunderstorms at night, the 
rain pouring through our tents and soaking our beds and 
clothing. 

On June 4 the bar of the Orontes was again a source of 
anxiety. Two Turks attempted to cross it in a small boat, 
and were instantly capsizcid in the surf. Seeing tliat the 
case was hopeless, unless an attempt was made to save thoiii, 
Nofiinan (an able seaman) and I obtained a long line and 
proceeded to the nearest point of dry land, and then Avaded 
out to the drowning men, who were fixst drifting out to 
in the current of the river; fortunately we reached them ])e- 
fore they had drifted beyond the full tether of our rope, ai 
we were all pulled on shore together. 1 do not know Avhe- 
tber the gratitude of a Turk is proverbial, but in this instance 
these fellows, on being safely landed, took their clothes oh, 
wrung them, put them on again, and then walked off without 
uttering one word ! 

Up to June 24, 490 camels and about 105 mules bad bcei 
sent off to Port William on the Euphrates, laden with oiii 
small stores. Some 200 men had also carried to Anfiocl 
various pieces of angle iron which could not be conveyed oi 
the backs of animals over the mountainous country. 
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this was as nothing compared to the undertaking then before 
us— namely, the transport of the heavy weights. Four 
artillery waggons, laden with sections of the ^Tigris,’ and 
drawn by horses purchased by the Expedition, had been sent 
away ; the horses were, however, so imperfectly broken in for 
drawing, that the prospect of the waggons making a mode- 
rately quick journey was not very promising. 

Finding that the long wooden keelsons of the two steamers 
could not be conveyed past the intricate windings of the road 
between our camp and Antioch, the Colonel decided on 
making the attempt to track them up the river to Antioch, 
and entrusted this duty to me. Accordingly I started with 
four of the longest pieces of keelsons, four English sailors, 
twenty-one natives, and a boat. 

The river, after the first 4^ miles, being one series of 
rapids over rocks, with occasional weirs built right across, 
our labours were not only severe but hazardous in the ex- 
treme; each piece of timber had to be dragged up these 
rapids separately. 

]]y June 28 we succeeded in arriving within one mile 
of Antioch, but in a pitiable plight —two of our l^nglish 
sailors, as well as myself, having lost our shoes in the water, 
besides other portions of our clothing, from the repeated 
upsetting of the keelsons when secured together as a raft. 
But the prospect of siu*cess, and the consecpient disappoint- 
ment of every dismal expectation of some evil prophets left 
ill the camp, quite rewarded us for our exertions and mis- 
haps. However, a sad blow to our hopes occurred this fore- 
noon. 

We had arrived at a bend of the river wliere the water 
became a shallow torrent for a considerable distance, quite 
impassable for my keelsons. It was therefore decided to 
convey them overland to the next bend of the river. The 
boat was accordingly at once sent across with a few of our 
men, but on our return we found that all the rascals left 
behind had deserted. This obliged us to leave the ke(‘lsons 
properly secured and return to the camp. A few days after- 
wards it fell to the lot of Mr. Fitzjaines to complete the 
transport of my late charge to Antioch. 

Arriving at the camp on June 29, I found consider- 
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able progress had been made in despatching the light articles 
by camels and mules ; preparations were also going forward 
for the serious portion of the transport. Several of tlte 
moderately heavy loads, such as the ^ Tigris ’ sections, a flat- 
boat on wheels, &c., had already started, but the heavy boilers 
and diving-bell still remained. Messengers with broken 
axles, wheels, &c., were constantly arriving from the waggon- 
trains already on the road, and many waggons were tempo- 
rarily abandoned from the desertion of the natives with their 
oxen. 

Up to July 4, I had been very busy sending off light 
waggons, and helping others on the road out of their difli- 
culties — also getting them up the first and most difficult hill, 
which rises abruptly from the plain of Suedia, about four 
miles from the camp. This hill, celebrated in the annals of 
the Expedition on account of the many hard days’ work it 
afforded, is the worst on the whole line to Antioch, and was 
christened the ^ Hill of Difficulty,’ or ‘ Zigzag Hill,’ our 
engineers having made a rough and scarcely practicable zig- 
zag road up it. All our heavy weight.s had at first to be 
dragged up this hill with tackles attached to anchors sunk 
into the earth at each turning of the road, and screwjacks 
a]3plied at the rear of the waggons. Ultimately, having 
broken several anchors, we adopted the plan of dismounting 
the boiler from its wuiggon, and then parhiicldimj it up the 
hill — in other words, we fairly rolled it over and over until it 
arrived at the summit. An advance of 100 yards was in 
some cases a good day’s work. 

A summary of my journal when in charge of one train 
of waggons may give a tolerable idea of the difficulties en- 
countered. The train consisted of two boilers, weighing 3^ 
and 4 tons respectively, each mounted on a low four-wheeled 
truck — an engine bedplate w'^eighing 2^ tons, fitted with axles 
and wheels, and a flat-boat, also fitted with wheels. 

July 5. — We expected a large muster of men and oxen at 
daylight this morning to convey this train, but only 25 men 
and 22 oxen arriving, we started with the bedplate alone, hut 
had not proceeded a quarter of a mile when the guiding-pole 
broke; this was repaired, and in an hour’s time we were 
off again, arriving at dusk at the ^ Hill of Difficulty,' 
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after sundry disasters, and sleeping by the side of the bed- 
plate. 

At daylight we found that the whole of the men had 
deserted with their oxen. We therefore returned to the camp, 
where the flat-boat was ready for a start, eight of our horses 
having been attached to it, and twenty Syrians to man the drag- 
ropes. A large mast was fitted, and the sail hoisted to a fair 
and fresh wind. Away we went in gallant style, the men 
and horses having little to do excepting to direct the course 
by the guiding-pole. All went well upon the smooth plain, 
but upon entering a narrow lane three miles from the camp 
a large stone caught one of the forewheels, and broke off 
the axle and guiding-pole. It was now too late for any 
further work; all therefore returned to the camp ready for 
the boilers, having first tilted the boat over into a ditch to 
clear the road. 

Through the great exertions of our Colonel and the autho- 
rities of Antioch, a large collection of Syrians with their oxen 
was made: 70 oxen and 80 dragropemen were now attached 
to the largest boiler and waggon, and a few less to the 
smaller boiler. We started in the afternoon, and at dusk 
arrived close to the flat-boat, which was now in a fit state to 
proceed on its journey. Here we bivouacked for the night. 
Four cowasses had been sent from Antioch to look after the- 
men and prevent their running away ; we found them par- 
ticularly useful in this respect. 

At daylight an additional supply of oxen and men arrived 
for the flat-boat. All three waggons, therefore, started to- 
gether, ])ut the road was so loose and uneven that our pro- 
gress was not very satisfactory ; however, at sunset we found 
ourselves at the foot of the Zigzag Hill. The jackals seemed 
to consider us as intruders here during the night, for they 
howled incessantly, and one managed to get on the top of one 
of the boilers and vsteal a piece of meat, although men were 
lying down in all directions about it. One of the ^ Columbine’s’ 
officers, wlio stayed all night with us at the camp, was so 
alarmed at the howling jackals, that he sat up with his pis- 
tols in hand, and could not be induced to sleep on shore 
again. 

When the light had again appeared, we set to work with 
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the bedplate^ and in two hours succeeded in dragging it by 
main force to the top of the hill, and by noon the flat-boat 
was placed by the side of the bedplate, having capsized and 
rolled over the side of the road in consequence of one of the 
forewheels getting jammed under the bottom of the boat. 
Fortunately, it had only a moderate fall of about ten yards. 

The smaller boiler was now taken in hand ; 100 oxen 
were attached to it, and all the men manned the drag- 
ropes. The signal was given, and a rush made with such 
goodwill that the boiler ran nearly up to the first turning of 
the zigzag road ; here, however, it stuck, and could only be 
moved forward inch by inch with tackles attached to anchors 
in front, and screwjacks applied to the rear of the waggons. 
Jly sunset we had only advanced to the first turning of the 
road, about 100 yards from the foot of the hill ; here, unfor- 
tunately, the guiding-pole was broken, and we were occupied 
until it was dark in repairing it. No time was lost in the 
morning, so that by noon we felt great pride in beholding the 
first boiler on the summit of tho ITill of Difficulty, by tho 
side of its smaller brothers, — the bedplate and flat-boat. 

And now for the largest boiler ! A few men and oxen 
had stolen away during the night ; still, from the experience 
we had gained with the first boiler, we did not despair. 
A])out 90 oxen were yoked to it, and, in addition, tackles 
were brought down to each side of the waggon, and 
fastened to heavy anchors sunk into the earth at the first 
turning of the road. A general rush was then made, and 
‘away the boiler went right up to the turning of the road 
without one stop ; the men became frantic with their success, 
screeching and yelling with excitement. It was impossible 
to persuade them to stop at the turning ; on they would rush, 
and round the pole and fore axletree would turn to suit the 
next length of the zigzag road. The strain was far too great, 
the pole broke, and the boiler toppled over and fell with the 
waggon on its side, and partly overhanging the precipitous 
side of the road. By the greatest mercy no one was hurt, 
although one or two escapes were marvellous. No further 
progress could be made this day ; but before lying down to 
rest the boiler was remounted, and the shortened pole again 
put in its place. 
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During this day a native had brought me a beautiful 
water-melon, upon which I contemplated breakfasting the 
following morning. Accordingly, after picketing ray horse 
close to me, I put my melon into a carpetbag to make a 
pillow, and being very tired, soon fell sound asleep. When 
I awoke in the morning I found, to my surprise, that 
iny head was lying exceedingly low, the carpetbag in fact 
being quite empty — the melon had vanished! No human 
being was stirring, and my horse was standing with his head 
over me, looking so sleepy and so innocent, that I should 
never have discovered the thief, had not one single melon- 
seed still remained on the upper part of his lower lip ! 

I may here remark, that during the whole of my hard work, 
nothing proved to be so refreshing in the evening as tea. 
An old preserved meat-tin served as my kettle, teapot, and 
cup. When each day’s work was over a fire was lighted, and 
the tin full of water placed on it. When the water boiled, 
the tea, sugar, and milk — when obtainable — were introduced. 
No king could relish his supper more than I did this decoc- 
tion, accompanied by a chicken and some wheaten bread. 

And now for the boiler. Notwithstanding the sharp look- 
out kept by the cowasses, the men and oxen had gradually 
slipped away during tlie nights, and when prepared to start 
once more, we found our force reduced to 58 oxen and as 
many men. In vain we toiled on ; every inch of ground in 
advance was obtained by screwjacks applied to the rear of 
the waggon, and by noon we had only advanced some 30 
feet ! Accordingly, after dinner it was resolved to try a new 
method. The boiler was taken off the waggon, and then 
turned over and over as it was rolled up the hill. This 
proved to be by far the most rapid way of progress, for by 
eleven o’clock the following day all four waggons were at the 
summit of the hill, the boilers mounted and ready to proceed; 
but alas I our men and oxen had melted away ; sufficient only 
were left for the bedplate and flat-boat, which were at once 
sent on, and in about five days’ time, after various breaks- 
down, arrived at Antioch. 

The two boilers, however, had to wait several days, and 
upon examination it was found that the roads leading down 
to two mountain torrents on our route were too narrow for 
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the boiler-waggons to pass. My time was therefore occupied 
in widening the road with the few Syrians that could be col- 
lected. 

Nothing of any moment occurred during this work, ex- 
cepting a curious plan adopted to bleed one of the natives, 
whose head It ad become affected by the intense heat of 
the sun. TIic patient was seated upon a stone, and a 
small cord passed round his neck, each end being held 
by a person on either side. The doctor — who evidently 
was a barber by profession — now produced a razor, and 
shaved clean a small spot upon each temple. This being 
accomplished, tlie signal was given to haul upon the cord, 
the natural consequence of which was, our patient’s hice 
became purple, with his eyes starting out of his head ; the 
doctor now placed Ijis razor’s edge upon the riglit temple 
where it had been shaved, and then, with a slight flip of his 
finger upon the back of the razor, skilfully cut a small vein. 
The same operation was repeated on tlie left temple, so that 
two small streams of blood spouted out to some distance on 
either side, the doctor occasionally examining its quality by 
catching a little on a loose; stone. At last he gave the ordm* 
to slacken the cord, when the fountains instantly stopped, and 
the i)atieiit was lielped to his home. Whether this blood- 
letting extraordinary was attended with any good effect I 
never heard, neither did I ever see the poor fellow again. 

One of our own seamen also received a sunstroke at this 
time, and appeared like a drunken man ; he was carried into 
Antioch, and died in a few days. 

The road at length was widened, and oxen and men as- 
semhhid for the two boilers on waggons left on the summit 
of the Zigzag Hill, so on we proceeded in good spirits. We 
made an excellent forenoon’s work until just before dinner- 
time, when, in descending a narrow defile, the fore-truck of 
the foremost and largest boiler- waggon caught against the 
side of a rock, and in an insiant the pole, already damaged 
at the Zigzag Hill, was hopelessly smashed, and the boiler- 
waggon in the rear could not possibly pass. Here was indeed 
a difficulty ! Nothing in the shape of a heavy beam or pole 
was apparently nearer to us than the camp, some eight Jiiiles 
distant. Already I noticed pleasure in the countenances of 
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the men at the prospect of being allowed to return to their 
homes. In a downcast mood, I told them to sit down and 
eat their dinners, and then strolled to a small hovel or house 
a short way off (the only one within a range of some miles), 
to obtain some shelter from the burning heat of the sun. 
The family were squatting round their dish of pilau, to which 
I was invited. I then stretched myself out upon my back, to 
ruminate upon my hard fate, and decide the difficult question 
— what is next to be done ? 

This question was solved in a moment, for upon looking 
upwards my eyes rested upon a great beam which stretched 
along the length of the house, and, in foct, supported the 
whole roof. In an instant I was at my host’s side, and, to his 
amazement, offering to buy his house at a handsome price, 
provided he and his family would clear out instanter. The 
sight of the gold ^ gazis ’ overcame all scruples : by the time my 
men had dined, the house was emptied, and half a dozen 
sailors were to be seen tearing off the roof and rolling down 
the beam. In short, the new pole was fitted, and the 
waggons again on the move, within an hour after dinner- 
time. The pole was nearly double the size of the broken 
one, and I may here add that, although the poles of every 
other waggon were repeatedly broken on their journeys, this 
one arrived triumphantly at Port William, on the Euphrates, 
as sound as when my sailors fitted it. 

To describe a greater portion of the remainder of the 
portage of these two boilers to Antioch would be a repetition 
of much the same disasters — such as the breakage of axles, 
bolts, guiding-poles, &c. The roads constructed down to the 
two mountain-torrents (the two Kara-Chais) were highly dan- 
gerous, and in easing one of the boilers down to the bed of 
the first torrent (at this time nearly dry), the men holding 
back by the dragropes could not check its speed sufficiently ; 
consequently one of the fore-trucks came against a large 
boulder, broke the fan-axle, and maimed the legs of the three 
nearest oxen. In each case where an iron axle was broken, 
a whole day at least was necessarily lost in sending it to 
the camp for repair. 

At length, during the forenoon of August 5, we arrived 
opposite to the gates of Antioch; and as the men were 
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heartily tired of their work, and had become very lazy, wo 
halted close to the bridge across the Orontes and dined, 
that I might avail myself of the opportunity to obtain the 
services of a cowass from the (xovernor, who had been ex- 
tremely attentive to all our requisitions. Accordingly, 
shortly after we had again started for Gfizelburj, a village 
about two miles beyond Antioch, where all the heavy wciglits 
were transported by boats through the Lake of Antioch, and 
up a small river to a place called Murad Pacha, a mag- 
nificently-dressed cowass came strutting after us, and in an 
etpially magnificent voice ordered the cavalcade to stop. I 
felt charmed ! — now at last we had a man who would keep my 
lazy Syrians to their work. We halted in silent expectation 
of the harangue it was supposed he was about to make. 
Judge my surprise when, after the last boiler -waggon had 
stopped, he coolly mounted it, seated himself in a comfortable 
place, and then, with a majestic wave of the hand, directed the 
men to proceed ! This was too m\udi ! — it evidently was my 
turn to act. Jhirning with anger, I again directed the 
waggons to stop, and summoned the cowass to dismount, 
upon which he condescendingly ordered me away: in another 
instant ho was rolling in the dust at the foot of the \vaggon, 
amidst the frantic cheers of the waggon-men. The fellow 
got up in a great passion, put his hand on his pistol, but had 
sufficient presence of mind left to remember that ^ discretion 
is the better part of valour;’ he therefore contented himself 
with showing his contempt for me by sundry scowls, tlnm 
turned on his heel and marched back to Antioch amidst the 
jeers of the waggon-men, who, let me add, worked exceed- 
ingly well for the rest of the afternoon, evidently as a 
reward for my having humbled one of their hated class of 
cowasses. 

We arrived at Gfizelburj the same afternoon, and about 
this time there is a note in my journal to tiie effect that 
Captain Estcourt, Jdeutenant Cleaveland, and myself were 
the only executive officers then fit for duty. Colonel Chesney 
had been alarmingly ill, so much so indeed that the second 
officer in command had notified to us that the Colonel’s case 
was hopeless. To-day, however, our spirits were cheered by 
the news of his convalescence. His kindness and tact in 
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selecting officers for special duties, then trusting them to 
carry out his wishes, and when successful (as was almost 
invariably the case) giving them the fullest credit, liad 
endeared him to all who really had at heart the desire to 
cany tlirough this arduous transport. 

But to return to this miserable little village of Guzel- 
bnrj, with its hovels plastered with buffalo dung, and 
swarming with vermin. Many pleasing recollections are 
brought to my mind with reference to it. It was the head- 
(juarters of my dear friend and brother-officer, Fitzjames, 
who superintended the transport of the stores from thence to 
JMfirad Pacha. 

Upon one occasion wlien I again arrived with some wag- 
gons of boilers, I found everything at a standstill ; all the 
])()atmen had left, and Fitzjames was lying in his tent, 
apparently insensible with a raging fever, his tongue black 
and swollen, with one large blood-red crack across k, his 
Maltese servant being the only person with him. A doctor 
was at once sent for from the hospital whicli had been 
established in Antioch, Upon his arrival ho shook his head 
very sagely, pronounced the case all ))ut hopeless, and re- 
quested the immediate removal of the jmticmt to the hospital. 
To our utter astonishment, Fitzjames upon this ojiened his 
eyes, sliook his head, and muttered, M will die here.’ The 
worthy doctor left in disgust; and as it was necessary for 
me now to remain at (xnzelburj to despatch the heavy 
weights by boats, I made my patient as comfortable as 
possible, and during every spare moment employed myself 
dropping water gently upon his poor tongue, lie took little 
or no medicine, but the water continually moistening the 
tongue evidently had a surprising effect. 

How P'itzjames gradually improved, and at last was able to 
sit upon my horse, supported by me whilst walking by his 
side : — how upon one of these occasions he placed his dear 
kind hand on my head, and with the tears starting from his 
eyes exclaimed, ‘ Had you not backed me up, and refused to 
let the doctor take me to that hospital, I should now be 
dead : I shall never forget your kindness to me ! ’ — how I am 
certain he never did forget it to the date of his death, when 
Captain of H.M.S. ' Erebus,’ in Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated 
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Polar Expedition : — but how in our case he was spared, and 
lived to be the cheerful, jovial spirit of the Euphrates Expe- 
dition, to help us on when sickness and weariness depressed 
us all : — these are indeed reminiscences most pleasing for me 
to dwell upon, but perhaps uninteresting to the general reader. 
Moreover, it is evident my chapter, written with the view of 
giving some idea of the labour and difficulties with which we 
bad to contend in transporting our two steamers from the 
Mediterranean to the Kiver Euphrates, and more especially 
between Suedia and Antioch, is now spun out to its fullest 
extent. Here therefore I must end. 
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APPENDIX X. 

report by the late MR. (AFTERWARDS CAPTAIN) 
JAMES FITZJAMES, R.N. (1885). 

Mouth of thft Orontes, June 183o. 

On June 3, Omar Effendi came from Antioch with a mes- 
sage from Ibrahim Pacha to tiie Colonel, to the effect that 
lie had received orders from Mehemet Ali Pacha, his father, 
to give the Expedition all possible assistance, and that, in con- 
sequence, he (Ibrahim) had ordered the Mutsellim of Antioch 
to collect 1,000 camels and a number of oxen for us. This 
the Colonel had been apprised of by a messenger who arrived 
in the night from Mr. Dibbs. 

Lieutenant Lynch joined us the same evening from Aleppo, 
and the following day attempted to get up the Orontes in the 
‘ Tigris ; ’ but failing in the attempt, we returned, taking the 
bank in several places, and giving her several most severe 
shocks, owing to her bad powers of steerage. 

On the 5th, Y'usuph Saba received orders from Ibrahim to 
repair the road to Antioch, which, however, had been pre- 
viously done by Lieutenant Lynch, but not in a manner to 
admit of the passage of our boilers ; in addition, the recent 
heavy rains have much injured what had been done, particu- 
larly by swelling the two rivers. Great and Lesser Kara-Chai, 
and the numerous streams which cross the line of road to 
Antioch. 

At noon of this day we took the coals out of the ‘ Tigris,’ 
and dismounted her wheels previous to breaking her up ; and 
on the 6th Ideutenant Lynch left to see the Pacha, and with 
orders to get the road cleared between Antioch and Birejik. 
I was this day ordered by the Colonel to commence levelling 
and otherwise clearing obstructions on the road. I began 
about four miles off, with fifty men, most of whom were old 
and almost useless ; but by dint of constant attention, and 
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pointing out each stone which I wished removed, and every 
part I wanted cut away, I succeeded in making about a mile 
and a half tolerably good. I was assisted by Mr. Michel, who 
was of much use to me as an interpreter. Mr. Bell was sent 
on to a hill about four miles from the camp, which from its 
excessive steepness was ascended by a zigzag road to the 
height of about 100 feet, and the remainder of it a very rocky 
road. Here he had 21 men only at work. 

June 7. — I had only 21 men on the road, and they did 
not come till 10 o’clock. 

June 8. — I had great difficulty in procuring men. By 
10 A.M. I had 30, collected by Mr. Michel, who went to 
Yusuph Saba’s. 

At the camp 5/) camels were loaded with great difficulty, 
as the cameleers would only take the lightest loads, and that 
only after a great deal of vexatious talking and quarrelling. 
Three of them cast loads a mile off. 

‘ Tigris ’ was this day hauled up on shore, her engines being 
out, and the men were employed cutting her into eight 
sections. 

June 9. — I had only 21 men, but heard that Mr. Bell had 
45, and Lieutenant Lynch 60 working at the first Kara-Chai. 

I continued working at the road till the 15th, during which 
time I had always more or less difficulty in procuring men. 
Occasionally we had heavy rain and thunderstorms to inter- 
rupt us, and the sun in the middle of the day was very hot. 

In the meantime the ^Tigris’ was cut into eight sections, 
and we got some native carpenters from Antioch to assist in 
making waggons. 200 bullocks also came on the 12tli, hut 
after fruitless attempts to make them draw weights, we dis- 
charged them. . Lieutenant Cleaveland went to see Ibrahim 
Pacha on the 14th, to state the want of attention to his orders. 

Jane 16. — The Mutsellim of Antioch arrived by order of 
the Pacha with 96 men, who carried away some iron ribs of 
the ‘ Euphrates.’ 

June 17. — Sent away 60 camels, loaded after great diffi- 
culty — the heaviest weight was only 600 lbs., and mostly 
under ; also 48 men carrying iron. The Mutsellim and 
the Agha of the district being in attendance on the 18th, 
seventeen horses were bought for drawing the waggons, none 
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of which, however, had ever been in harness before, the owners 
being averse to allow them to attempt to draw, although the 
Mutsellim used his utmost endeavours. 

On June 19 the Colonel ordered me to take the diving- 
bell truck to Antioch, laden with iron sheeting ; but I was 
obliged to desist, as the bullocks would not draw. 

June 20. — At daylight the five platform waggons (under 
Lieutenant Cleaveland and Mr. Eden) started, each drawn by 
four horses, and about 100 men accompanied them. The 
heaviest, however, having been left behind, I was ordered to 
take it on. I therefore started with four horses and thirty men 
at the dragropes, and got it as far as the first stream, about 
three miles from the camp, where we slept in a cornfield. 

June 21. — We worked hard all day, beginning at 3 a.m., 
and, by taking the men from two arabas and a waggon made 
of the gun-slides, laden with iron, I increased our force to 
upwards of 60 men. By means of a tackle, we got it over 
the first hill, to within a mile of where Lieutenant Cleave- 
land was with the other four waggons ; but, owing to the 
great difficulty of getting them up the hill by the zigzag 
road, he ordered me to give him all my men, which in- 
creased his force to 160, who dragged the waggons up one 
by one. 

June 22.— I walked back to the camp, starting at 3 A.M., 
and on my way met 75 camels laden with machinery, stores, 
&c., some of them carrying about 800 lbs. Mr. Clegg accom- 
panied them. I also passed Mr. Rassam, who was bringing 
on the large truck and two arabas laden with iron. In the 
afternoon I started again, by the Colonel’s order, and got one 
waggon to the foot of the large hill. 

June 23.— Got all the waggons to the foot of the hill, 
and the large truck and artillery waggon up the steepest 
part of it. Being, however, obliged to unload the former, 
and make the men carry the plates of iron to the top, the 
iron slipped off the latter at the last turning and nearly 
killed a man. This day we had 103 men and twenty bul- 
locks, all of whom were hardly sufficient to draw the waggons 
one at a time. Fifty-three camels and sixteen mules passed 
during the day, laden with iron, casks, machinery, &c. Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland also rode to the camp from his waggons, 
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and returned again by night. We slept on the top of the 
hill ; and, in the middle of the night. Captain Estcomt 
pas-ed us, on his way to the camp from llirejik. 

June 24. — Lieutenant Cleaveland started from Antiooli, 
and Mr. Thomson, who was carrying the chronometer^, 
Seventy-six men and twenty bullocks dragged the two wag. 
gons to the Grreat Kara-Chai. The largo truck descended 
with great velocity into the river, on account of its iror 
wheels and great weight. The bullocks were taken out, aiK 
the men held on behind with ropes. We crossed the rivei 
at half-past 7 in the evening. 

June 25. — By carrying the loads by hand, we got tin 
waggons up the hill, and descended again into the second o 
Little Kara-Chai, and before dark got them up the hill oi 
the other side. Walking on for an hour, I found Lieuteiiaii 
Cleaveland and two artillerj^ waggons in a cornfield, h 
having discharged his loads at Antioch. The tieldpieces ar 
rived with two artillerymen. 

June 26. — We got by sunset to within three miles of An 
tioch, having passed the most difficult part of the road, an 
occasionally unloading the truck and carrying the iron h 
hand. Eighty-four men to-day. Lieutenant Cleavelan 
passed with the two artillery waggons. 

June 27. — Got both waggons to the gate of Antiocl 
wffiere I found two platform waggons encamped under chare 
of Mr. Eden ; Lieutenant Murphy being employed repairin 
the road to Djezzer JIadid, just outside the town. I sei 
the waggon T brought with Lawrie to the village of Guze 
hurj, on the right bank of the Orontes, four miles al)o\ 
Antioch, where he unloaded and brought it back to be r< 
paired — the pole being broken-- leaving the truck with IM 
Eden. Mr. Ainsworth arrived, having, in company with M 
Bell, taken two boatloads of iron up the lake and to Mun 
Pacha Bridge. 

June 28.-- This morning JNIr. Eden took the trii< 
across the bridge and through the town, which, from tl 
large stones and sliarp turnings, was no easy operation. J 
the afternoon the other two waggons were got through, ai 
all encamped about a mile off. They were dragged throng 
by the tanners, who turned out about thirty in number, 
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addition to the horses. Lieutenant Cleaveland arrived with the APPX. 
other two artillery waggons laden with iron, and Mr. Charle- . 

^v^ood, who had brought four keelsons up the Orontes from the Keelsons 
(•amp. Lieutenant Cleaveland returned thither in the even- YP 

T • 1 1 . . . Orontes. 

iiig. Lieutenant Murphy was at this time working in the 
iiouse hired for the expedition, where we always lived when 
at Antioch. 

Jaw 29. — Captain Estcourt arrived, and having ordered 
iiie to repair the road towards Djezzer Hadid, I proceeded 
to St. Paul’s Gate, and set thirty men to work, who however 
did but little, as they were very lazy, and the cowass who was 
with them did nothing. Lieutenant Cleaveland passed on 
to Guzelbiirj with his two artiller}^ waggons, and Captain 
Kstconrt went down to the camp. In tlie evening Omar Omar 
Eifeiidi paid us a visit, and said that he had been orderc^d by 
Ibrahim Pacha to remain at Antioch till (iverything belong- assi.-t us. 
ing to the Expedition had passed, the Pacha being then at 
Adiina. 

Jam 30. — lieutenant Cleaveland took the two artillery Artillery 
waggons, whi(;h went to Guzelbiirj yesterday, to Djezzer 
JIadid Bridge in country boats to join Air. Eden s waggons. JLid'id. 
Captain Estcourt having directed me to take the four keelsons 
which had been left about two miles below Antioch on to 
Ouzelhurj, I went thither, having been assured by Omar More k col- 
Effendi that men would be there to bring them np ; but none up 
made their appearance. While there six more keelsons came 
up the Orontes, tracked by some twenty men, who left them 
with the other four. 

July 1. — I took one of our small boats from the place 
^vhere it had been lying with the keelsons np to Guzelbiirj ; 
it was easily rowed up the river, and hauled over the weirs, 

which there are five above Antioch. 

July 2. — Captcaiii Estcourt having directed me to take Take 
charge of tiio depot forming at Guzelbiirj, I pitched two tents 
here, and took up my abode with one seaman ; and this Guzolburj. 
lay the first detachment of two-wheeled waggons, or arahas, 

UTived with some heavy pieces of machinery, and on tlie 
ollowing day one more with iron plates — also two keelsons 
same up the river. 

The road beyond Antioch by Djezzer Hadid having been 
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found too bad, Captain Estcourt determined on sending all 
the things to Murad Pacha by water. 

Guzelburj is situated on the right bank of the Orontes, 
on a point formed by a bend of the river, which is here about 
50 yards wide, 2^ fathoms deep, and the current varying 
from two to three knots per hour. 

There are not above twenty houses, and the inhabitants 

who are, as I was given to understand. Fellahs — gain a, live- 
lihood by their boats, which they work up to Murad Pacha 
Bridge, and up the Orontes, bringing corn to the mills of 
Antioch, and occasionally passengers, besides rushes gathered 
from the lake for mats, &c. 

These boats are 37 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 4 feet deep ; 
perfectly flat-bottomed, and propelled by a man on the stern, 
who pushes with a long pole ; occasionally they have another 
poler forward. 

Large herds of buffaloes come in every evening to be 
milked, finding pasture during the day on the immense 
plains which, extending to the Lake of Antioch, spread 
themselves onwards to the Taurus Mountains. I always 
found the men civil, but probably through fear, as they 
occasionally refused to sell us articles of food. 

The Sheikh was a very nice man and worked hard for us ; 
but he died after I had been there a short time, and his 
successor was very lazy and avaricious, and only got work 
done when obliged to do so by threats of reporting his 
conduct to Ibrahim Pacha, of which he was in great terror. 

After sending four boats to Djezzer Hadid to fetch the iron 
back, and discharging two arabas with heavy machinery, I 
rode down to the camp at Suedia on July 6, by order of 
Captain Estcourt, meeting on my way one of the sections of the 
‘ Tigris ’ on a four-wheeled waggon, and one of the large flat- 
boats, also mounted on four wheels, with Mr. Charlewood, who 
had not sufficient men. All the blacksmiths were working 
hard to complete some waggons for the boilers, and we were 
employed mounting some boilers and sections of the ‘ Tigris ’ 
on their respective waggons, several arabas with machinery 
being sent on with parties of natives, who were paid before- 
hand a certain sum, varying to 200 piastres, for the journey 
to Guzelburj. They seldom or never broke their engage- 
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nieiits, and that only when the waggon broke down, which 
was but too often the case, or had got so immovably fixed 
in a ditch or stream, as to require more energy than they 
possessed to extricate it. 

Thirty-three mules started on the morning of the 8th, 
laden with powder, and the blacksmiths and riveters, to com- 
mence putting up the ‘ Euphrates ’ at Birejik ; and on the 9th 
twenty mules more with rockets and baggage. On the 10th 
the Colonel started with more men and riveters to join the 
powder caravan. 

July 10. — I was this day employed widening the road 
into the Great Kara-Chai with fifteen men, which were all that 
came, notwithstanding our repeated applications for more. 
At this time the flat-boat and three arabas were lying 
broken down between the two Kara-Chais. Having pro- 
ceeded to where the former lay — to wit, in a narrow lane, with 
the wheels axledeep in mud — I received orders from Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland by a Maltese to take Mr. Charlewood’s 
place with the waggons, and send him back to mend the 
road. I therefore proceeded to Antioch, where I found that 
the section of the ‘Tigris’ had passed on to Guzelburj, and 
that the Colonel had gone on to Birejik. 

On the following day I went to Omar Effendi at the serai, 
for an order to get men for the flat. He referred me to the 
Mutsellim, giving me a note for him, which I took to him, 
hut got no men. I therefore wrote again to Omar Eflendi in 
the evening, stating the circumstances. The next day (12th) 
T went out to the flat and waited till 2 r.M., when Ibrahim 
Effendi came with fifty men and ten bullocks ; and after an 
hour’s hard work, aided by his personal exertions, we suc- 
ceeded in extricating the flat from the gutter, and got it to 
the top of the hill over the second Kara-(yhai. At this time 
one cylinder of the ‘ Euphrates’ and another araba were lying 
in a stream near Antioch, broken down. 

July 13. — The flat having a bolt broken, I got it re- 
paired at Antioch, which delayed us till 2 p.m., the men and 
bullocks waiting in the adjoining fields ; but we got it within 
two miles of Antioch, and the next time it broke in three differ- 
ent places ; the last was one wheel splitting in two, not having 
been properly fellored. 1 therefore made the people take out 
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the two gin-poles and baggage, which they carried to Guzel- 
burj, and I discharged them, leaving the boat a quarter of a 
mile from Antioch. ' 

July 15. — Lieutenant Cleaveland sent Frew, the carpenter, 
to repair the flat ; also an order to get the iron then at lljezzer 
Hadid taken to Guzelburj. I accordingly wrote to Omar 
EfFendi to order the boatmen to do as required. 

July 16. — The four paddle-beams arrived, having broken 
down twice near Antioch, and finally halfway to Guzel- 
burj. Mr. Eassam arrived from Gindareez to assist us, 
and Mr. Bell came down from Murad Pacha in a boat, very 
ill. I applied for twenty men, but only got ten, and eleven 
bullocks, which took the flat to Guzelburj. 

July 18. — The iron arrived from Djezzer Hadid in five 
boats, with the diving-bell truck. I completed five good boats 
of 1^ to 2 tons each, and sent them up to Nomad Pacha. 
The following day I sent Mr. Eassam to Suedia with four 
empty arabas. In the evening Lieutenant Cleaveland came 
in to buy necessary articles, such as pitch, rope, &c., and to 
procure money, having left three sections of the ^Tigris’ and 
one boiler broken down near the camp at Suedia. 

July 2 1 . — I commenced repairing the road between Antioch 
and Guzelburj with twenty-six men, and also worked with 
them the following day; and on the 23rd I went out to 
where the section of the ‘Tigris ’ was lying, five miles from 
Antioch, to get it repaired, while Lieutenant Cleaveland and 
Mr. Charlewood passed on to Guzelburj with two sections 
and one of the bedplates of the ‘ E\iphrates ’ on wheels ; but 
one of them and the bedplate broke down one mile from 
Antioch. Lieutenant Cleaveland and Mr. Charlewood went 
back to Suedia, and I got blacksmiths from Antioch to re- 
pair them; the next day the bedplate got on to Guzelburj* 
On July 25 I got the section from Antioch to Guzelburj 
with a party of Turcomans and their bullocks, who had 
remained by it. The following day was employed getting 
the blacksmiths and carpenters to work for the other section 
of the ‘Tigris,’ and having on the 27th sent a carpenter 
to repair it, I got it on to Antioch on the evening of the 
28th, with twenty-seven men and twelve bullocks, which 
were very bad. It then broke down again. It was re- 
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paired the following day and got to Gruzelburj, where I 
found the smallpox raging amongst the inhabitants. 

July 31. — I was obliged to write a strong letter to Omar 
Kffendi about the unwillingness of the men at (xuzelburj 
to start with our machinery; and on August 1, having pro- 
cured seven workmen from Antioch, I loaded the flat with 
heavy pieces of machineiy. 

August 3. — After several fruitless applications at Antioch 
for carpenters to repair the native boats, they at last arrived, 
and the flat started, poled by six men. 

August 5. — Lieutenant Cleaveland sent for me to Antioch 
from Guzel bur) to get money from Mr. Dibbs, and Mr. Char- 
lewood arrived with two boilers of the ^ Euphrates.’ They 
both returned to Suedia the following day ; and the native 
boats having been repaired were launched, four in number, and 
loaded the next day with tlie remainder of the plates of the 
^ Euphrates ’ and some heavy machiner 3 ^ 

August 7. — At 10 a.m. I went to Antioch, where I found 
tliat the seaman, James Brown, had just died at our house, 
wliere he had been lying, attended most kindly by Mr. llaage, 
a Polish surgeon in the Pacha’s service. Dr. Staunton arrived 
a few minutes after his death, and returned again to Suedia. 
Not having any men with me, I judged it expedient to have 
him interred according to the rites of the Greek Church, 
which was done by applying to Mr. Dibbs, and he was buried 
in the Frank burial-ground cast of the town. 

August 8.-— Captain Est court came from El -I Taman, and 
Lieutenant Cleaveland came in for money in the evening, 
which, as was often the case, we borrowed from Mr. Dibbs. 
We .dl three rode down to Suedia in the night. I returned 
the next day with Captain Estcourt and Lieutenant Murphy, 
tlie former going on to El-Haman. 

At this time there 'were ready mounted on waggons at 
Suedia, three boilers, two sections of the ‘ Tigris,’ one cylin- 
der of the ‘ Euphrates,’ and one bedplate of the ^ Tigris,’ 
waiting for men and bullocks, although the Miitsellim of 
Antioch was there. 

On the 12th, Captain Estcourt returned again, and on the 
following day, in company with Lieutenant Murphy and 
myself, paid a visit to Ibrahim Pacha on his return from 
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Adana. He was very civil, spoke much about the affairs of 
Europe, and particularly of the Eussians, whom he said he 
should much wish to go to war with. Nothing was said 
about the Expedition. Omar Eflfendi acted as interpreter. 

The same day, our flat and all the boats returned from 
Murad Pacha, and I loaded the former again the next day 
and sent it off. 

August 14. — Captain Estcourt came to Guzelburj, and we 
sent off to Gindareez, with some trouble, four of the short 
pieces of keelson end-pieces on four horses. 

August 16. — All the boats went again to Murad Pacha with 
loads, two with iron and two with keelsons. Captain Estcourt 
left for El-Haman, and in the evening Lieutenant Cleaveland 
arrived with the other large flat-boat on wheels, having left 
three boilers and a section four or five miles from Antioch ; 
one of the boilers had capsized ; two half-sections came in 
from Suedia with natives, on large two-wheeled arabas, 

August 17. — I sent fourteen horse-loads of plank (‘ tach-i- 
van ’) to Gindareez. In the evening. Lieutenant Cleaveland 
came in, having left the boilers a mile off. The next day 
Lieutenant Cleaveland went back to Suedia, and I got two of 
the boilers to Guzelburj by 11 a.m., but could not get the 
Turcomans to take back the empty w^aggons ; they all crossed 
over the river, and I observed that the natives of Guzel- 
burj would not ferry them over, on account of the dif- 
ference of religious opinions. On the following day, having 
got the other boiler repaired, and procured men from Omar 
Effendi, I took it to Guzelburj with twelve oxen and 
thirty-three men. The same evening the boats returned 
from Murad Pacha. 

August 23.— I went out to the road to bring in a waggon 
drawn by six horses, under charge of Harrison (artilleryman), 
and at Guzelburj loaded our flat and all the boats with 
very heavy machinery, and started them all next day with 
the horse-waggon and its load, sending the horses by the 
north road to Murad Pacha. 

This ends ray proceedings at Guzelburj, as on the 25th 
I was taken ill, and suffered so much from fever as effec- 
tually to prevent my exerting myself at all. Mr. Charlewood 
took my place, and having embarked nearly all the re- 
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mainder of the stores, went to Murad Pacha on Septem- 
ber 24. 

On December 10 Dr. Staunton advised me to go to Port 
William, and finding from Mr. Eden, who had just arrived, 
that the Colonel wished me to go, and also feeling that I 
should not get clear of ague till I did, I made a start for 
Port William, where I arrived on December 16. 

JAMES FITZJAMES. 
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Left Bagdad, accompanied by Mr. Ciiristian Kassam, on Wed- 
nesday, Febniary 1, 1837, and traversed the low level plain 
which stretches far and wide aroniid the City of the Khaliphs 
to the post-house of Diikala. The plain w^as ifi places inter- 
sected by canals of irrigation, and cultivated, especially near 
the River Tigris, but its general feature was barrenness. The 
course of the highway was marked by bleached heads of 
camels, oxen, and mules, and that so distinctly that it would 
have been impossible to liave gone astray, even without a 
guide. It is difficult, how'ever, for a stranger to find his way 
across these plains without such — they are so intersected by 
canals, and the roads are effaced by the rains and drought 
alike. The only objects of interest on this first day’s journey 
were the well-knowm Tomb of Lokman,the ruined castle calkod 
Kalah SakmasT, and a group of date-trees around Khan 
Jidida, our restiiigplace. 

Tlie next day (February 2) wo travelled over a similar 
country, W'aterod by derivatives from the Khalis Canal, itself 
derived from the J)i 3 %alah river; and passed several villages, 
all alike consisting of beehive huts enclosed within mud 
walls, and a few sepulchral tombs with groups of date-trees 
— trees spared probably on account of their sanctit 3 \ We 
rested at JizanT, another lonely khan in the wilderness. A 
heavy thunderstorm during the night rendered the mud very 
slippery the next da 3 ’^ (February 3). We crossed the Khalis 
Canal, where it w^as sixty paces in width, by a bridge of four 
arches. Several wild hoars were met with on the way, and 
we shot a couple of desert grouse {Plhvcles), Just before 
arriving at tlie khan of Delli Abbas, or ‘ Mad Abbas,’ the 
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horse of Pedro, a Portuguese boy who accompanied us, APPX. 

stumbled, and the boy falling on his hand broke the radius . . 

of the right arm. There being no wood, we got some reeds The hoy 
from the canal, and splitting them made a very comfortable ^cciJont. 
contrivance for keeping the parts in apposition; and the elbow 
being bent to relax the biceps, and the arm tied up to the 
chest, the boy was enabled to continue his journey the next 
day, and no untoward symptoms interfered with the slow 
progress of recovery. 

Four miles beyond Delli Abbas (February 4) we came to 
the Hamrin or ‘ Fed Hills,’ justly so named, being for the The Ham- 
most part composed of siipracretaceous red sandstones, very * 

bare and waterworn. Vegetation- was already prolific in 
favoured spots among these hills, and some places were 
clothed with flowering crocus and narcissus. Passing the 
Nahr-rln, or (as Mr. Rich has it) the ‘Nareeii,’ forty feet wide 
by two feet in depth, we came upon an extensive plain, called 
(after a village with a lofty mound attached to it) Kara 
Teppeh — ‘Black or Ruinous Hill.’ The village itself, where we 
rested for the night, contained about 400 huts, and there is 
a small burial-ground on the mound to the south. Mr. Rich,* 
who carried on some excavations here, found urns with bones; 
and he thinks it must have been a Dakma, or place where the 
fire-worshipping Persians of Sassanian times exposed their 
dead bodies. The people call the mound Namax-Kilan Tep- 
peh, or ‘ The Mount of Prayer.’ 

Crossing the Tchaman watercourse the next day (February 
5) by a dangerous bridge, we traversed several ranges of low 
rocky hills, and arrived in the afternoon at Kifri, a small Town of 
town with about 1,200 houses, enclosed within a mud 
wall, and situated at the foot of higher hills to the SE, 

These hills are composed of red sandstone, clay, gypsum, Mineml 
and freshwater limestones, with some beds of salt and bitu- 
minous shales, and they are remarkable for their abundant 
naphtha springs. The hills attain an elevation of from 500 
to fiOO feet above the plain, and course in a reinaikably 
straight line from N. 70° E, to S. 70° W. 

Tliere are many breaks or gaps in this range, through 
which mountain torrents, and in some instances perennial 

* ‘Narrative of a Residence in Kurdistan/ vol. i. p. 13. 
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streams, find their way; and these gaps have for the most 
part been defended by walls in olden times, and the streams 
dammed up. Such, at Kifri, is the Kuri-Chai, or ‘ Dry River,’ 
upon which are some ruins half a mile SE. of the town, 
and east of which is a large high mound containing jars or 
urns with bones, as at Kara Teppeb, and which Rich also 
refers to the epoch of the Sassanian fire-worshippers. This 
country would, from the abundance of naphtha, naturally be 
a favoured place of residence with the fire-worshippers, just 
as was the case with parts of Susiana and Luristan, and a 
few Parsis are still to be met with at Baku on the Caspian 
Sea. There are traces of buildings to be seen around the 
mound at Kifri, having square basements like those at Kasr 
Shirln. Above Kifri itself are also vestiges of a wall and 
fragments of solid buildings, apparently towers of defence ; 
and farther up the torrent are some sepulchral grottoes, in 
which the rocky shelves for the bodies are still visible. 

Seven miles to the SW., on the plain, are the ruins of Eski 
(or ‘ Old’) Kifri. Here is an immense artificial mound, having 
almost perpendicular sides, except where the rains have 
made deep cuts or furrows. Rich dug up urns with bones 
at this place, and he considers it to be another relic of Sas- 
sanian fire-worshippers. There are several other similar 
mounds in the neighbourhood, one of the largest of which is 
called Ash-Tukan. 

Beyond Kifri the plain of Bayad, or Beiat (so called from 
the Turcoman tribe frequenting it), slopes down gradually 
from the Kifri Hills to the Valley of Tchaman. It is culti- 
vated in parts, and dotted with the mounds of Sassanian fire- 
worshippers. Passing one of these mounds with a ruined 
castle (‘Kizzel Kharaba’ of Rich, but our informants called it 
Kiz Kalahsi, ‘ Girls’ or Maiden Castle’), we came to another 
large Sassanian mound, fourteen miles from Kifri, called 
Uniki Imam, from a Mahomraedan tomb, and close by which 
are naphtha springs. 

We arrived the same evenin'g (Monday, February 6) at Tuz- 
Khurmatl, or Khurmati ; but before entering the town had 
to ford the Ak-Su, or White River, a tributary to the Adhim, 
or Adhaym. This stream passes through a gap in the hills, 
which are here designated as the Jebel Ali in Arabic, and Ali 
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Tagh by the Turks, from a * kiimbet ’ (or dome) on one of the 
hills, which is said to commemorate the spot where Ali once 
picketed his horse. 

The population of Tuz-Khurmati is estimated at about 
5,000 souls, and the town is surrounded by gardens of date, 
orange, lemon, fig, apricot, pomegranate, and olive trees. 
The people are Turkish and mostly Ismaelians, and Kich 
believed there were among them Tchiragh Sundirans, or ^ex- 
tinguishers of lights.’ The ruins of an old Christian church 
(Syrian or Chaldean) are met with west of the town. The 
pass in the hills was also in olden times defended by a wall 
with towers, of which all that remains in the present day are 
fragments of a castellated structure and of the wall. 

We passed the next day in exploring the celebrated naphtha 
springs in the hills in the neighbourhood. These springs, 
and the nature of the wells from which they are derived, are 
so minutely described in the Eeport on the geological portion 
of the Euphrates Expedition (published under the title of 
‘Eesearches in Assyria, &c.’) that it is needless to enter 
here upon purely scientific details. Suffice it to say that the 
springs are thermal, that they give off hydrosulphurous 
acid, and that some of them contain salt as well as 
naphtha. The value of the produce of the latter is estimated 
at 20,000 piastres per annum. The decomposition of the 
hydrosulphurous acid also gives birth to deposits of sulphur 
and alum in an effervescent state. It is said that about 
30 pints of naphtha may be skimmed off the surface in 
twenty-four hours. The barometrical indications gave an 
approximate elevation for Tfiz-Khurmatl of 114 feet above 
Bagdad. The plain inclined hence by a very gentle slope 
towards the Hamrin Hills, and there were several mills along 
the course of the river, each of which had a mud tower 
attached to it, in which to post a guard — all the places on the 
Kurdish border being exposed to inroads from robbers of 
that nation. 

As we proceeded in a north-westerly direction on Wed- 
nesday, February 8, the hills kept gradually diminishing in 
height till, about eight miles beyond Tuz-KhurmatT, they 
almost descended to the level of the plain. Halfway be- 
tween Tuz Khurmatl and Ta-uk (‘ Place of Fowls ’) two beds 
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of mountain torrents were passed, as also a ‘kahriz’ or subter. 
ranean channel for conducting water from the hills to the 
plain below, having shafts sunk at intervals. A large tribu- 
tary to the Adhim flows past Ta-uk by several distinct streams, 
none of which were at this season of the year more than two 
or three feet deep, and the largest was forty paces in widtli. 
This is described, however, as being a very formidable river 
at certain seasons, filling its whole bed, and carrying every- 
thing before it. In the neighbourhood of Ta-uk, which has 
only a ruinrnis minaret to distinguish it, is the village of Ali 
8arai and the sepulchr.al tomb and chapel of Zm-al-Abidm 
(‘ The Best of Hermits ’). There are also ruins of an old Chris- 
tian church. 

From Ta-uk to Kirkuk we travelled (on Thursday, February 
9) over plains of nearly similar character to what we had 
traversed for the last three days — only more intersected with 
watercourses, and better cultivated in consequence, with 
more villages. To the west of Ta-uk was the ‘ New Village,’ 
as also Jurnaila, ‘The Pretty Little One’; and four miles 
beyond Matara, which gives its name to a range of gravelly 
hills. There were many ‘tels’ or mounds on the plain, one of 
which, designated Tamaranda, had perpendicular sides. One 
large village, with rivulet and gardens, was called New Tuz- 
Khiirmatl. Kirkfik, probably the Ecbataiia of Babylonia, 
with its extensive but ruinous castle, full of houses also in 
ruins, on the summit of a rocky hill, and its far-spreading 
suburbs diversified by minarehs and the domes of mosques, 
presents an imposing appearance. It is a town indeed of 
some importance, and contains a mixed population estimated 
at 10,000 souls. It is watered by a tributary to the Adhiiii. 
The bazaars are covered and well supplied. The manufac- 
ture of blue cloth for women and tanning are carried on ; 
wine is made for sale in Jkigdad, and plaster from the 
gypsum. We saw some large freshwater fish in the market, 
brought from the Tigris. The only remnants of antiquity 
that met our eye during our brief stay were an octagonal 
tower, about thirty feet high, in the castle precincts, built ot 
tiles, with enamelled inscriptions, and a very ruinous striic- 
t\ire in the suburbs called Baltar — a strange name to meet 
with in such a country. 
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Our attention was in reality concentrated upon the very 
remarkable phenomena of natural fires, which have existed 
from the remotest times in this neighbourhood, and which 
have failed to attract that attention which the pens of graphic 
travellers have attached to similar yet less persistent phe- 
nomena at Baku on the Caspian Sea. In this case the flames 
come forth from a depression of the soil several hundred 
square yards in extent, on the crest of a ridge of low hills 
to the north-west of Kirkuk. The flames are scarcely visible 
in a strong sunshine, but they are very brilliant by night. 
Wherever a spear was pushed into the soil by our attendants, 
ca new flame at once sprang forth. The fumes were sul- 
phureous and suffocating. Notwithstanding that phenomena 
of the class in question are perfectly well understood, and 
were described in the ^ Researches in Assyria’ (p. 242), as 
arising from chemical action, we have seen them confounded 
even in works recently published, having reference to the 
Dead Sea and its occasional emission of naphtha and petro- 
leum or bitumen, with volcanic phenomena to which they 
have no relation whatsoever. 

Not fiir from the Abu Gagir and Kirkuk Baba, both signi- 
fying the same thing Father of Flames,’ as the spot is desig- 
nated by the Arabs and Turks respectively), are several wells 
from which considerable quantities of naphtha and petroleum 
are obtained. Clear naphtha is called by the natives * nafta 
abiyad,’ or white naphtha ; petroleum, ‘ kara nafta,’ or black 
naphtha. From eight to ten gallons were said to be col- 
lected from each well per diem ; they were seven in number 
at the time of our visit, but they might be sunk in any place 
over a considerable extent of ground. 

From Kirkuk — where we had been hospitably entertained 
by the Mutsellim, or Turkish governor, during our stay of two 
days — our road lay in a nearly due easterly direction, over a 
low hilly country, towards Kurdistan. We crossed on the first 
day’s journey (Sunday, February 12) three different ridges 
of hills, bivouacking at a ruinous and deserted khan called 
Gaslnr, on the crest of a fourth ridge. The first of these 
ranges was composed of gypsum, marls, and sandstones, 
but the last three of sandstones, sands, and conglomerates. 
Tlie valleys were watered by natural rivulets, from which we 
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gathered refreshing watercresses ; the slopes of the hills with 
ilex, and some few myrtles and box-trees ; the hills themselves 
were in part grassy, yet there were no people or habitations—^ 
nothing save a few herds of gazelles. We had to cut our own 
firewood at the deserted khan, and to take turns to keep 
watch by night. The estimated elevation of Kirkuk was 
1,150 feet, of Khan Grashir 2,853 feet. 

We advanced from the deserted khan across a moorland, 
witli the village of Kurkaf in its centre, to a pass in the 
mountains called Deerbend-i-Basiyan. This pass is a gap in 
a low range of limestone hills, and is defended by a wall. 
Tribute or toll used to be collected at this spot, being one of 
the most remarkable entrances into Central Kurdistan. As we 
approached the pass, we met some ‘ sipahs ’ or armed Kurdish 
clansmen, on horseback, who expressed surprise at our ven- 
turing, in so small a party, along a road on which, they w^ere 
pleased to intimate, a caravan had been plundered that very 
day. They were stalwart-looking fellows, and met us at a 
picturescpie site ; but as we had an officer with us from the 
Governor of Kirlalk, they did not offer the slightest oppo- 
sition to our progress, or make any demands for a present. 

There were several abundant springs at the pass, and others 
beyond, which united to form a rivulet near the village of 
Tubbis-spi, where we passed the night. This rividet was on(3 
of the head tributaries of the Ta-uk river. The inhabitants 
were a fine race, tall, of easy gait and flexible limbs; their 
features were handsome and dark, the forehead good and 
intellectual, and the eyes very expressive. We had some meat 
and rice with us from the Kirkuk bazaar, but the good people 
of the village said they would take some time to prepare, and 
they volunteered a supper of their own, which consisted of a 
plentiful supply of eggs and boiled wheat. Altogether we were 
very much pleased with our first introduction to the Kurds. 
Little did we dream, at the time, of the days and months we 
should have to spend in after-years in their society ! * 

The next day (February 14), we crossed over a range of 
limestone hills to the valley of Alay, a moorland of about a 
mile in width. The snows had only recently melted in thi;^ 

* Mr. Ainsworth spent some months among the Kurds on a subsequent 
occasion. (See p. 609.) 
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country, and the soaked soil let the mules in up to their 
knees at every step, A few pink and white crocuses were, 
liowever, in flower, and there was such a profusion of 
hyacinths or bluebells, that I regretted not being a month 
later, when they would have been in flower. 

We had only one more ridge to cross, and we found our- 
selves descending to the open cultivated plain of Sulaimaniyab. 
From Khan GashTr we travelled 8 hours (28 miles), to 
Tubbis-spi ; from Tubbis-spi to Sulaimaniyah it was 7 hours 
(24^ miles). As we approached the town, we found the Pacha 
playing at soldiers without the precincts of the place ; that 
is, he was sitting with two children, two Persians, an officer 
of the Nizam, and attendants, watching his small body of 
regular troops going through their platoon exercise. The 
sound of drum and life in so remote a district, and where the 
low flat roofs made the capital of Central Kurdistan look not 
so much like a town ns the tenement of some industrious 
alpine cpiadruped — a home of hamsters — was singular indeed. 
As we plunged deeper and deeper into this place, of such un- 
inviting aspect, a few houses of better construction became 
visible, and a bazaar some 300 feet in length was traversed; 
the ruins of a small castellated building spoke of times gone 
by, and a palace, partly of mud and partly of brick, an- 
nounced the residence of the existing Pacha. 

We met with a kindly reception, and were ushered into 
what the French would call a pavilion in the palace-garden, 
and where, in virtue of a ticket given to the attendants, a 
load of wood was followed by one of rice and meat. The 
pilau was of colossal dimensions, and had raisins scattered on 
its surface, as also a few beneath; and it did honour to 
Kurdish hospitality, which on this occasion certainly did not 
show itself to be behind that of either Arabs or Turcomans. 

The next morning the Pacha gave us a formal reception, 
in the presence of his Persian friends. Our papers were 
examined, and as, in answer to the usual enquiry as to what 
brought us into these mountain districts, we replied, succinctly 
and truly, that we were in search of mines, ^ Of what use,’ 
said the Pacha, ‘ would it be to find mines here ? The Persians 
would not allow them to be worked.’ The solemn-looking 
Tajiks having bowed acquiescence, I remarked, that if mines 
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were discovered, the Sultan would know how to vindicate 
his rights, — a reply which pleased the representative of the 
Sublime Porte mightily, so much so, that he made no attempt 
to conceal his gratification in the presence of the Persian 
envoys, but gave a loud and emphatic acquiescence. The first 
formal reception over, all others were totally unceremonious; 
and we spent the two following days in exploring the district 
of Sert-Chinar, Darghazin, or Shahrizur,* as it is variously 
designated, and the mountain regions around. The highest 
of the latter, part of ancient Tagros, are here called the Avro- 
inan or ‘ Pomegranate- water ’ hills. They are remarkable 
for their bold, rocky, and conical forms, and are enpped with 
snow during a large portion of the year. The culminating 
point in the mountains was called Pir Omar Kidrun, from 
the Kidrun valley at Jerusalem. The estimated altitude of 
Sulairnaniyah was, by barometrical observation, 3,092 feet. 
The mean temperature of the place was, from the observation 
of a very abundant spring, 61°. This makes the temperature, 
at an elevation of 3,000 feet in the parallel of 34°, about the 
same as that of Malta, in the parallel of 34°*2. 

Nlr. llich does not appear to have been more struck with 
the appearance of Sulairnaniyah than we were. ^ The ordi- 
nary houses,’ he says, ^-are mere mud hovels, which makes 
the place look like a large Arab village ; they are perfectly 
exposed, but the people do not seem to regard this, the 
women going about with the men, and performing their 
domestic labours without any veil. This miserable-looking 
town, however, contains six khans, five mosques, and a very 
fine bath, with 2,000 Mohammedan, 130 Jewish, 9 Chaldean, 
and 5 Armenian houses. The population of Sulairnaniyah is 
estimated by the best judges among the Kurds at 10,000 
souls, including the officers of government and retainers of 
princes residing here. The ordinary citizens are of the pea- 
sant race.’ It is necessary, to understand this last remark, 
to explain that the peasantry in Kurdistan are distinguished 
from the tribes or clansmen, who seldom cultivate the soil. 
The clannish Kurds call themselves ^ sipah ’ or military 
Kurds, in contradistinction to the peasant Kurds, who are 
called ‘ Guran-rayahs ’ or serfs, as also ‘ Kunylis ’ or villagers. 

^ Kirkuk list'd to lx* the capital of Hhiihrizur. Thcuctual capital is Kuhiin- 
biir, Sulairnaniyah being a separate paclialic. 
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It is surprising how little timber there is in these moun- 
tains. Only the ^tchinar,’ or oriental plane, is cut between 
this place and Sinna, and it is floated down the Diyalah to 
Ihigdad. Some mulberry and nut trees are also cut, but Timber, 
only out of orchards. It is different in Northern Kurdistan, 
and hence most wood is sent down from JezIrah-ibn-Omar by 
the Tigris, and by the two Zabs. There are some villages of 
Afghans in Shahrizur, as also some families of Afshars 
(Nadir Shah’s tribe), all political refugees. Snow lies on the 
ground at Sulaimaniyah, in winter, for from two to six weeks, 
and the cold is said to be very severe. It is equally hot in 
summer. Barley is reaped by the 1st of June; mulberries Vegetable 
ripen about the same time, when cucumbers also first come 
in, but wheat is not cut down till the middle or end of June. 

Cotton, tobacco, rice, and other cereals are also cultivated, 
but no hemp or flax. Oranges and lemons will not stand the 
wint(T, but some castor-oil plant is grown. The grape-vine 
flourishes freely. Gall-nuts, honey, and other mountain pro- 
ducts are exported to Kirkuk. Two kinds of manna (‘ kudrat 
halvassi,’ divine sweetmeat) are collected — one from the 
dwarf oak, and another from the rocks, the latter being pure 
and white. When a night is unusually cool in June, the 
Kurds say it rains manna, as most is then found. 

Sulaimaniyah is not an old town ; it was founded, in about History of 
1788, by one Ibrahim Pacha, who removed the capital from 
Kara-Tchulan, on the other side of the Azinir hills, and he 
called his new town Sulaimaniyah, in compliment to the then 
Pacha of Bagdad, Sulaiman. There was, however, an ancient 
mound at the site, and a village known as Malik Hindi, or 
^ the village of the Indian king.’ Situated as it is in a hollow, 
about two miles from the foot of the eastern range of hills, 
and in a sort of ravine amidst the bare debris of the rocks, 
Sulaimaniyah is one of the least prepossessing sites in Kur- 
distan. Mr. Eich spent some days here in 1820, but his 
time was chiefly taken up with local politics and family affairs, 
diversified by dog and partridge fights. Sir Henry Eavvlin- 
son has added largely to our knowledge of Kurdistan, south 
of Sulaimaniyah, in an account of a march from Zohab, at 
the foot of Zagros, to Kermanshah, performed in the year 
1836, and published in the ninth volume of the ‘Journal of 
the Koyal Geographical Society.’ It is much to be regretted 
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that the map which accompanied the Eeport of the Turco- 
Persian Boundary Commission, presented to the House of 
Commons, was not printed, as it would throw much li^ht 
upon many of the obscure points in the geography of these 
limitrophal regions. 

I had arranged with Rassam to get away quietly on the 
morning of Friday, February 17, but travel in the East is 
often both dilatory and expensive. The Pacha insisted upon 
presenting me with a horse, for which an equivalent in kind 
was expected, and the innumerable attendants all looked out 
for liberal ‘ backshish.’ A clansman was also to accompany us 
as far as Kuuy Sanjak. All these matters delayed us so long, 
that we were only able to effect a start and a short ride to the 
village of Barrnudaus ; but finding that place full of soldiers, 
we crossed the valley to Challispi, a poor village, where we 
obtained a sorry tenement full of lively little inhabitants, far 
more numerous than soldiers. 

The next day we travelled for six-and-a-half hours to Khan- 
i-Miran, the greater part of the journey lying along the foot 
of the giant mass of the PIr Omar Kidrun. We could dis- 
tinguish two deep caverns on its southern face, one of which 
is said to have been the hermitage or home of the Said Omar 
of Kidrun ; and he has imparted so much sanctity to the spot, 
tliat, according to popular tradition, true believers visiting 
the caves are miraculously supplied with provisions. The 
cave is called Diz-rud, from a village of the same name at the 
foot of the mountain. On this day’s journey we found some 
liighly-carburetted marls with seams of ironstone, which 
soon assumed a considerable development in a range of hills 
known as the Abd-er-Rahman, and which occupy the head of 
the valley beyond the Pir Omar Kidrun. There was nothing 
in these formations to induce hopes of a successful sinking 
for lignite-coal, one of the principal objects of our search. 
Two observations made this day, in tw'o good springs, gave 
each a temperature of 60° as the mean of the country, and 
lent their corroboration to the observation made at Sulai- 
inaniyah. On the other side of the hills, almost the only living 
things met with had been gazelles, boars, jackals, hyenas, 
hares, grouse, partridges, and crows ; now we had wolves and 
foxes in addition to jackals and hyenas; black bears, called 
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^ manga mar’ and ^ gamash,’ and wild goats or sheep, were said 
to exist in the mountains. Jerboas were as numerous at the 
foot of some of the wells as rabbits in a warren, and more so. 

There were also numerous large accipitrous birds, bustards, 
herons (chiefly of a black species), spurred lapwings, snipe, 
and starlings, to enliven the ride. 

On the next day’s journey (Sunday, February 19), we found 
the carbonaceous rocks still further developed along the base 
of the hills, here called Sa’rt; and the}^ occupied the valley 
between them and the Kam-Shfikah hills, which are merely 
the prolongation of PIr Omar Kidrun to the north. The 
hollow of this valley presented the most likely spot to search 
for coal or lignite met with in the course of the journe 3 \ 

There was also much beautiful scenery in the course of this 
day's ride. Immediately on leaving Khan-i-Miran, and at 
the head of the valley of Sulaimaniyah, we passed a ruined 
castle designated as Kalah Khaftan. The ridge here con- Ruined 
stituted the parting line between the two watersheds — on the 
south to the Diyalah river, on the north to the Little Zab. Khuftan. 
In the rocky pass between the PIr Omar Kidrun and the 
bold Kam-Shukah range was a village called Sir-Dash, with a Sir-Dash, 
walled fortification or castle on the mountain side. Wood 
became more common ; the rivulets were lined with oleander 
arid myrtle, and blue and red anemones flowered below*. 

Several villages were also to be seen on the skirts of the Sa’rt 
hills, at an elevation of some 500 or 600 feet from the val- 
ley below. The Kam-Shukah hills were too precipitous for Kam-Shu- 
building, and the villages occupied nooks at the base, some- 
times in the most picturesque positions. The dead appeared 
to be brought from all these villages, to be buried in little 
sacred groves of oak by the wayside, probably that w*ayfarers 
might give a passing prayer for the benefit of their souls. 

Many had scattered stones, more especially beautiful jaspers, 
which abounded in this district, over their graves. Frag- 
ments of linen and cloth were also attached to particular 
trees, a practice common in many countries, attesting at all 
events a wide-spread superstition. 

Among the most beautiful of the villages was Kam-Shukah Village of 
itself. It stood at the entrance of a dark narrow ravine, with 
a precipice rising many hundred feet perpendicularly above. 
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The ruins of a castle stood upon a crag that jutted over 
the glen or ravine, and just above it an eagle had built its 
nest. Beyond, a solitary square tower occupied a still more 
picturesque position among the rocks, and several round 
towers were scattered about according, apparently, as a point 
of command could be gained. A stream of clear water flowed 
through the glen, and by its sides were the huts and pleasant 
gardens of the red-turbaned and red-tasselled natives. The 
beautiful silky-haired goat of Kurdistan lay at the thresholds, 
or browsed amid the adjacent rocky debris. The castle at 
Kam-Shukah was, like the one at the dividing ridge, called 
STr-Tash, or Sir-Dash, probably signifying head-stone or rock. 
We find Sir and Pir constantly used in Kurdistan, as in 
Central Asia and in India, as expressive of high and exalted, 
but Hash’ or ‘dash’ is a Turkish word.* The tower opposite 
was called Sir-tuk, also the name of a village farther on. 

Monday, February 20. — I was engaged a considerable time 
in the further examination of the carbonaceous deposits ; but 
being covered with limestones on the hills, and with vege- 
tation in the valley, I had to limit myself to the exploration 
of watercourses, and that without any satisfactory results. 
We then proceeded to cross the .Little Zab, which we did on a 
raft of skins, swimming the horses behind. The river is here 
called Tayiat or Tahiyat — not Tahiti, as marked in Kinneir’s 
map ; the ferry was called Dakan, and the village at the 
ferry Sir-tuk. The remainder of the day’s journey was occu- 
pied in a continuous ascent to the village of Kalka-Simmak. 
This was a large and beautiful village, buried in groves and 
orchards of figs, pomegranates, and grape-vines, and situated 
on a ridge only some 500 feet below the adjacent hills. 
Unfortunately, there had been some difficulty with the people, 
and the place was occupied by soldiery. We were, however, 
kindly received in the mosque, and 'were not a little amused 
by the son of the village Agha, followed by a train of servants, 
bringing in our dinner whilst evening prayers were going on. 
Our meals in Kurdistan consisted almost invariably of wheat 
boiled with sorrel and oatmeal porridge. A heavy storm 
passed over during the night, and the tumbledown old 
mosque afforded us so little protection that we were drenched 


* Sir is pronounced like the first syllable in ‘ serious,’ and PIr as in ‘ p(*riod.’ 
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in our beds. The temperature of an abundant spring, in 
which, ablutions were performed near the mosque, was 58°-5, 
and the estimated elevation of the village 2,244 feet. 

The country we had been traversing was peopled by the 
Jiamuana Kurds, who were at that period in rebellion against 
Turkish authority. Around the Little Zab and its sources 
are the Bulbassi and the Lizan — next to the Bahdinan among 
the most powerful Kurdish tribes. Eich divides the Bulbassi 
into several sub-tribes — between Sulaimaniyah and Persia, 
the Jaffs, the Sinna, the Siirati, and tlie Hailan ; near 
Eawanduz, the Arki and Aku ; between Eawanduz and Sinna, 
the Manasp and the Khusnawa; at Kuny Sanjak, the ZTrar ; 
between it and Arbil, the Lisdai and Sherdi. Some of these 
may be merely sub-tribes. The snow-clad mountains at the 
liead of the Little Zab were called Kandil. 

We left Kalka-Sirnmak early in the morning of Wednesday, 
February 22, by a rugged hilly road, passing, at a distance 
of four miles, a village simply designated as Kalah The 
Castle’), where was a remarkable hill of ironstone and bitu- 
minous marl, with powerful veins of calcareous spar. One- 
and-a-half mile beyond was the village of KIrdala; two 
miles farther. Sheik Hajji ; and three miles beyond, Kalah 
Khan, with a mound of ruin ; but, like the previous place, 
also called Kalah, it possesses no castle in the present day.* 
Kence our road took us over the ridge of hills called Kashgar, 
the barometer giving an elevation of 3,286 feet to the summit- 
level. It was twelve miles hence to Kuuy Sanjak, passing, at 
the foot of the hills, the village of Hajji Karan. Kuuy (or 
Koi) Sanjak ranks as a town; and although the Mutsellim 
placed a large and convenient apartment at our disposal, it 
did not suffice to accommodate the number of persons who 
came to see us in the evening. We had the misfortune to 
be, according to their account, the first Europeans who had 
visited their little town, and we suffered from their curiosity 
accordingly. It was, indeed, very late before the good people 
of Kuuy Sanjak could be induced to take their departure. 

In our latest maps of these regions the Little Zab is made 
to join the Tahiti of Kinneir (Tahiyat) at Kuuy Sanjak, 
while another tributary flows into the same river at Altun 
Kupri. The Tahiyat, which we crossed at Hakan, is the only 
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river strictly SO speaking; the stream of Kuuy Sanjak is a 
mere rivulet, and it flows into the Tahiyat, or Little Zab, at 
or near Altiin Kupri. 

Starting from Kuuy Sanjak, we ascended the next day 
(Thursday, February 23) the rocky hills of Hammarn 
Muk, without seeing the thermal waters from whence the 
place derives its name ; but we visited some abundant springs 
called I)ar-mu, which supply the town with water, and pre- 
sented a temperature of 61° at an elevation of some 1,800 
feet. The ascent of these hills took over an hour, and we 
descended thence into a valley, with vineyards and cultivation, 
and a little wood, but for the most part barren. At a distance 
of sixteen miles from Kuuy Sanjak we passed a village called 
Susa, with a rivulet; and twenty-two miles from the same 
place we came to a ^derbend’ or pass, so narrow as just to allow 
space for a bridle-path and a stream of water. This pass was 
defended by a small castle, said to have been built by the 
rebellious Bey of Eawanduz in 1834. There was another 
castle of similar character, square with round towers at the 
angles, about four miles to the north-west. On issuing forth 
from tlie ^ derbend ’ we found ourselves in a village called 
Bumaspan, where we took up our quarters with the hospitable 
Kurd peasants. 

We left the hilly country at this point to enter upon the 
hot plains — the abomination of the Kurds, who, accustomed 
to the pleasant breezes, clear air, and green vegetation of their 
hills, cannot bear the dust and heat of the lower country, 
flere, as all along to the east of the Tigris, from Nineveh to 
Susa, the rocks crop out in the plain only as low continuous 
bare ridges, chiefly of red sandstones. There were, however, 
many pretty flowers in this warmer country, beautiful irises, 
dwarf pinks, green asphodel, and almond-trees in full blossom. 
It took us a six hours’ ride (a distance of some twenty-one 
miles) to cross the plain and rocks to Arbil, having descended 
from an elevation of 2,200 to 742 feet — the altitude of Arbil 
on its stony plain of red sand and gravel. 

The mound of Arbil is unquestionably one of the most 
extensive in the country, and, crowned as it is by a castle, it 
has a very imposing aspect. Neither it nor its castle sur- 
passes Kirkuk ; but the latter is a rock — Arbil is probably 
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iiainly artificial. Eich believed it to be a burial-place of 
he Arsacidae. It is about 1 .0 feet high, and 300 or 400 
^ ards in diameter. The town of Arbil is situated principally 
)n the south side of the mound, and was once as large as 
nodern Bagdad. Some portion of the town is situated on 
;be mount, or in what is called the castle. Arbil contains 
he usual mosques, baths, caravanserais, and bazaars. On 
:he east, a little to the north of the town, is a hollow called 
'he Valley of Tchekunem, where it is said Tamerlane’s tent 
kvas pitched when he besieged Arbil. A holy sheikh of Arbil 
4xuck a panic into his army, which began to disperse ; and 
ramerlane is reported to have cried out in Persian, ^ Tche- 
Kiinem?’ that is, ^What shall I do?’ and this gave name to 
he valley or hollow. 

Saturday^ February 25. — Our road lay now over a corn- 
oaratively level plain, tlie seat of many liistorical events of 
^^reat interest. We were reapproaching the line of retreat of 
ho Ten Thousand Oreeks, which we had parted from at the 
''[ah r- wan, and we were upon the scene of Alexander the 
ireat’s triumphs over Darius, more than three centuries 
ifterwards. From these remote times to the present the fine 
)pen plains, extending between the Tigris, the Great Zab, and 
he rocky hills to the east, have been the scene of numberless 
ionflicts and struggles for power and dominion. Above alb 
,ve were approaching the great centre of Assyrian pomp and 
)ride. 

A ride of twelve miles took us to the village of Kurda- 
>hahir, evidently once a town ; three miles beyond was the 
dllage of Tub-su, and two miles farther the Great Zab. This 
river was crossed, like the Little Zab, by means of rafts on 
ikins, and the ferrymen were Yezidi or Izedi Kurds, dwelling 
it Kelek Izidi, or the ‘ Izidi’s ford,’ on the left bank, the village 
)f Kafra being on the right bank. The river was not more 
han 400 feet in width, but from two to three fathoms deep, 
vith a rapid current. The Great Zab carries, indeed, an 
mormons body of water to the Tigris, yet it is fordable at 
leveral places at certain seasons of the year. It also abounds 
n fish, and is hence much resorted to by pelicans and cormo- 
ants. 

Sunday^ February 26.— Travelled eight miles to the River 
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Khalis, the Bumadus of the historians of Alexander the Great^ 
and seven miles farther came to the Christian villages of 
Kara-Kush and Karmalissi, the last of which has been iden- 
tified by some with the Guagamela (or Gangamela) of the 
Ancient Macedonians. Strabo states that the word Gangamela means 
geography. . Camel’s house; and that it was so called because Darius 
gave the place for support and nourishment of one of his 
camels, which was much wearied with the march.* Each 
of the two forms admits of explanation : the first might 
be derived from Khan or Khaneh, the second from Gah, ‘ a 
place.’ Darius left his baggage and treasure at Arbela when 
he advanced to give battle beyond the Lycus to Alexander. 
The Great Zab was called the Lycus, or wolf, and the Lesser 
Zab the Caprus, or goat, from some fanciful peculiarities in 
their modes of proceeding. Xenophon, however, called the 
Greater Zab.Zabatus, and the Khazir, or Gomar- (Kumar-) su, 
was simply designated as a valley made by a torrent. This 
was, however, at the low season, and when the Greeks were 
able to ford the liiver Zab, not (as I first supposed) at Kelek 
Kupar, higher up than Kelek Izidi, but at a ford discovered'^ 
by Layard below Kelek Izidi, and yet above the junction of 
^the Khazlr-su.f * , 

Pirtulli. We stopped at the Chaldean village of Birtulli, ‘the 
younger son,’ expressive of a village more recent tlian Kar- 
inalissi; and being Sunday we attended divine service, which 
was performed within the enclosure, but outside of the walls 
of the only existing church. Birtulli boasted once of its three 
churches, but two are now in ruins. An old man pointed to 
a scar on his forehead, the relics of a wound which he said h( 
had received in defending the sacred ei ^ces. They had nc 
pictures within the church. Outside, the men stood in front, 
the women in the rear, and all joined vociferously in the 
hymns. The cultivation around these Chaldean villages was 
better attended to than any I had seen before, yet these poor 
peasants had much to contend against, the soil being infested 
with mimosa. Ononis or restharrow, and the long-rooted 
Glycyrrhiza^ or liquorice plant. The villages of Moham- 
medans, on the Assyrian plain, are all built of mud, the 

* Strabo, xvi. 737. 

t ‘ Commentary on the Anabasis of Xenophon/ attached to the Eev. J. S. 
Watson’s ‘ Anabasis/ p. SO-t. (Bohn, 18f)4.^ 
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Cbaldean Christian villages of stone, but they are also in a APPX. 
very ruinous condition. . 

We rode fourteen miles from Birtulli to Mosfd, on Arrival at 
Monday, February 27. As Mr. Eassam’s relatives lived at 
this place, and he had not seen them for many years, 
we remained here till Friday, March 17, during which in- 
terval I occupied myself in making a reconnaissance of the 
mounds of Nineveh; in a trip to Nimrud, at the junction 
of the Tigris and Zab, the scene of Mr. Layard’s subsequent 
important archaBological explorations ; in examining the sul- 
phur springs near Mosfd, exploring the town itself, and 
determining the character of the surrounding country, as far 
as Ain-el-Safra, or ‘ the yellow spring,’ and the remarkable 
mountain mass known as the Jebel jMaklub — the jNIoiis 
Nicator of Alexander’s historians. It is but due to Mr. Rich, 
to say that he was one of the first to carry on archfeological 
explorations in the mounds of Nineveh ; but his researches Rospardus 
were mere scratches in the soil, compared to what has since 
been accomplished by the industry of Monsieur Botta and Layard. 
]\Ir. Layard. The various questions connected with the re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, in this part of the country, have 
been treated of in my ‘Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Tfiousand,’ and the geological results have appeared in my . 
‘Researches in Assyria,’ A;c. — both works emanating from 
en([iuries made mainly in the course of the Euphrates Expe- 
dition, and published under the auspices of General Ohesney. 

■ The difficult questions that have arisen from the various 
3 adings of the ‘ Inscriptions,’ by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. 
lincks, and Mr. Lo'^ard, in reference to the Assyrian and 
lihlical names of Nii/irud, have been discussed in the ‘ Com- 
iuentary,’ subsequently published, and attached to the Rev. 

J. S. Watson’s edition of the ‘ Anabasis.’ Some account of Mosul. 
Mosfd has also been given in my ‘ Travels in Asia Minor,’ &c., 
wluch contain the results of an expedition, sent by the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to the Chaldean or Nestorian Christians in 
Northern Kurdistan. My companion, Mr. Rassam, was sub- Mr. C. A. 
sequently appointed British Vice-Consul at Mosul, and he has 
shown, by his intimate knowledge of the resources of the 
country, that there is an opening for several 'English com- 
mercial 1 louses at this great emporium of Kurdistan and the 
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APPX. central Tigris. His brother Horniuzd became Mr. LayarcVs 
right-hand man in his explorations, and subsequently received 
an appointment at Aden. He was sent on a mission to Abys- 
sinia in 1865, where he eventually shared the captivity of 
those victims of the Emperor Theodore’s caprice, whose 
liberation he had hoped to effect.* 

Crossing the Kiver Tigris, and issuing forth by the north 
gate of Nineveh, we at length effected a start on Friday, 
March 17, and, accompanied by Mr. Rassam’s friends, reached 
the Chaldean village of Tel-Kaif. A species of scorzonera 
or tragopogon abounded on the plain at this season of the 
year, and afforded a large succulent root, which, dressed like 
asparagus, constituted a wholesome and delicious food. 

We got off betimes the next morning, passing, at 3^ miles, 
Takiyah, an Arab viflage with tents ; at 4^ miles beyond that 
Journey to KaikI, a large village of Mussulmans, with about 100 huts 
and numerous storks : then Binara, a small village of about 
20 houses (3^ miles) ; Ilansiyan, an Arab village of 50 houses ; 
Tel BaspI, another village of Arabs ; Bash-ak, ‘Head of white 
water,’ a village of 70 houses, with an oleander-clad rivulet, 
and a ridge of sandstone hills beyond. On the other side 
Baydiya, then a whole group of villages of Izidi Kurds, 
including Bahdinan, Kraypa, Riibar, Ta-ilk^» and Dalib. We 
put up at the last of these, having ridden some thirty miles. 
Most of these villages were adorned with tombs or propitia- 
tory monuments characteristic of the Izidls, and which had 
square bases with conical tops — the latter tapering to a point, 
at first in horizontal circles, and then fluted vertically. The 
monastery of liabbeh Hormuzd, at the foot of the hills to the 
right, constituted a remarkable object during part of this 
day’s ride, and we could distinguish the ruins of Eski, or 
‘ Old’ Mosid (which I visited on a subsequent occasion), on 
the right bank of the Tigris. 

We were detained all Sunday, March 19, at Dalib, by a 
continuous downpour of rain ; the next day was no belter, 
but we nevertheless pushed on, by — first a village called 
Kawass, inhabited by Silvan! Kurds; secondly, the village of 
Uruk ; and, thirdly, the village of Asl, to, finally, the village of 
Turkashii, where we put up for the night (Tuesday, March 

* Mr. Honnuzd Rassam has returned to England with Sir Robert Naijier 
expedition. 
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21). If we had reason to complain yesterday of the uniformity 
of the road, we were rewarded this day by a picturesque ascent 
of the Jebel Abiyad, or ‘White Mountains,’ with rocky acclivi- 
ties wooded at points, and with the fruit-trees of our orchards, 
including pear and apple, growing wild and in full bloom. 
It took us exactly an hour to reach the crest of the range, 
and we found the country to be broken up, well wooded, and 
well watered. The vegetation consisted chiefly of ilex, or 
dwarf evergreen oak, with some juniper, mimosas, flowering 
almond and laburnum, and oleander along the course of the 
rivulets. With the water rendered more abundant by the 
recent rains, the mass of verdure, and the many flowering 
plants, the scene in this limited rocky region was one of ex- 
ceeding beauty. 

Zakhu, with its lofty castle rising out of the huts of the 
peasantry, is still what it was in the days of Xenophon, a 
palace or chieftain’s stronghold, with (as in feudal times) a 
few cottages grouped around it. The population was given 
to me as 300 houses of Mohammedans, 100 of IzTdTs, 12 of 
Jacobite Syrians, and 5 of Chaldeans. The Christians had 
two churches, that of the Virgin Mary and that of St. (leorge, 
the latter being now in ruins. The Khabur river is crossed 
by a bridge of three arches, built on rocks about half a milq 
east of the town. It is nearly 30 feet high, and the arches 
have a span of 40 feet. The river forms rapids at this point. 
Travelling over the grassy plain — the old ‘ Komaion Ager’ — 
the ensuing day (Wednesday, March 22) we came to another 
river at a distance of eight or nine miles, called the Khazil, 
where we bad to be ferried over on rafts — a very dilatory 
proceeding. The current was so rapid that, although not 
al)ove 60 feet in width, the rafts were carried down some 
distance before a landing could be effected. We did not, in 
consequence of the delay thus incurred, get beyond the small 
Chaldean village of Tel Kabbin, which had a church in ruins, 
the interior of which looked more like a dungeon than a place 
of worship. 

The next day we left this splendid plain, which is hemmed 
in by the Jebel Abiyad on the one side, the .Tebel Judi — one 
of the traditional resting-places of the Ark — on the other, is 
backed by snow-clad mountains, and terminates at its widest 
end on the River Tigris, and kept along the banks of the latter 
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river to JezIrali-ibn-Omar. The plain was dotted with villages, 
and there were several Kurdish castles at the foot or on the 
slopes of the distant hills. The point where the hills came 
down to the riverside was in particular defended by a fine 
old castle, called Eubara or Eabahi, within which was another 
ruinous structure of more recent times. This appears to be 
the Eabdium of the Byzantines and Tur Eabdin of the Jihan 
Nurna, in the neighbourhood of which was the Eomaiou 
Ager.’ The Khabfir and Khazll rivers unite, before flowing 
into the Tigris, to form the Pir-e-Khabur or PIr-i-Shapur. 
The ruins of an ancient bridge are seen crossing the Tigris a 
short distance below Jezirah-ibn-Omar. 

The fortified town or castle which bears the latter name is 
situated at the foot of the hills, and below the point where, 
as Xenophon graphically described it, the craggy mountains 
of the Karduchians hung over the river. It has, from the 
peculiarity of its position, at the first pass up the river 
south of the mountains, been at all times a strategical point 
of importance to each successive dominant power. The Beit 
Zabda of the older Chaldeans and Syrians, the Eomans modi- 
fied its name into Bezabde, and the Khalif Omar constructed 
the bridge or dyke which left to the place its present name. 

A curious incident occurred on our approach to JezTrah. 
The road lay on the slope of the hills, with a precipitous 
clitf on the left, and then a long stretch of gravel and 
verdure to the river. I got off my horse to examine the 
cliff, and descended to its base. I was soon rewarded by 
finding a cave with a deliciously cool spring of water within. 
The temperature was 60°, showing a difference of 5° in the 
mean annual temperature between Sulaimaniyah and Al-Jezi- 
rah. A little farther on I found among the rocky debr is at 
the foot of the precipice a spinning-wheel, then a copper 
pot, and soon a whole collection of domestic utensils. I 
had never seen such geological specimens before, and was 
filled with wonder. The explanation only presented itself 
after joining the rest of the party, when we met the in- 
habitants of MansunTyah — a Christian village on the left 
bank of the Tigris — in full flight with the remainder of their 
household lares and penates. The Kurds, they said, were 
upon them. We persevered onwards, nevertheless, but a little 
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beyond the village we came up with some mounted and 
armed men — clansmen of the Nestorian tribes — who had 
come down to give the alarm. They told us it was impossible 
to continue on our projected road through the mountains by 
f'enik (a line of country I traversed upon a subsequent occa- 
sion), as the Kurds were up in arms ; so we had no alternative 
but to retrace our steps and cross the river to JezTrab. These 
mountain warriors were well-dressed, well-accoutred, and re- 
markably tine men. 

JezTrab stands on a peninsula or island of the river, whence 
its name, but its old Roman walls climb up the precipices in 
the rear. It is a miserably poor place at the present day, with 
few inhabitants and no trade. The rocks are here of volcanic 
origin, and the whole extent of country beyond to Tel Sa- 
Khan, a distance of 39 to 40 miles, was of a similar charac- 
ter — a bare, bleak, stony region, with little vegetation and no 
cultivation or inhabitants. Wolves that were prowling among 
the loose stones close by us seemed to be as unconcerned at 
our presence as the hyenas are in Southern Persia. This 
stony region was bounded to the north by the Ra’arim hills 
—the ancient Masius — also of volcanic origin. These hills, 
which do not attain an elevation of above 800 feet above the 
uplands, advance in a westerly direction to near Nisibln,- 
when they turn off by Dara towards MardTn, uniting with 
the Jebel Tur. 

Beyond. Tel Sa-Khan, however, the volcanic rocks are 
succeeded by limestones, on a knoll of which was a castle 
formerly inhabited by a noted robber named Halllah, but 
who was made prisoner by Reschid Pacha and sent to Con- 
stantinople. Beyond this castle the hills lower rapidly down 
to the Plain of NisibTn, which was the chief scene of the 
exploits of the freebooting chieftain, being the line of the 
liighroad from Constantinople to Bagdad. Descending upon 
this plain, we arrived in the evening of Sunday, March 26, 
at the ruins of what was once the chief city ot Mygdonia, 
and long an advanced outpost of the Romans against the 
East. It is first mentioned in history under the name of 
Antioch eia, in the march of Antiochus against the Satrap 
Melon in the later wars between the Romans and Parthians 

^ Polyl3., V. .)!. 
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it was constantly taken and retaken. Thus it was wrested by 
Liiculhis from the brother of Tigranes, after a long siege, 
which lasted the whole summer,* but according to Plutarch 
towards the close of the autumn, without much resistance 
from the enemy. Again it was taken by the Komans under 
Trajan, and was the cause of the title of ‘ Parthicus,’ whicli 
tlie Senate decreed to that emperor.f If, as is suggested by 
Oeneral Chesney, Trajan built his boats here to descend to 
the Lower Euphrates by the Mygdonius, they must have been 
very small, for the river is a mere streamlet. It, however, 
receives large tributaries a little farther to the south-west, 
and that may have been the point in question. Nisibin 
appears to have been subsequently besieged by the Osroeni 
(people of Orfah) and other tribes who had revolted, but who 
were subdued by the arms of Septimus Severus. Nisibin 
became on this occasion the head-quarters of Severus. J From 
this period, it appears to have remained, with Bezabde on the 
Tigris, an advanced outpost of the Komans, till it was sur- 
rendered to the Persians on the treaty which was made with 
that people by Jovian after the death of Julian. § 

'Idle ruins of ancient Nisibin occupy an area of about a 
square mile. They are, however, mere fragments of buildings, 
l^'ive columns alone stand erect. Two have Corinthian caj)i- 
tals, and still support an entablature. One has a capital just 
tumbling off — the other two are broken. An old ChriwStiau 
church, called Mar Yakfib, had luckily preserved some fine 
specimens of Koman sculpture in its structure. I copied 
here a mutilated inscription, as well as the circumstances 
would permit : — 

-f +ANHrEx xHO+ + +TICx 
HPIONIONlOYXOx x 
nPGC X xreeoY oi 
OnOYCnOvAHAKeVYMAT 
X X DYCAOXENXBPO x x 

T€NAT€AYnOONU)Nx x x x 
nONTOYGy^ 

Near the monastery was a more modern mosque, dedicated 
to Zln-al- Abidin, Hhe best of hermits,’ although not the hist 

* Dion Cassius, xxxv. 6, 7. {Ibid. Ixxv. 2, 3. 

t Ibid. Ixviii. 23. § Zosim. iii. 33 ; Amin. Mare. xxv. 9. 
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we had met with on our travels who was so designated. An 
Arab village occupied the south-east corner of the ruins, and 
on the modern highway was a caravanserai, a small bazaar, 
and a few houses which seem, from subsequent experience, to 
be inhabited or tenantless according to the state of the 
country, whether in peace or in rebellion. Nisibln was once 
the centre of a very extensive trade, and one of the great 
cinporia for the merchandise of the East and West.* How 
it has fallen off, like all the other great cities of the East, 
under the misrule of the Mahommedans ! It may be said 
that the change of lines of commerce may have had as much 
to do with the decline of the place as misrule ; but Nisibln is 
still upon a highway of trade, which would be much more 
frequented if even tolerably safe. As it is, what between 
the Kurds of tlie Ba’arim Hills, the IzTdis of the Singar, and 
the roving Arabs, all of whom look upon merchants as their 
lawful prey, it is necessary to travel in a body or caravan be- 
tween Alardin and Mosul to secure a safe transit. 

We rode the next da}^ (Monday, March 27) across the plain 
and then into the hills to Dara, where a modern village 
affording us accommodation for the night, we spent the after- 
noon in a rough reconnaissance of the ruins. These are indeed 
very extensive, owing probably to the combined causes of- 
tlie edifices having been constructed of compact limestone or 
marble, and to their being in the hills, removed from the high- 
way. The chief ruins arc — first, the acropolis, situated at the 
highest part of the town, having the modern village of Dara 
in front, or south of it, and three large cistern by the side. 
The river of Dara, a tributary to the Mygdonius, flows past 
the hill to the south, where are the remains of an ancient 
(lam and reservoir. It then flows through the walls which 
start from the foot of the acropolis hill in a westerly direction, 
curving round to the south to flow out by another water-gate. 
The remains of a bridge are met with immediately above the 
gate ; below and outside the gate is a mill. Close by to the 
west is the principal gateway or entrance to the city, the 
road leading to the bridge. Near the gate is a handsome and 
massive tomb. The slope of the hill below the acropolis is 

* Julian ‘ Oi-at.’ i. p. 27 ; Justin ‘ Excerpt, e Logat.* p. 173 ; Procop. ^ Bell. 
JVrsic.’ i. 11. 
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covered with ruins of houses, and beyond the river are various 
structures belonging to a Mahommedan town, which once 
existed within tlie precincts of ancient Dara. These include 
a mosque with minareh, a mansion and a tower, and this 
part of the hill terminates in low cliffs over the wall. These 
cliffs are dotted with sepulchral grottoes. There are ten 
towers, seven square and three circular, between the two 
water-gates, and one circular tower beyond ; but only two 
square towers west of the central water-gate, and at the north- 
west extremity of the wall are the ruins of a temple, and of a 
large bastion in part cut in solid rock. In the westerly 
portion of the precincts, ruins of a still larger temple exist, 
close by which are some domed vaults, and at the foot of 
this westerly hill are the remains of a large mansion or palace 
with what were supposed to be granaries, but which may 
have been barracks, in front. These last structures fronted 
the chief entrance. 

There was a small village in the rear of the palace, as well 
as in front of the acropolis. A quarry and sepulchral grot- 
toes existed some little distance to the eastward, but the chief 
necropolis was in the cliffs to the westward, whore we counted 
over 500 tombs, many of them grottoes with ornamental 
facades. Some of these were elaborately sculptured witli 
cypresses, birds, and other devices. They were evidently 
in some instances Sassanian, for we found the usual genius 
of good with wings and scroll, or KustI, as also the icpre- 
sentations of fire-temples. On one we read part of a 
mutilated inscription— VITOKN AH E OK OVTOVEO, 
and on another the word MON HOI. The palace was in 
utter ruin, but the granaries or barracks had a vaulted en- 
trance 80 feet long, with three flights of steps into a vast 
apartment supported by four square pillars with arches. The 
apartment was 80 feet long by 156 feet 19 inches wide, with 
recesses about 6 feet high. 

Dara — or Daras, as it is written by Procopius — played an 
important part in the wars of the Lower Empire, and of the 
Sassanian dynasty. According to the historian of the Persian 
wars, it was raised from a village to a city by the Emperor 
Anastasius, who gave it his own name, and called it Anastasio- 
polis. Procopius also gave a full account of the way in 
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which Daras was fortified,* and which Gibbon has remarked APPX. 
may be considered as representing the military architecture . 
of the age. Procopius also gives an account of a marvellous Marvel- 
fountain of water, whose source, on a neighbouring height, tain. 
was in such a position that the supply could not be cut off 
by an enemy, while, at the same time, it was distributed 
through the town to the inhabitants by various channels, no 
one knowing whither it went on reaching the outer walls.f 
It is probable that the reservoir at the foot of the acropolis 
is here alluded to, for we have seen how the river turns from 
thence to run in a curious winding manner through the town. 

There may, however, be a rock-spring above the town which 
escaped our notice ; but if so, it would be at such a distance 
(for we sketched the whole place) as not to be easily pre- 
vented being cut off by the enemy, whilst the reservoir 
provided a certain and defensible supply. 

Procopius also mentions a series of combats which took Combats 
place under the walls of Daras, between the Romans under 
Belisarius and the Persians,! by which the Romans maintained . 
the town, owing to the admirable military dispositions of 
Belisarius. Daras fell at last into the hands of the Persians 
during the reign of Justin II. (a.d. 574), after a memorable 
siege of six months by Chosroes IL§ The campaign of* 
Marcian took place in the eighth year of Justin, and the 
result of the fall of Daras was the disgrace of the general, 
a truce with the Persians, and the appointment of Tiberius 
as an associate in the empire, 

Theophanes |1 says that the general who took Daras, and 
subsequently concluded the above-mentioned peace, was 
ilorrnuzd IV., who succeeded Chosroes. It is not a little 
curious that a writer in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography ,’11 says D’Aiiville,** has tried, but we think 
in vain, to find any town or ruins which may mark the site 
of Daras. Surely the many who have travelled along tlie 
high-road from Bagdad to Constantinople must have seen 
the ruins of Daras, if only from a distance ? 

* ‘Bell. Persic.’ ii. 13. § Tlieophyl. ‘Hist. Miiiir.’ iii. 9, 10. 

t ‘ Bell. Goth.’ iv. 7. II Ap. Phot. Cod. Gl ; Evagr. v. 8-10, 

t ‘ Bell. Pi'rsic.’ i. 13. % Art. ‘Daras.’ 

** ‘ L’Eiiphr.'itc cl le Tigre/ p. r)3. 
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A short ride of eighteen miles took us next day (Tuevsday, 
March 28) to Mardin. There were no villages on the first 
part of the journey, but as we approached the hills, we passed 
Kur Harln-urth-a-tel, a village of Christians called Kuldi, 
and a mosque with minareh attached, which was designated as 
Kuzar or Kosar. On a subsequent occasion, keeping along 
the high-road, we saw a ruined castle on the same plain, 
called Kasr Burj, in which, according to a tradition related 
to us by a Chaldean bishop, a son of Darius once lived, and 
on the same plain, in front of Dara, was a large granary, 
known as Aubur Dara. There was a further castle called 
Kasr Sir-khan. We found the three Persian princes — Kuli 
Mirza, Majaf Mirza, and Taimur Mirza — who had been on a 
visit to England, located at Mardin, on their way back to 
Eahdad, and wc spent the evening with them, talking of 
Farsistan. 

The next day (Wednesday, March 29) was devoted to a 
visit to a group of monasteries, situated in a hilly and rocky 
recess in the Jcbel Tur, about four miles east of the town. 
The cliicf of these monasteries, once the residence of th(‘ 
celebrated historian Abu’l Faraj, was appropriately called 
Dar-i-Safran, or the ‘ yellow monastery,’ from the colour of 
the surrounding nummulitic limestones. INFar Gregorius 
Abulfaragius, also called Gregorius Ear-hebrscus, was born in 
1226, at Malatiyah ; and after being Bishop of Aleppo, he was 
elected Patriarch or Primate of all the Jacobite Christians in 
the East, in 1266, when he resided at Dar-i-Safran. This 
monastery was a spacious building, which contained three 
churches - one dedicated to the Virgin Mary, another to Y^akfib 
(St. James), and the third to Zizail. One, I believe, was 
claimed by the Syrian Komanists, the other by the .lacobites, 
and the third by the Syro-Chaldeans, These churches were 
much ornamented, and we were also shown a vaulted chamber 
reserved for the sepulture of the patriarchs. 

There is preserved in this monastery a Calendar of Events, 
which is written in three columns -one devoted to theology 
and ecclesiastical affairs, another to history, and a third to 
philosophy and literature. It was begun by Abu’l Faraj in 
Syro-Chaldean, the chapters being headed in Estranghelo ; 
it was continued in Syriac, and latterly it is written in Kur- 
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shuni, or Arabic written in Syriac characters. It is the duty 
of each successive patriarch to keep this record up to the 
times, but, considering the utter ignorance of tlie outer world 
in which these poor monks live, it must be a strange com- 
pilation. Mr. Rassam kindly copied for me the names of 
fourteen of the Kings of Nineveh, as recorded in this curious 
manuscript. These were : 1. Niniis, contemporary with Abra- 
ham ; 2. Damaus ; 3. Belans, contemporary with Jacob ; 
4. Mamlus, epoch of Egyptian bondage ; 5. Skatris ; 6. 
Amontis, epoch of Moses and of Ramsis (Raineses) in Egypt; 
7. Alapris ; 8. Semperidus; 9. Susarius; 10. Sempirus; II, 
Susarmus; 12. Metrus ; 13. Tutanis; 14. Tetanus. This 
list would puzzle Sir Henry Rawlinson, or even our friend 
Mr. Rosanquet. 

Leaving Dar-i-Safran, we ascended the cliffs to T)ar-i- 
Yakub, a mere series of galleries and grottoes hewn out of 
the perpendicular face of the rock ; in some of which the 
water, dribbling through the vaults, was collected in pear- 
shaped cavities, covered over with a single large stone. Not 
far from these untenanted hermitages, was another so-called 
monastery of the Holy Lady (l)ar-i-Suyldl), similarly situated. 
There was a church attached to the latter, which we reached 
by a gallery hewn out of the face of the rock. It is still in 
use, but no monks lived in the grottoes. The gardens of the 
monks were disposed in terraces, and appeared to be well 
kept. 

Between Mardin and I)ar-i-Safran we passed a Christian 
villaofe called Kalah Ma’arah, or ‘woman's castle,’ with a 
church dedicated to St. George. The castle whence the 
village derives its name is now a ruin on a precipitous hill to 
the south, and to the north-east of the monastery was Dar-i- 
Kirikus, or the monastery of St. George, and the Christian 
village of Binabi. All these villages had their gardens and 
vineyards, and the peasants seemed as happy and cheerful as 
their rocky homes were pleasant and picturesque to look at. 

We left Mardin the next day (Friday, March 31) 'by a 
hilly country, the slopes olten covered with ilex, the valleys 
mostly cultivated, the course of the rivulets being marked by 
poplar and willow-trees, and the whole enlivened at this sea- 
son of the year by flow ering almond-trees. We were, as usual. 
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detained in the morning, and only succeeded in effecting a 
five hours’ ride to Sheikh Khan, a mere cavern, walled in and 
made to serve as a caravanserai, with a deserted village close 
by. We travelled for two and a quarter hours next morning 
before we came to a village where we could get a draught of 
milk. An hour farther was Khan Kajurin, and a little beyond, 
Kuh Tuz, a village at a point where the country began to 
open. The hills were less abrupt, the valleys more extensive, 
and cultivation more general. The ruins of Kalah Dar-zuwar 
occupied the summit of an adjacent hill. Passing Khan 
Kajuri, we came to Ak-bunar, the ‘ clear or white spring,’ 
where we were to have put up ; but the khan being occupied 
by the Pacha of Mardin and his retinue, we rode aside to a 
village called Tanspin Teppeh. From this point one of those 
stony uplands of volcanic origin, so common in Northern 
jNIesopotamia, extended all the way to Diyarbekr, a distance 
of eighteen miles, where we arrived on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, April 2. The bends of the River Tigris alone afforded 
variety to the journey, and five miles from the city of Diyar- 
bekr we passed Sharukhi, village and mill, with a bridge, 
with the villages of Kajuri on the opposite side, and Kabi 
Kuuy to the north. 

Diyarbekr stands upon basaltic rocks which rise high 
and precipitously above the River Tigris, and on its right 
bank, is chiefly remarkable for its lofty well-built walls, 
deft-nded by towers, some of which are rectangular, others 
semicircular. They are, however, of various sizes and 
heights. On the east or river side, the walls are lower tlian 
elsewhere, being built upon the edge of a somewhat precipi- 
tous line of rock. The walls are also in a much better con- 
dition in some parts than in others. As in most other Orient.al 
cities, the walls and towers appear to have been erected at 
various periods, as seen by the fragments of old structures 
built into them. Some of the towers are ornamented by 
designs of lions and suns, and have Crreek, l^atin, and Kufic 
inscriptions, commemorative, probably, of their respective 
builders or repairers. The gates are four in number, and are 
very massive — the Dagh Kapi, or ‘ Mountain gate,’ on the 
north ; the Rum Kapi, or Roman gate, on the west ; the 
Mardin gate, on the south ; and the Yani Kapi, or ^ New gate,’ 
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on the east. The city contains about 57 jamis and musjids — APPX. 
the former, as before observed, being a superior description . . 

of mosque, having one or more minarehs attached to it. There Mosques, 
is also a Chaldean cliurch, the district of Diyarbekr being a Churches. 
Chaldean episcopate, and an Armenian church dedicated to 
Surp Gregorio, or Saint Gregory. Several ancient but ruined 
buildings are met with in the town, which also boasts of some 
large and handsome khans and baths. Hasan Pacha Khan, 
close to the great mosque, is especially a handsome building. 

One of the most curious monuments in Diyarbekr (ancient 
Arnida) are the remains of what Texier deemed to be the 
ancient palace of Tigranes, afterwards occupied by Shapur 1 1. 

The citadel occupies the north-east angle of the town, and The cita- 
lias two gates. Within it is the serai, palace, or Pacha’s 
residence, a poor building. Adjoining the serai is a high 
rectangular tower, to which a moscpie is attached, but which is 
itself supposed to have been the belfry of a Christian church. 

Tlie town is supplied with water from the westward by an 
aqueduct, which is carried through the walls between the 
Kum and Dagh Kapis. Close to this point, inside the town, 
is a tank, about five or six feet deep, formed by a spring 
issuing from the rock, and which contains fish which are 
deemed to be sacred — as at Orfah, Membij, and other places. 

We have now a resident consul at Diyarbekr. Mr. Taylor,- Scientific 
the first consul, and Air. Holmes, who succeeded him, have 
])een both distinguished for their archaeological attainments ; 
and much has been done by the distinguished French archae- 
ologist, AI. Texier, as also by Air. Garden, assisted by AI. 

Jaba, Kussian consul at Erzerum, towards exploring the city 
and neighbourhood of Diyarbekr, and deciphering some of 
the numerous inscriptions.* 

Hafiz Pacha, subsequently the unfortunate commander of Hafiz 
the Turkish army at Nizib, was busy, at the epoch of our visit, 
making preparations for a campaign against the Sinjarlis. 

He was much interested with mineralogical enquiries; and 
having collected some of the sands of the river, which abound 
in iserine or magnetic iron, he was so delighted at seeing the 
facility with which the iron could be separated from the sand 

* ‘ Jtmrnal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxxv. p. 21 ; vol. xxxvii. 
p. 182 ; and ‘Proceedings,’ vol. ix. No. 11, and vol. xi. Nu. 11. 
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by a magnet, that he insisted upon our mounting at once, 
and proceeding with him through the town and out of the 
JMardin gate, down to the banks of the river, to see the iron 
in situ. He had also a collection of copper ores, including a 
beautiful piece of malachite from the mines of Arghana ; and 
he was exceedingly anxious that I should remain in the 
country, and superintend the working of the copper-mines ; 
but I did not feel myself, being at that time attached to the 
Euphrates Expedition, at liberty to accept the offer. 

With Mr. Rassam’s kind assistance I obtained some curious 
extracts from an old Chaldean and Arabic dictionary preserved 
in the Syrian church of Saint Bethune, as also from some old 
historical works, also preserved in the same monastery. In 
one of these (Baluli’s Dictionary) Calah was identified with 
Al-Hadhr, Arbil with Rehoboth ( Rehoboth-Ir), and Larissa 
with Resell (Bochart’s old identification). 

We left Diyarbekr on Wednesday, April 5, provided with 
horses and an official attendant by the hospitable Pacha, 
to visit the mines, a courier having also l)een despatched in 
advance. We were, as usual, late in getting away, and did not 
therefore arrive at our halting-place — Shirbnt or SSherbet’ 
Khan, also called Murad Sultan’s Khan — till two hoiu\s after 
dark. Our ride lay for live long hours over the same dreary, 
stony, volcanic country that led up to Diyarbekr from the 
south, and which probably stretches to the Karajia Tagh to 
the west. 

Beyond the khan the character of the country underwent 
an entire change, the volcanic rocks being succeeded by lime- 
stones, sandstones, and marls, which rise in successive ranges 
towards the culminating-point of Arghana. The town of 
Arghana was, by barometer, at an elevation above the sea of 
3,074 feet; and on the same hill, called Kalah Dagh, or 
‘ Castle hill,’ was a sepulchral chapel, some 400 feet above tin; 
town, called Till Kaphal, and said to contain the bones of a 
holy Christian ; but, like the reputed tomb of the Prophet 
Jonah at Nineveh, and many others, claimed by the Moham- 
medans, At the southern extremity of the hill was the 
Armenian monastery of the Virgin Mary, ornamented with 
tiles as well as paintings, and with sculptures over the door- 
way, Arghana constituted our halting-place on Thursday, 
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April 6, and on the 7th we rode to Madan Kapur, or the 
copper-mines, the most productive of all in the Ottoman 
Empire. On our way we found the sedimentary formations 
much broken up by diallage rocks metamorphosed at places, 
and containing highly carbonised shales. It is, indeed, very 
uncertain if lignite deposits do not occur in this, part of the 
Taurus which would be worth sinking for; but a minute 
account of the structure of tlie chain at this point is given, 
with detailed sections, in my ‘ Researches,’ &c., and need not, 
therefore, be repeated here. Copper abounds to such an ex- 
tent in the mining district that we actually detected powerful 
veins of pyrites in the watercourses. The copper is transported 
hence toTokat, to be smelted; and it is not a little amusing 
to read in some speculative schemes for railways across Asia 
Minor, recently published, of the copper-mines of Tokat 
as among the incentives to investment. We spent no less 
than four days exploring the mines and the adjacent hills, in 
the hitter of which I had strong hopes of meeting with depo- 
sits of lignite coal, but without success. 

At length, on Wednesday, April 12, we started to con- 
tinue our journey, passing Khan Ujah (four hours from 
Arghana Madan) and the plain of Ali-uda to the beautiful 
lake called Kur-jik Kfili (ancient Colchis), which constitutes 
one of the sources of the Western Tigris. At its south-east' 
extremity was a snow-clad mountain called Azara. Air. 
Taylor has since discovered the true sources of the Tigris, or 
of its eastern branch, called Zibenehjn a subterranean pas- 
sage or cave near Eggil (ancient Inghilene), as also memorial 
tablets of the Assyrian kings, the character of which has 
been explained by Sir Henry Rawliiison.* Air. Taylor also 
claims to have discovered the oft -disputed site of Tigrano- 
certa at the ruins of Kefer-juz (pronounced Kahr-juz), near 
the Jacobite town of Aladiyat in the Alsesius. 

The westerly tributaries of the Tigris are divided from the 
waters flowing into the Euphrates by a ridge of hills, called, 
from the pass, Dawah Buainl, the crest of which attained, by 
barometrical observation, an elevation of 4,246 feet, or about 
700 feet above the lake. The descent hence led us into the 
tine large cultivated plain of Kharput Dawassi, dotted with 

* ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. ix. No. 11. 
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out of which rose a bold and almost isolated rock, bearing 
Kharput. town and castle of Kharput on its summit. We passed 

the night of April 12 at the village of Kunk, on the Kharput 
Dawassi, and that of Thursday, April 13, at Kharput itself, 
exploring the castle, the neighbouring ruins and village of 
Sar-Ik, and the barracks and modern erections on the plain 
below. 

Cedrenus * notices this ancient stronghold under the name 
of XdgTToTs. It was called by the Syiiausi Khurtbist (D'An- 
ville writes it C/iarbist ; Herbelot, Khartahist ; and Asseman, 
JIaretbaret). There is every reason to believe it to be the 
Carcathiocerta of Strabo (xi. p. 527) and Pliny (vi. 10) ; 
which was the capital of Sophene, one of the cantons of 
Armenia. Mr. Taylor has also brought to light, from an 
Crusading Armenian author, that the two crusading chiefs, Baldwin de 
cences^' Bourg, Count of Edessa (Orfah), and Jocelyn de Courtnay, 
having been made prisoners by Sickman ibu Artuk, Jocelyn 
was imprisoned at Hesn Keyf, or Hisn Kaif (first brought to 
notice by Captain Lynch), on the Tigris, and Baldwin at 
Mosul ; that, after being liberated, they were again made 
prisoners with Waleran, a kinsman of Jocelyn’s, and all three 
were incarcerated at Kharput, whence they were set at liberty 
by a valiant band of Armenians of Behesni. Balak, grandson 
of Artuk, having recaptured the castle, he destroyed, accord- 
ing to Matthew of Pldessa and Abu’l P^ada, all his prisoners, 
consisting of sixty-five men and eighty ‘ beautiful ladies,’ by 
throwing them over the battlements into the plain below.f The 
castle of Kharput has thus a melancholy interest attached to it 
even in the eyes of Europeans: and when we consider that these 
regions were the great battle-field between the Eomans and 
Persians during the early centuries of the Christian era ; that 
it was across these hilly districts that the frontier of the two 
kingdoms ran ; and that there were constant sieges of forts, 
and skirmishes and marches, along its whole extent, which 
have been partially recorded by the historians of the Lower 
Empire, its walls would, if they could speak, relate probably 
many another sad and dismal story. 

* ‘ Hist. Comp.’ vol. ii. p. 686. 

t ‘ Journal of tlie Royal Geographical S()ei('ty,’ vol. xxxv. p. 31. 
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Friday^ April 14. — Crossed the plain of Kul-wansh, with 
several villages buried in gardens and orchards, and a rivulet 
in its centre, to Khutal ; and then came the next day to a 
narrow band of hornblende rocks, amid limestones which 
repose at Gumesh MaMan ^ silver-mines,’ or Kapan Ma’dan, 
as they are also called, upon mica and chlorite slates tilted up 
by granite. The most productive silver veins are met with 
at the junction of the mica schists and tlie limestones. The 
town of Kapar itself is situated on granite rock, below the mines 
and on the left bank of the Kiver Euphrates. We spent two 
days here, thoroughly exploring the mines, from which we ob- 
tained many interesting minerals, among which were chlorides 
of silver and red sulphuret of silver and antimony. Our ex- 
plorations were not unaccompanied by danger, for the galleries 
were carried in places through steatitic clays and carbona- 
ceous marls without any proper support, and there were also 
large caverns in the rock with crystalline gypsum in drusic 
cavities. We also obtained sulphate of copper, carbonate of 
lead, and arsenates of lead, copper, and silver. These mines, 
wliich are at once numerous and extensive, were said to yield 

13.000 maiinds or 1 <^5,000 lbs. of lead, and 400 okas or 

1.000 lbs. of silver annually. 130 maunds or 1,950 lbs. of ar- 
gentiferous galena were said to yield 2^ to 3 okas, 6 to 7 lbs. 
(G okas to the niaiind) of silver. There were twelve furnaces. 

Tuesday, April 18. — Crossing the Euphrates, which flows 
past the hills from N. SO'’ E. to S. 30° W., curving round 
nearly due south, we found ourselves still in a granitic coun- 
try with a lofty mountain, which had been long visible, called 
Azi Kur, to the NW. The granites w^ere, however, soon suc- 
ceeded by limestones and chalk, with basaltic rocks; and the 
country became more cultivated and dotted with villages, at 
one of which, called Kur-tchn, we put up for the night. The 
next day (Wednesday, April 19) was occupied in passing 
over the Kid Dagh, or ‘ lake mountain,’ volcanic, with lime- 
stones, and upon which were still many patches of snow; 
and then descending the same to the town of Arab Kir, or 
Arab Kail, as it is commonly called, a straggling place with 
a population of about 8,000 souls, of whom 6,000 are Arme- 
nians, consisting chiefly of cottages embosomed in orchards 
and gardens, with groves of plane, poplar, and willow. 
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Wednesday, April 19. — Had to cross another range of 
mountains (Arab Baba) beyond Arab Kir, with patches of 
snow and many pretty flowering plants ; then to descend to a 
valley with a river, wliich was crossed by a bridge, close jy 
Avhicli was a klian ; then to ascend a still loftier range called 
AyalT, with large patches of snow, which our horses ate 
greedily, but they were much frightened at finding it give way 
to their feet. Timber trees were now becoming more com- 
mon, and there were extensive forests on some of the moun- 
tain slopes. The view from the crest was very comprehen- 
sive, including a vast extent of hilly country ; but the roads 
were so bad that we could not descend without moonlight, 
when the long silent file of travellers wending their way on 
the steep side of a mountain precipice presented a striking 
scene. It was late before we got to a village called BIrastik, 
where we had great difficulty in obtaining accommodation. It 
took us six hours the ensuing day (Friday, April 21) to cross 
another range with patches of snow, and descend to the town 
of Diurik, like Arab Kir, composed of houses scattered amid 
gardens and orchards, but on a far more extensive plain or 
valley, at a lower level, and watered by the Akma Chai, a 
tributary to the Euphrates. 

We found the snow lying in continuous masses on these 
mountains at an elevation of 6,000 feet, and in patches 
about 5,500 feet on the south side, and as low as 5,000 
feet on the northern. We spent Saturday, Aj)ril 22, at 
Dill ilk, expiloring the neighbouring iron-mines, and we w'ere 
perfectly astonished at their productiveness. The nicagnetic 
or native iron lay in boulders, with others of granite and 
syenite on chalk. Home of these boulders were three feet 
long by a foot and a half in thickness, and the quantity seemed 
almost inexhaustible. Diurik is a town of about 10,000 in- 
habitants, of whom 2,000 are said to be Christians. It is 
impossible to obtain correct information, or anything but an 
approximation to the real truth in regard to the population 
of Eastern towns, even from the authorities. They do not 
wish it to be precisely known how many heads they have it 
in their power to tax. The ruins of a castle occupied the sum- 
mit of a rock to the west, and there was also a small castle on 
the cliffs on the opposite side of the river. The porch of the 
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jcami of Diurlk is one of the most beautiful specimens of the 
florid Saracenic that we had met with. The same edifice con- 
tained a ‘ mihrab,’ or pulpit, of excellent workmanship. 

It took us the whole of Sunday, April 23, to cross the 
lofty Diimbugh Dagh, the country presenting so many features 
uf geological and mineralogical interest that it was impossible 
to get on. First we had limestone, with a great variety of 
diallage rocks, containing oligiste or specular iron in situ, so 
that what occurs in boulders in the valley might easily be 
wrought at the fountain-head ; then we had granitic and 
syenitic rocks, one bed of the former of which, of a light pink 
colour, I found to be rich in disseminated gold. We stopped 
at the village of Siliski, situated on the Kumar Su, with 
a bridge in the valley below, the inhabitants of which were 
engaged in smelting iron ore actually in their own houses.* 
The same afternoon I examined some hills to the north, of 
most varied structure, but chiefly steaschists and serpentines, 
with beds of diallage and actynolitic rock, in which I found 
veins of sulphuret of silver and curious pisolitic chalcedony. 
I never was in a country so rich in minerals, and only regret 
that I had not the means of testing the river-sands, which 
were rich in iserine, for gold, by means of quicksilver. If a 
mere hasty examination, such as 1 was able to give to it, 
produced such remarkable results, what might not be done 
by a more minute and careful exploration ? Every formation 
in the neighbourhood abounded in its own peculiar minerals; 
the granites in gold and precious stones, the steaschists and 
serpentines in silver ores, the limestones in iron, and the 
very watercourses were choked with useful minerals. 

Ileyond ISiliski, these various rocks, so rich in minerals, 
were, however, succeeded by non-meb\lliferoiis gaps, beds ot 
gypsum, alternating with sandstones at the Valley of Sinjan, 
and extending all the way to Yarbasan and to the foot of the 
Kara Bel mountains — the ancient Paryadres. The mountain 
torrents, meeting with little or no opposition from these 
friable sedimentary deposits, often coursed tlirough subterra- 
nean channels, passing beneath precipices and reappearing at 
short distances— sometimes falling in cascades into yawning 

* The Kumar Sii joins the river of Divrik, and togcihcr they flow into the 
Ihiphrates. 
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chasms below, at others leaving natural arches, over whicli 
we rode in perfect safety whilst the waters foamed beneath u.s. 
Sinjan (or Sinkasi) and Siftak were Kurd villages defended 
by walls with towers ; and Yarbasan was inhabited by the 
same people, who, tyrannised over in these countries by the 
Osmanlis, were not only loth to accommodate our party, but 
wanted actually to drive us out of the village. There was no 
other village, however, this side of the Kara Eel, so we were 
obliged to force ourselves upon the reluctant peasants, who 
were neither sparing of threats nor abuse. 

The next day (Tuesday, April 25) was spent in crossing 
the wooded Kara Bel. At first we came to mere coppices of 
ilex and juniper ; but these were soon sTicceeded by pine 
forests, which occupied the crest and slopes of the hills. The 
hills themselves were composed of the usual diallagc rocks, 
with outlying sandstone.?, marls, and gypsum. It was a 
bad day — hail and rain, with thunder and lightning; and the 
caravan had to wend its way up the mountains in single file, 
amid the din of elements and the roar of a hundred torrents, 
rushing from the rocky reservoirs of snow above and around 
us. Luckily we got in the evening to Kutni, a village of 
hospitable Armenians, where we were enabled to dry our 
clothes and refresh the inner man. It took us ten hours 
to cross this mountain chain, and, had it been a fine day, 
it would unquestionably have been a very beautiful ride. 

Kutni was at the foot of the hills, and at the head of the 
great central plain of Sivas. Crossing this plain the ensuing 
day (Wednesday, April 26), we passed several villages, and 
lakes abounding in geese, ducks, herons, and other birds. 
Some of these lakes were salt, and probably all that are not 
dried up in summer are so ; for the sandstones of Sivas were 
more or less saliferous, and the Halys, which has its sources 
from the country eastward, derives its well-known occasional 
saline character from flowing in its upper part through the 
same formations.* 

Visiting the Pacha next day, we found him distributing 

* This is further evidenced by names of places — as Tuzli Kuli, ' the Salt Lake 
and Tuzli Ilinar, ‘ Castle of Salt.’ The, river Kizil Irmak, ‘ Red River ’ or 
Halys, which is here crossed by a bridge, was at this point over 200 feet iu 
width. 
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cloaks of office to sundry Aghas, or governors of villages and 
districts — the ceremony being enlivened by the pranks of a 
fool, who shook a stick with bells attached to it. The scene 
was altogether more suggestive of the Middle Ages than of 
the nineteenth century. Hafiz Pacha and Izzet Mohammed 
Pacha, of Angora, were men far more in advance of their 
time than the Pacha of Sivas. The town or city — which was 
said, in round numbers, to contain 5,000 JMohaminedan 
and 1,000 Ai'menian houses — does a considerable business 
ill cereals, which constitute the chief produce of the plain ; 
for at an elevation of nigh 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea neither mulberries, grapes, nor pomegranates were said to 
flourish. 

The old wells of the city no longer exist ; but there arc 
ruins of two castles of different epochs, one of which appears 
to have belonged to the Kings of Pontus, to have been 
strengthened by the Homans, and dilapidated by the wars 
with the Mohammedans, who again built it up on former 
ruins ; the other is a ruder structure, apparently of the 
Osman! i era. There is also a large Christian monastery, 
which was erected to celebrate the wx*ll -known marlyrdom of 
the ‘ h'orty of Sivas.’ 

Sivas was, it is necessary to observe, the ancient Sebasteia, 
which, being m^ar the frontier, Pliny regarded as not be- 
longing to Pontus, but to Colopene in Cappadocia.* The 
town existed, as a small place, before the dominion of the 
Ivonians in these parts, but its ancient name is unknown. 
The present one is a corruption of Sebaste, just like the well- 
known Suez, or Sivas, on the Eed Sea. Pompey increased 
the town, and gave it the name of Megalopolis ; f and during 
the imperial regime it appears to have risen to considerable 
importance, so that in the later division of the Empire it was 
made the capital of Armenia Minor. It is also mentioned as 
a large and flourishing town of Cappadocia in the time of the 
Byzantine Empire ; and the Emperor Justinian is described 
by Procopius J ns having restored its w^alls. 

The identity of Sebasteia with the modern Sivas is esta- 
blished partly b}^ the resemblance of names, and partly by the 

* Pliny, vi. 3 ; Ptol. v. C, § 10; Uicroe. p. 702; St. Antonin, pp. 204, 206. 

t Strab. xii. p. 600. t ‘Ue Aidif/ iii. 4. 
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agreement of the site of Sivas with the description of Grregory 
of Nyssa, who states that the town was situated in the Valley 
of the Ilalys. A small stream, moreover, flowed through tlie 
town, and fell into a neighbouring lake, which communicated 
with the Halys.* In the ‘ Itinerary ’ its name appears in the 
form of Sevastea, and in Abu’l Fada it is actually written 
Sivas, or Siwas. The mediceval history of Sivas is given in 
my ‘ Travels in Asia Minor,’ &c. (vol. ii. p. 12). I had at that 
time identified the place with Cabira, but better authorities 
seem to identify that place with Niksar (Neo- Caesarea). It is 
curious, however, that Strabo places Cabira 40 stadia from 
the Paryadres, and that Pythodoris, the widow of King 
Polemo, gave it the name of Sebaste. 

Saturday^ April 29. — Crossed over a low hilly district 
(fourteen miles). to the village of Bab-ladi ; thence across a 
cultivated valley, with villages and orchards, to KharTm, our 
resting-place for the night. We observed some terns of 
an ash-grey colour lishing in a rivulet in the course of tlie 
day’s ride,t during which we had a high conical mountain, 
called Yrdduz Tagh, or ‘ Mountain of Stars,’ to the right. 
Hamilton J identifies this mountain with Cacuion chorion, 
mentioned by Strabo as a fortress 200 stadia from Cabira 
(Niksar?,), being a precipitous rock, having a fountain at the 
top, and its base washed by a deep river, and one of the 
strongholds of Mithridates, situated in a most inliospitable 
district. A stream of water is said to flow from Yfilduz Tagh, 
which has also a river called Yulduz Chai at its base. 

Sunday (April 30) was spent in crossing the Chamlu Ihd, 
or ^ Mountains of Fir,’ the ancient Sandisses, and which, as 
the modern name indicates, were covered with pine-forests. 
It took us four hours to ride to the crest, which was 5,2()0 
feet above the level of the sea, patches of snow occurring on 
the northern and western acclivities. On the descent we met 
with singular masses of coarse white marble, and a rivulet 
passed under a magnificent arch of rock through which a, 
coach might have been driven. The cavern thus formed was 

* Oral. i. in xl. Mart. p. 601 ; Orat. ii. p. 610; compare Uasil M. Epist. viii. 

t This must ho a country rich in fish, for on a subsi'qui'iit occasion i met 
with pelicans and black stork.s in fho same district. 

‘Researches in Assyria, JJabylonia, and Chaldea,’ voJ. i. p. 347. 
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tenanted by innumerable pigeons. We passed the night at APPX. 

the village of Bfilaz, and had but a short ride, the next day, to . . 

the beautiful town of Tokat, embosomed among wood-clad 

liills, the houses stretching out amid gardens and orchards, 

with the fine open and cultivated valley of the Yashil Irmak 

(or Iris) beyond, and several castellated buildings on the 

hills around. 

Seen from the south, or from the valley of Iris, Tokat, with Tokat. 
its ruined castle pictures([nely situated on a steep ridge of 
limestone rocks to the west, and the whole town, with its 
pretty houses, with tiled roofs, stretching up a lateral valley, 
and extending into other valleys which diverge in various 
directions, embosomed in gardens, presents even a still more 
striking appearance. The town appeared to Hamilton to be 
mean and dirty ; but coming, as we did, from Sivas, it did not 
so impress us, either now, or on a subsequent visit made to the 
same place.* The Bazistan, or chief bazaar, is solidly built of 
stone. The population is variously estimated. The Christians lu popula- 
are, however, in greater number than the Mohammedans ; it is 
supposed that there are about 1 ,000 Armenians and Greeks 
to 800 JMoharamodans. This, however, seems to be rendered 
doubtful by the fact that the latter have some fifteen James 
and mashids (small mosques), whilst the Armenians have ' 
only one good clUirch. There are several fine old khans and 
hammams or baths. The steep and craggy pinnacles of the 
castle rock are surmounted by fragments of ruined battle- Kuins. 
ments and towers, and on the southern scarp are several 
natural and artificial caverns — probably sepulchral grottoes. 

A flight of steps is found halfway up, penetrating into the 
centre of the mountain, probably to a reservoir ; and we found 
several great stone cannon-balls lying about at the foot of the 
rock. 

It is not certain what ancient place Tokat represents. Anelont 
Strabo described the Iris as flowing through Comana Pontica 
and the fertile plain Daxiinonitis, and then turning to the 
north at Gaziura (Turkhal). In the book on the Alexandrine 
War (c. 35), a lofty range of hills, covered with forests, is 
said to extend from Pontic Comana to Armenia Minor. This 
description would correspond to the position of Tokat, but 

* ‘Travels in tho Track of tho Ten Thousand,’ vol. ii. p. 17. 
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Hamilton * discovered remains of an ancient town and brid^'e 
on the Iris, higher np than Tokat, and which, being called 
^ Gumcnek ’ (Kumanak), have been adopted as representing 
Comana. Tokat may represent Talaiira, a mountain fortress 
in Pont us, to which Mithridates withdrew with liis most 
precious treasures, which were afterwards found there by 
Lucullus.f 

Its modern name is, however, derived from the Empress 
Eudocia, during whose widowhood, and the minority of lier 
sons, Comana fell into the hands of the Turks, against whom 
Diogenes Eomanus sent an army, under Puselius, and subse- 
quently under other generals. It is found in many old maps 
marked as Eudoxiaria and Eiitochia. Tokat evidently be- 
came a place favoured by the Turks, for we find one of its 
chiefs, called Ahmid Allah-id-DIn, styling himself Saltan in 
the time of BayazTd. In the year 1471 Yusuf Bey, a general 
of Uzun Hasan, Prince of Kaisariyah, invaded the district of 
Tokat, but he was defeated by Mustafah, a Seljukiyaii genend. 
Tokat ultimately fell into the hands of the Osmanlis in the 
time of Selim I.J 

Wednesday, May 3. — We enjoyed the (to us) rare felicity 
of riding for an hour beyond Tokat in a Vcalley with a good 
road, houses, gardens, and mulberry plantations, which would 
have reminded us of the best parts of Europe, but that there 
were no smiling peasantry to gladden the scene ; the women 
were not visible, and as to tlic few peasants met with, they 
had a scowling and discontented appearance. Yet is Tokat a 
place much favoured by nature ; it produces silk, and a great 
variety of fruits and vegetables, and the Armenians manu- 
facture a very fair wine — a thing we had not tasted since we 
left Bagdad, although we got raid at Diyarbekr, and a little 
rosof/lio at Sivas. 

Passing over the Aken Tagh, chiefly mica-slates and lime- 
stones, covered with oak and pine, we entered valleys with 
plane, beech, and alder trees, and occasional pear, epplc, and 
medlars. These, however, grew apart, and not in groves, 
affecting particular localities. After six liours’ ratlier laboiioua 
travel we arriv^ed at Sar-pTn, inhabited by charcoal-burners. 

* ‘ Rrsuarclics in Assyria,’ &f‘. vol. i. p. 1*00. 

t Dion Cassiii.K, xxxv. 14; A]|)iitii. JMitliricl. p. 11*0. 

t A.D. 1514; Uojiru 921. 
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This village alone was said to supply the copper furnaces of 
Tokat with 15,000 loads of charcoal annually ; hut upwards 
of 65,000 loads were said to be contributed by the woody 
region we had been travelling over, and which is known as 
the Katan DawassT — ancient Daximonitis.* We made a 
lateral excursion hence, by a picturesque and wooded ravine, 
to the village of Kardavin, where, according to rtiport, a gold- 
mine had been recently discovered. It turned out, however, 
to be merely mica, or talc, which assumed an unusual appear- 
ance at this place. 

Thiuvsdmj, May 4. — Our way lay along the same beautiful 
hilly and wooded country, witli open, cultivated, and well- 
watered plains and valleys, 21 miles to Turkhal, a small place Turkli.il. 
of about 500 or 600 houses, remarkable for its ruinous castle, 
situated on tlie top of an isolated hill of limestone. The 
gatciways of this castle consist of largo blocks of stone, tlui 
lintels, side-posts, and threshold being formed each of a single 
block. Tlie ruins are, however, apparently of a late peniod. 

A flight of stairs leads here, as at Tokat and Anuivsiyah, to a 
subterranean well or reservoir. Hamilton, who pictured this 
place in liis work, identifies it with Gazioura, an ancient 
royal residence, and described by Strabo as being near the 
spot where the Iris, afttn* flowing through the rich plain of 
Haximonitis, turns towards the north. Dion Cassius also 
notices the same place as the stronghold where Mithridates 
took up his position against tlie Roman Triarius.f 

Following the valley of the Yashil Trmak, or ^ Green River,’ 
for about three miles, we turned up a narrow valley for about 
seven miles farther, and then crossed a ridge by a road in 
part cut through the rock (Uzun Rughaz), and where was a 
guardhouse with five soldiers, and implements of torture 
hanging over the door, as if the soldiery united the functions 
of policcjmen and magistrates. We descended hence into a Village of 
cultivated valley with several villages, in one of which (called 
Asin Burgliu) we put up for the night, having ridden alto- 
gtither thirteen hours. 

The next day (Friday, IMay 5), it took ns two hours to 

* Strabo, xli. /547; Dion CVsius, xxxv. 12. 

t Ibid. It is called Kaslian Ivalahsi in the ‘ Jilian Niima.’ 
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cross another ridge of hills, with a pass also in part cut throngli 
the rocks, lienee we descended into a pleasant vale, with 
cottages tiled as at Tokat, mulberry plantations, vineyards, 
and orchards, and which constitutes a kind of suburb to 
Ainasiyah, a city which we reached soon afterwards, curving 
round bare limestone rocks, with artificial channels for water 
hewn out near their bases.* The castle and acropolis of the 
chief city of Pontus are situated on the summit of a lofty lime- 
stone rock on the opposite side of Yashil Irmak, the banks of 
which are fringed with gardens for some distance from tlie 
town, and are irrigated by large water-wheels. The narrow pass 
by which the river sweeps down to the city itself ; the gloomy- 
looking sepulchral grottoes of the Kings of Pontus, high up 
on the face of the cliff, but below the castle ; the Saracenic 
buildings, either in ruins or used as mosques, which line the 
principal street ; and the houses, chiefly of stone, creeping up 
the rocky sides, as if in search of a resting-place, give to 
Amasiyah a very remarkable appearance. 

Strabo, who was a native of Amasia, has left us a graphic 
description of his birthplace. ^Our city,’ he says, Mies in a 
deep and extensive gorge, through which the River Iris flows ; 
and it is wonderfully constructed both by art and by nature, 
being adapted to serve the purpose both of a city and of a 
fort. For there is a lofty rock, steep on all sides, and 
descending abruptly to the river; this rock has its wall in 
one direction on the brink of the river, at that part wheni 
the city is connected with it ; and in the other direction, the 
wall runs up the hill on each side of the lieights ; and the 
heights are two, naturally connected with one another, very 
strongly fortified by towers — and within this enclosure arc 
the palace and the tombs of the kings ; but the heights have 
a very narrow neck, the ascent to which is an altitude of five 
or six stadia on each side, as one goes up from the bank of 
the river and the suburbs ; and from the neck to the heights 
there remains another ascent of a stadium, steep, and capable 
of resisting any attack. The rock also contains within it 
water-cisterns, which an enemy cannot get possession of, 
there being two galleries cut — one leading to the river, and 


* This mountain and aqueducts have a legend of Firliad attached to them, 
which is related by Hamilton (i. 373), and was corroborated by Mr. Kassani. 
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llie other to the neck ; there arc bridges over the river — one 
from the city to tlie suburb, and another from the su])urb to 
tlie neighbouring country, for at the point where tliis bridge 
is the mountain which lies above the rock terminates.’ 

Hamilton explored the acropolis and tombs, and he ex- 
plains* the five or six stadia to mean the length of the road 
by which alone the summit can be reached, and which is cir- 
cuitous. The same traveller, however, erroneously follows 
Cramer f in giving the version, ^ the summits have on each 
side a very narrow neck of land,’ for the words ^ on each side ’ 
refer to the ascent to the ‘neck,’ as Groskurd and Long 
correctly understand it. Hamilton found two Hellenic towers, 
of beautiful construction, on the heights, which he considered 
to be the KOpv^aL of Strabo. But the greater part of tlie 
walls now standing are Byzantine or Turkish. Indeed, we 
learn from Procopius J that Justinian repaired them. 

Hamilton also explored a passage cut in the rock, down 
which he descended, about 300 feet, to a small pool of clear 
cold water. The other gallery, he says, was not excavated in 
the rock, but was built of masonry above-ground, yete(iiia]ly 
well concealed. The tombs are five in number, three to the 
west, and two to the east. Considerable remains of the old 
Greek wells, which Strabo describes as forming the peribolus 
or enclosure of the royal tombs, still exist, as also a square 
tower, built in the best Hellenic style. Hamilton also found 
the front wall of an old morgue to be built of ancient cornices, 
friezes, and architraves, as also fragments of Greek inscrip- 
tions, deep cut in large letters.§ 

The population of Ainasiyah is said to consist of from 3,000 
to 4,000 Turkish liouses, 7.10 Armenian, and 100 to 150 
Greek. Silk is the staple production, and 50,000 ^ okas ’ are 
said to be annually exported, the price being about 10s. G(?. 
a pound. Cloth and leather are also manufactured, but the 
bazaars are small and poorly supplied. 

It is but a short ride of six hours — although reckoned eight 
by postmasters, and to be paid for as such— from Amasiyahto 

* ‘ Rosid('nc(‘ in Asia Minor/ &c., i. 36G. 

t i. .302. t ‘1^^’ «*'• 7. 

^ Tli(‘- inc'diiioval history of Ainsisiyali is given in the ‘ Uesoaivlics in Assyrisi, 

&c. vol. ii. p. 26 ct seq. 
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APPX. Marzivan ; ami the journey consists simply of an avseent by 

^ . a valley east of the acropolis rock, but having a southerly 

course, and then to the south-west across the cultivated up- 
land to the town, which is itself situated at the south-western 
extremity of the plain. Marzivan — the Ehazemon of the 
Lower Empire — is inhabited chiefly by industrious Armenians, 
who work in copper. The town itself is surrounded by wal- 
nut and other fruit-trees, and there are many villages on 
the plain. 

TTagi Sunday^ May 7. — The Plain of Marzivan descended to the 

westward to the Mohammedan village of Ilagi Kuuy, which 
boasted of a jarni, or mosque, with rniiiareh. A range of hills 
lay farther west, in which a vein of argentiferous galena was 
worked, and which was said to produce 144 okas of silver 
annually. It took us seven hours to reach Manzie Kushiki, or 
Asliiki, a posthouse, with a few soldiers in log-huts in a rather 
narrow valley. One of the guards died the night of our 
arrival, from dysentery. 

The ensuing day, our way lay for three hours along the 
same valley, which increased in picturesque beauty as we de- 
scended. In parts the road is hewn out of the cliffs, and in 
others paved. Cliffs, trees (many of the latter fallen down), 
and caverns succeeded one another, and there were also 
additional guardhouses, for, like most passes, it has not a good 
reputation ; till at length we reached a more open country, 
and crossing another ridge in a north-westerly direction, wc 

Oftmaiiji]’. came, amid gardens, orchards, and vineyards, to Osmanjik, on 
the Halys. This pretty little town consists of some 300 
houses, charmingly situated at the foot of rocky pinnacles, in 
the centre and loftiest of which are the ruins of one if not 
two castle. The pinnacle to the east had sepulchral grottoes 
hewn in its face, while the westerly rocky cones were monopo- 
lised by storks. The castle is said to have been built (but 
probably only repaired) by Ilayazid, in order to keep in check 
a rebellious satrap at Kastamuni; and the same Sultan is said 
to have built the noble bridge which crosses the Halys at this 
point, and which has no less than thirteen arches, being 283 
yards long and eight yards in width. Osmanjik, or the ^ J^itthi 
Osman,’ has five mosques, two or three with minarehs, a good 
khan and bath, and close by is a place of pilgrimage, known 
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as the Takiya of Hajji Baba, or the ‘Tomb of the Pilgrim 
Father.’ 

It is a pleasant ride — charged as eiglit post-hours, but not Rontofron 
above sixteen miles — from Osmanjik to Haji-Hamsah, along 
the left bank of the Halys, with wooded and picturesque cliffe 
on the one side, and verdure or cultivation, extending down 
to the river, on the other. At Haji-Hamsah the road leaves 
the river to pass through the hills by a narrow ‘ derbend,’ or 
pass, which presents the remarkable peculiarity of enabling 
the traveller to reach the low country beyond without any 
change of level. As tlie same hills extend, under various 
names, with but few breaks, or solution of continuity, to the 
south of the Sea of Marmora, any railway projected to be 
carried across Asia Minor should keep to the high-road to 
this point, whence, by following the wide and open valley of 
the Halys, it could gain the central uplands by a graduated 
and easy ascent. 

Haji-Hamsah is a curious place, with about 500 cottages, * 
many coffee-houses, a khan, a ‘jami’ with minareh, post- 
house, a diminutive bazaar, guardhouse, and Agha's residence. 

Beyond the town a modern fort nearly blocks up the pass. 

The road issues forth beyond the pass into the valley of the 
Divrik (lhai, fertile and productive in rice, cereals, and fruit,, 
and with many villages ; it preserves the same characters, 
only deeply intersected at places by mountain torrents, as 
far as the town of Tusiyah, a place of some importance. 

Patches of snow still lay on the mountains, both to the north 
and south. Those to the north were designated as Al-Kuz 
(Olgassys), and to the south Kush-Tagh, or ‘ Bird IMoun tains.’ 

Near the town is a high artificial mound, possibly the site 
of the castle in which Diogenes Komanus took refuge when 
liberated by Sultan Hasan, during the prevalence of the 
faction of Michael. At that time Tusiyah was called Docia. 

It first fell into the hands of the Seljukiyan Turks in the 
time of Manuel Comnenus, when it was placed under the 
rule of the Isfindaburg princes of Kastamuni, and it passed 
under the sway of the Osmanlis in the time of Mohammed I. 

We rode thirty miles the ensuing day (Thursday, May 11), 
up the same beautiful woodland vale, to the small town of KuUt- 
Kutch-Hissar, or ‘ Barn’s Ca*stle,’ but surrounded by populous 
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suburbs and villages. The exactions of the highwaymen every- 
where drive the people into the villages. Heyond Kutcli- 
Hissar the country rises up to a volcanic region, which di- 
vides the waters of the Tusiyah and Haiardar rivers, and 
where are the well -named towns of Karawiran, ^The Black 
Ellin,’ and Karaula, ‘ The Blacker.’ The long valley we had 
been ascending from Haji-Hamsah, and which is altogether 
some seventy miles in extent, was not unknown to the old 
geographers, who called the river Doros, and the district that 
of Cimiatene. Ptolemy places Andrapa, or Neo-Clandiopolis, 
east or south-east of Olgassys. Colonel Leake has identified 
Karaula with Anadynata of the Tables, from the distances 
given from Gangra. But Karawiran appears to be the 
more ancient site, and the ruins of an old castle, witli 
wells of black basalt, crown the summit of a low hill close 

^y- 

It is eight hours by post from Kutch-Hissar to Karawiran, 
and three hours from Karawiran to Karaula, sometimes called 
Kara-Jila. l^cyond the latter place a better road leads to 
Tebarkish or Tcherkesh, which we reached (on Friday, May 
12), after a ride of thirteen hours. Tcharkish is a small 
posting-town, with a bazaar, which, with the ^jami’ and khan, 
are walled in, whilst the houses are without the enclosure. 
Leake has identified this place with the ancient Antoiiiojiolis, 
or Antiniopolis. It is certainly an ancient site, for we found 
fragments of columns with Ionic capitals about two miles 
before reaching the town, the ruins probably of a guard- 
house or temple; and similar ruins are met with at the 
entrance of a pass about three miles bf^yond the town, wber(^ 
is a modern guardhouse. Eoman milestones arc also met 
with occasionally along this road, but most have been removed 
to Turkish cemeteries. 

Beyond Tcharkish the country was marshy, and abounded 
in waterfowl, till we came to the foot of the hills witli 
guardhouse and ruins. We descended hence to the Eivta* 
Ilammamli, which is crossed by a wooden bridge to the 
villaire of the same name— an abbreviation of Ilammam Ali. 

o 

There were the ruins here of a fort and serai, which were 
not many years back held by one llaji Achmet Oghlu, a 
partisan of Shapwan Oghlu, who attempted to re-establisli 
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Turcoman supremacy in these, parts. We had to cliange APPX. 
horses here, which entailed a loss of two liours, and then 
proceeded by Bayardir — now a mere village, but identified by 
Leake with the ancient Potaraia — up another ascent, and Anciont 
thence by a small lake, celebrated for its leeches, to the 
town of Karadah, or Keredeh (ancient Carno). Karadah is a 
busy little town, with a fair bazaar, and is said to have a 
population of about 15,000 souls, of whom 3,000 are Chris- 
tians. Wishing to get on more expeditiously to Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Eassam left the more valuable and heavy portion 
of our luggage with a Christian merchant at this place, who 
faithfully promised to forward it after us ; but he signally Loss of 
failed in his promise, and the luggage has never since been 
recovered. 

Although detained next morning by heavy rain, we started 
at noon, and got over twelve post-hours to Boli. The country 
was in part clad with wood, in part under cultivation, but 
there were several slight ascents and descents, and some 
small lakes. A guardhouse (which was also a coffee-house) 
by the wayside, was built in part of slabs of old marble, and 
there were other fragments of ruins lying about. Boli is a Town of 
goodly town, with a population of some 10,000 souls, of 
whom some 3,000 are Greeks. It is the seat of a pacha, 
and the see of a Greek bishop; and the ruins of two castles 
or mounds to the eastward, and numerous fragments of anti- 
quity, mark the site of Hadrianopolis of old. 

We ascended (Tuesday, May 16) from the magnificent 
wooded plain of Boli, up forest-clad hills, by a road in part 
paved, and descended thence to a smaller plain with more 
greensward and many trees, at or about the centre of which 
was the village and posthouse of Tuz-cha. The plain, though Plain of 
not to be compared with that of Boli, was surrounded by 
wooded hills, had its own little lake and rivulet, and pre- 
sented altogether a site of exceeding beauty. Numerous 
fragments of antiquity were scattered about, to mark the site 
of ancient Duseprum, twelve post-hours from Hadrianopolis. 

The capital of a column, lying near a well, was ornamented 
with doves encircled by wreaths. 

It was seven post-hours from hence to Khandall, but twelve 
by order of the Padishah, as the Manzil Khan men had the 
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impiulenco to assert. The road lay first across the plain, and 
then over low wooded hills. Khandall itself is a small post- 
town, with a khan, jami, and small bazaar. It is well named 
^the ditch,’ for a rivnlet flowed through the only street. 
Fragments of columns and antique hewn stones attest the 
existence of a former site — probably a guardhouse. This 
wixs our journey of Wednesday, May 17, and the ensuing day 
we proceeded over a country of morasses, the road being in 
part a wooden causeway, to the River Sangarius (Sakariya), 
where are the remains of a handsome bridge of seven arches, 
1,087 feet in length, carried over what is now the dry bed of 
the river, and a wooden bridge over the actual bed of the river, 
which was 372 feet in width, but of inconsiderable depth. 

Sabanjah, the Sohon of the Lower Empire, is a mere tra- 
velling station, with the usual n:anzie-klian, coffee-houses, 
and mosque with minareh. It is, however, prettily situated 
amid gigantic plane-trees, and with greensward stretching 
down to the beautiful lake of the same name, on the shores of 
which we on several occasions took up our stations, in pre- 
ference to a dirty interior. There are the usual fragments of 
olden times scattered about. It is evident, indeed, that from 
the Ifalys all the towns and sites in the highroad to Persia, 
and to Mesopotamia and Babylonia, had been more or less 
adorned ; whereas, be3^ondthe Ilalys, what relics are met with 
are, with some few exceptions, of a more defensive character. 
Even Strabo, speaking of the Olgassys, says the surrounding 
country was filled with temples erected by the Paphlago- 
nians (xii. p. 5G2) ; and it is possible, from existing relics, to 
imagine the journey from Constantinople to the Ilalys to 
have been carried, in the palmy days of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, tlirongh the most fertile regions on the earth’s surface, 
by thriving towns and marble guardhouses, causeways, and 
beauteous wood-shaded temples. 

It is needless to dwell upon the beauty of Ismid (ancient 
Nicomedia), which occupies a truly imperial situation — partly 
on the slope of a wooded height, partly at its foot, and at the 
head of the Gulf of the Sea of Marmora, known as xVstacus. 
It has been since the head-(piarters of a regiment of British 
cavalry, and may be said to have been brought within 
the pale of modern civilization. Would that the same might 
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extend farther east ! The introduction of railroads can alone 
effect this desirable change. Tn Europe railroads have been 
the last result of civilisation, and iron roads have been intro- 
duced across countries where a great population holds out 
promises of numerous travellers and of a considerable trans- 
port of merchandise. Hut India and the United States have 
set the example of a new order of ideas. In those countries 
the railway is made a means of communication between dis- 
tant cities and provinces, or to establish relationship between 
countries. It is made to precede civilisation, instead of fol- 
lowing it in the van, and experience has shown that settle- 
ment and cultivation, villages and towns, follow in its wake. 
This is the idea which remains to be applied alike to British 
North America and to the East. Railways from Belgrade to 
Constantinople, and from Constantinople to Teheran and 
Bagdad, would revolutionise a considerable portion of West- 
ern Asia, and revive in those countries the civilisation of 
olden times. 

It only remains to say that we rode from Sabanjah on 
Fi’iday, INlay 19, to Nicomedia, and on Saturday, INIay 20, 
to Scutari — the scene, since that epoch, of many stirring 
events. 


APPX. 

XI. 


Reflections. 


Conclusion. 
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APPENDIX Xir. 

BIOGRAPHICAL RECORDS OF OFFICERS OF THE 
EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

APPX. The following brief records of the services of the principal 
- — r-^ — ' officers of the Euphrates Expedition, compiled from official 
and other sources, with a few biographical details, may not 
be out of place in completing this narrative. This addition 
to the work has been chiefly prepared by Mr. D. H. Work- 
man, to whom, in addition to others in Messrs. Spottis- 
Avoode’s establishment, I feel greatly indebted for the 
exceeding care and attention which they have given to these 
pages while going through the press, especially Avith regard 
to tlio difficulties caused by Eastern names : — 

THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL J. B. B. ESTCOURT. 

We extract from ^ Hardwicke’s Annual Biography ’ for 
185C the following account (slightly altered) of the officer 
Avho Avas third in command of the Euphrates Expedition : — 
Died on June 23, 1855, in camp before Sebastopol, of cholera, 
in his 53rd year, Major*General James Bucknall Eucknall- 
Estcourt, Adjutant-General of Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Crimea. He Avas born in 1802, and was the second son of 
the late Thomas Grimston Bucknall-Estcourt, Esq., D.C.L., 
of Estcourt, CO. Gloucester, M.P. for the University of Ox- 
ford, by Eleanor, daughter of James Sutton, Esq., of New 
Park, Wilts. His elder brother is the present Right Hon. 
Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheron-Estcourt, late M.P. for 
North Wilts. The late Major-General Estcourt entered the 
army as ensign in 1820, became lieutenant in 1824, captain 
of the 43rd P^oot in the folloAving year, and major in tlie 
same regiment in 1836. From 1835 to 1837 he served 
in the Expedition to the River Euphrates, and for his oxer- 
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tions in that service he was promoted to the brevet rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, in March 1839. He was placed on 
Iialf-pay in 1843 ; and in the same year was appointed 
Commissioner, to mark the boundary between the United 
States and the British provinces in North America, a work 
which he completed in three years. Promoted to the rank 
of colonel in 1854,* he went out to the East in that year on 
the staff of Lord IJao’lan, and served as Adjutant-General 
from the first landing in the Crimea, sharing the glories and 
dangers of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerrnan. He had enjoyed 
tolerably good health daring the campaign, but died of 
cliolera after a brief illness. The late Major-General hlst- 
court was named for K.C.B. in the ^ London Grazette ’ of July 
10, 1855, but his death had occurred before his nomination. 
He sat during the last Parliament for Devizes, having been 
elected for that borough in February 1848, but retired at 
the dissolution in 1852. Ho married, in 1837, Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Eight Hon. Eeginald Polo 
Carew, of East Anthony, Cornwall, by his second wife, the 
Hon. Caroline Anne, daughter of the first Lord Lyttelton. 
His widow is now Lady Bucknall-Estcourt, of Eaton Place, 
London, she having been raised, in 1856, to the same rank 
as if her husband had survived to be created K.C.B. , to whicli 
he was gazetted before his death was known in England. 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT MURPHY, R.E. 

Likutenant Hastings F. Muhpiiy obtained his first com- 
mission in the Eoyal Engineers in 1816. He was employed 
at Dover and other stations till 1823, when he was selected 
by Colonel Colby for employment on the Ordnance Survey. 
Ills first duty was the reduction of the Observations of tiie 
Scotch d^-iangiilation, in which he displayed considerable 
mathematical knowledge, as well as great assiduity. It may 
be worthy of notice, that in this he had for a time the assist- 

* otlicr commissions of the lato Major-Gcncj’al r^htcoiirt are <laLo(l as 
follow ;-Jh-i^mdior-GciioiMl, March 3, 1851; Deputy Adjutaiit-Gtaioral, Maivli 
28, 1854; Adjiitaiit-rroiicral to Forces m Turkey, Au^aist 11, 1854; and Major- 
Uciicral, Dccoiiibcr 12, 1854. 
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ance of George Bidder, then a mere lad, who had become 
conspicuous in London for his surprising powers of mental 
calculation, and whose great ability has now raised him to 
the highest position as a civil engineer. One of the objects 
of the reduction of the Scotch Observations at that time, was 
the comparison of the base measured by Colonel Colby on 
Bclhelvie Links with the English bases, with a view also to 
the extension of the Great Triangulation to Ireland, and the- 
measurement of a base in that country. In 1825 and 1826, 
lie became associated with Lieutenant Drummond in his ex- 
periments on Light, and in the construction of the compensa- 
tion bars for the measurement of the Irish base. In the 
summer of 1825, he proceeded with Drummond to the station 
of Divis, where the first observations on the oxy-hydrogen 
lamp were effected. 

In 1826 he was one of the trigonometrical party on Slieve 
Douard, and at the close of that season was detached to some 
minor country stations before he returned to London. 

In 1827 the measurement of the base on the shore of 
Lough Foyle began, and jMurphy again was of the party. 
In tlie allotment of duties, to him was entrusted the opera- 
tion of the alignement, while Drummond performed in person 
the microscopic adjustments and bisections of the bars them- 
selves. In that and the following year, when the measure- 
ment of the base was completed, he carried on the triangula- 
tion for connecting the base with the great stations of the 
survey. On the completion of these operations, Murphy 
returned to London, and resumed his charge of the compu- 
tation, more especially after Drummond had become engaged 
in the larger occupation, unconnected with the survey, which 
in a few years terminated his brief but bright career. 

INIurphy’s last occupation in England, only collaterally 
connected with the survey, was in the comparison of standards, 
undertaken by Mr. Daily, and described by him in the ninth 
volume of the ^ Memoirs of the Astronomical Society,’ at the 
close of which (p. 98) he states : — ^ In the prosecution of these 
experiments, liowever, I must regret having been deprived of 
the powerful aid of Lieutenant Murphy, whose services were 
now recjuired to attend the Expedition recently fitted out for 
the Euphrates, under the command of Colonel Chesney.’ 
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Whilst the Expedition was delayed at the month of the 
Orontes, Lieutenant Murphy, assisted by Mr. Fitzjames, 
Lieutenant Cockburn, and Mr. Thomson, surveyed and 
mapped the coast from Lattakia to the extremity of the 
Bay of Scanderoou, in order to connect it with Admiral 
Beaufort’s previous survey, &c. 

He also, with the assistance of Messrs. Cockburn and 
Thomson, carried a line of levels from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Upper Euphrates at Bir, a distance of rather more 
than 140 miles. 

He likewise determined, astronomically, the principal points 
between the Mediterranean and Basrah, where, whilst com- 
pleting his arduous and important services, he fell a victim 
to fever; and thus a most valuable and talented officer’s ser- 
vices were lost to the country, to the deep regret of all who 
knew his worth. 

THE REV. W. J. BUCKNAIX-ESTCOURT. 

The Rev. William John Bucknall-Estcoiirt, a brother of the 
late jMajor-General Estcourt, also accompanied the P]xpeditioii 
during its earlier stages. He was educated at Balliol (College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1834, and M.A. in 1838' 
he was ordained deacon in 1839, and priest in 1841. In 
1839, immediately after his ordination, he was appointed 
Chirate of Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts, and was transfei-red to 
the curacy of Benselwood, KSomerset, in 1836. He Avas 
Vicar of Sedgeford, Norfolk, from 1849 to 1856, when he 
was presented by his broth(‘r,thc Right lion. T. B. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, to the Rectory of Long Newnton, Tetbury, Wills, 
of which living (value 400/.) ho is still in possession. For 
the al)ove fficts we are indebted to ‘ Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory.’ 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT ROBERT COCKBURN, R.A. 

This officer, who belonged to the Royal Artillery, was the 
son of the late Robert Cockburn, Esq., of Leith and Edin- 
burgh ; he sought, through the Duke of Wellington, and 
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obtained in consequence, eiriployment on the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition, during which, as the assistant of Lieutenant Murphy, 
E.E., he took an active part in the surveys of the coast, &c., 
and also in the more serious task of carrying a line of levels, 
for a distance of 140 miles and 26 chains, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the principal depot of the Expedition on the Eiver 
Euphrates. On the completion of this service, Lieutenant 
Cockhurn was allotted the ‘ Tigris ’ steamer ; and was on board 
that ill-fated vessel, and among those who perished, when she 
went down on May 21, 1836. On that morning he had sought 
for leave to spend the day on board the ‘ Euphrates ’ steamer, 
but, foiling to meet the commanding-officer, he returned to 
his own vessel. To such an apparently trivial mischance was 
due the loss of this amiable and most jjromising young officer. 


Mil, WILLIAM TAYLOUR THOMSON. 

This gentleman was employed during the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition as assistant to Lieutenant Murphy, astronomer to thci 
Expedition, and was one of the survivors from the wrtick of 
the ill-fated ‘Tigris’; he was appointed Paid Attache at 
Teheran, June 12, 1837, as a reward for services during the 
Euphrates Expedition ; accompanied the Mission toErzerum, 
when diplomatic relations were suspended in 1839 ; was 
deputed on a mission to the Prince Eider of Khiva, in 1841 
and 1842, when the disasters at Cabid occurred; was charged 
with the investigation, at Senna and Sulaimaniyeli, in Persian 
and Turkish Kurdistan, of the circumstances which led to an 
action, in 1842, between the Turkisli and Persian troops at 
Mehrivan ; was Charge d’Affaires at the Court of Persia from 
November 6 to 29, 1849; was appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Teheran, April 7, 1852 ; was again Charge d’Affair(‘S 
from March 7, 1853, till April 17, 1855; diplomatic rela- 
tions having been formally suspended on November 4, 1855, 
he retired with the Mission to Bagdad, on December 5, 1855; 
was appointed Charge d’Affaires and Consul-General in 
the Eepublic of Chili, February 24, 1858.— Abrciyri OJJice 
List. 
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CAPTAIN HENRY BLOSSE LYNCH, C.B., K.L.S. 

The ‘Foreign Office List’ gives the following summary of 
the services of Captain Lynch, C.B., who served in an im- 
portant capacity in the Euphrates Expedition : — He entered 
tlio Indian Navy in 1823. Was employed in the survey of 
the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf, and was Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindostanee interpreter to the Commodore 
commanding in the Persian Gulf ; was employed in conduct- 
ing communications with the Arab tribes, and travelling in 
Arabia. In 1830, was in command of the ‘ Enterprise’ steam- 
vessel, in India. In 1832, examined the southern provinces 
of Persia, and the communications from the Gulf into 
Southern Persia, under instructions received through Sir 
John McDonald, late Envoy Extraordinary in Persia, from 
the Supreme Government of India. In 1834, was second 
in command under Colonel (now General) Chesney in the 
Euphrates Expedition. From 1837 to 1842, was in command 
of the ‘Euphrates’ anrl ‘ Tigris,’ and in charge of the postal 
service across Syria, from Bagdad to Damascus. In 1842, 
was in command of the Indian naval squadron off the coast 
of Seinde, in communication with the late General Sir 
Charles Napier, during the war. From 1844 to 1851, was 
employed in civil duties at Bombay, as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, captain of tlie ‘Hastings’ flag- 
ship, officiating Superintendent of the Indian Navy, and 
member of the Oriental Examination Committee. In 1851, 
was in command of the scpiadron of steam-frigates in the 
Eiver Irrawaddy, and took part in the capture of Bangoon, 
the relief of Martaban, and the whole of the operations of 
the war. Was created a C.B. December 3, 1853, for services 
in Burmah. In 1857, was employed at Paris, in conducting 
negotiations with the Persian Ambassador, which resulted in 
the Treaty of Paris, March 4, 1857, and accompanied the 
Persian Ambassador to England in 1857-58. 

From Walford’s ‘ County Families ’ we learn that Captain 
liynch is the eldest surviving son of the late H. B. Lynch, 
Es(p, of Partly House, co. Mayo (a major in the army), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Hubert Finnis, Esq., of Hythe, 
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Kent. ITe was born 1807, and succeeded to tbeMnyo estate 
In 1855 ; he married, in 1838, Caroline, daughter of Colonel 
Taylor, of tlie Bombay Army (formerly Besident at Bagdad). 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT R. R. LYNCH. 

This officer, who belonged to the 21st Bengal Native Infantry, 
being about to return to India., joined his brother and the 
Expedition, and took an active part in the transport of the 
stores, and was one of tlie mission sent to open friendly rela- 
tions with the Arabs. Lieutenant Lynch perished May 21, 
1836, in the ‘Tigris’ steamer. 


THE LATE COMMANDER R. F. CL I-IVV INLAND, ICN. 

CoiiMANDEK Eictiaih) Fkancts Cleayelani) entered the Royal 
Navy ill 1824 ; passed for liinitenant, April 7, 1830. Siawid 
as mate in the ‘Na-utilcvS,’ and again with the same rank in 
the ‘ Phcenix,’ and was promoted to be lieutenant, OctolxM* 
14, 1834. lie joiiKMl the Kuphrates Exp(‘dition Jit tho close of 
that year, and comniand(Hl the steamer up to its termination 
in 1837 ; and was employed in the ‘Edinburgh’ up to July 
1839, when, his time being complett'd, h(‘ received the jiro- 
mised reward of a commander’s commission for his s(‘rvic(‘s. 
Ilis ent(‘i])i-ising spirit carried liim to South America, wli(‘n^ 
he unfortunately died in 1842. 


CAPTAIN E. P. CHARLEWOOD, K.N. 

Ekom O’Byrne’s ‘Naval Biography ’ we glean the following 
]>articulars ri‘garding this offiem- : — Edward Bhillijis (Jiar- 
lewood, Avho was born on Nov(;mber 14, 1814, at Oak 
I fill, county Stalford, is the young(\st son of t])e Bevercaid 
C. B. Cliarlewood, of that place. He entered the Royal 
Naval College on June 7, 1827, and on June 12, 1829, 
embark(?d as midshipman on board the ‘Formosa’ (18 
guns), (kiptain Joseph Ifarrison, with whom he served on 
the coast of Africa until June 1833. Having passed his 
examination on October 2 of that year, he became attached, 
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ill Felinuiry 1834, as mate, to the ‘Salamander’ steam- 
vessel, employed on Channel service; and in October 1834 
joined the Expedition under Colonel Cliesney, tlnai preparing 
for its explorative mission to the celebrated Elver Euphrates. 
Throughout the various details of tliat arduous undertaking, 
which was only brought to an issue in the spring of 1837, 
jMr. Cliarlewood repeatedly acquired official praise, but more 
especially for his active co-operation in the laborious task of 
originally transporting the steamers ‘Euphrates’ and ‘Tigris’ 
(to tile former of wliicli he was attached with the rank of 
acting lieutenant) from the vicinity of Antioch overland to 
tile town of Elr, a tract of about 140 miles, almost impas- 
sable for the want of roads — as well as for his subsequent 
exm'tions in saving the ‘Euphrates’ when her consort the 
‘ Tigris ’ foundered in a typlioon. Cn his ndurn to England, 
la‘ joined, in July 1837, the ‘Excellent’ (gunnery ship) at 
Poi'tsmoulli, of wliich lie was appointiKl lieutenant on .January 
2(), 1838. EiMiioving, on April 25, 1839, to the ‘Eeiibow’ 
(72 guns), Ca])tain Houston Stewart, Lieutenant Cliarlewood 
sailinl for tiie Mediterranean; and wiiiie on tiiat siation took 
part in tin? vaidous operations of the Syrian campaign under 
tlie late Admiral Sir Cdiarles Napier, including the attack on 
Tortosa and bombardment of St. .lean d’Acre. On the former* 
c»ecasioii (Si^ptember 25, 18-10), he landed at the head of a 
])ioneer party, entered a breach in the wall of the castle, and 
brought off s.ev(u*al stores of corn and rice. For his very 
gallant conduct in this affair he obtained a commander’s 
commission, datinl November 5, 1840, but since that time has 
been on half-pay. Hi* wa-s promoted to captain on thi^ ILdired 
List ot the Navy on January 1, 1855. Captain Cliarlewood 
married, on .March 18, 1841, Sarah Carlton, second daughter 
of the late William Wyllie, Esip, of Kingston, Hants. 


THE LATE (^VPTAIN JAMES lOT/JAMES, K.N. 

He entlux'd the navy on August 25, 1825, as first-class 
volunteer on board the ‘ Fyramus ’ (42 guns), in which ship, 
after accompanying Mr. Aiorier, the llritish Commissioner, 
to Mexico, and serving for some time on the Home station, 
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he was employed in conveying troops to Malta, Gibraltar, 
— ' and also to Lisbon, where he was present during Don Miguel’s 
first arrival and usurpation of the throne of Portugal. In 
December 1830 he became a midshipman, and was present 
at Athens during the Greek Kevolution, and witnessed the 
occupation of the Palameda, at Nauplia, by the combined 
Eriglisli, Frencli, and Eussian forces. He served in the 
^ Madagascar ’ under Captain E. (afterwards Lord) Lyons, in 
which vessel King Otho and the Bavarian Eoigency were 
escorted from Trieste to Greece. On February 1, 1835, 
while the Euphrates Expedition was fitting out in the Mersey, 
hMzjamcs distinguished himself by his heroism in plunging 
overboard, in the fiice of a strong gale and tide, and s<avi ng 
the life, at the imminent hazard of his own, of a custom- 
house officer. A piece of plate was in consecpicncc presented 
to him by the merchants of Liverpool, the freedom of the 
city was conferred upon him by the Corporation, and the 
Koyal Humane Society and Ijondoii Shipwreck Institution 
each voted him a silver medal. From October 1834 till March 
1837, he took an active part, as mate of the steamer 
* Euphrates,’ in all the operations of the Expedition to the 
celebrated river of that name, under Colonel Chesney, inclu- 
ding the laborious work of transporting the above vessel and 
the ‘ Tigris ’ from Suedia to Bir, a distance of 140 miles, across 
a most difficult country. While returning, on one occasion, 
from an attack on a tribe of Bedawin Arabs, who had com- 
mitted depredations on some of his party, h'itzjames unfortu- 
nately broke his leg; and on another occasion he was taken 
prisoner, but released after a captivity of ten days. For his 
services on the Euphrates Expedition he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy in the gunnery-ship ‘ Excellent,’ and for his 
proficiency in gunnery and mathematics obtained a first-class 
certificate. On October 17, 1838, he was appointed to the 
^Ganges,’ one of the ships employed, in 1840, on the coast 
of Syria, during the operations in that country, where he was 
the officer selected to distribute among the Egyptian soldiery 
of Beirut the proclamations issued by Admiral Sir (Jliarles 
Napier, for which a price was set upon his head by Solimaii 
Pacha. He was also present at the bombardment of Beirut, 
the operations at D’Journi, and the blockade of Alexandria. 
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On May 27, 1844, be joined the ‘ Cornwallis,’ the flagship of 
Sir William Parker in China, whose official praise, as well as 
that of Sir Hugh (nowLord) Gough, he repeatedly acvpiired for 
his meritorious conduct during the hostilities of 1842, his name 
occurring in not less than five gazettes. In the course of that 
year he directed, with excellent precision, the fire of the rocket- 
brigade in the attack on the heiglds of Segoun and Tzekee, 
March 15 and 16 ; and had also charge of the rocket -party 
at the taking of Cliapoo, ^lay 18. He served on shore at 
tliehnttle of Woosung, June 16; again commanded the rocket- 
brigade at the storm and capture of Chinkiang-Foo, July 21, 
when he was severely wounded ; was present at the signing 
of the Treaty of Nankin, and partici])ated in all the opeu-a- 
tions on the Yang-tse- Kiang. On December 23, 1842, ho 
was rewarded by promotion to the rank of commander, and 
on the 3()th of the same month was appointed to the ‘ Clio,’ a 
sloop of 16 guns. Aft(ir visiting Pasrah and Kiirnah, at the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, he was sent to 
([uell disturbances among the crews of merchantmen loading 
guano at Tchaboe, on the coast of Africa, and was paid off on 
his arrival in Ihiglaiid in October 1844. Since March 4, 
1845, Fitzjames (whose commission as captain bears date 
December 31 of that year) has been in command of the 
‘Erebus’ discovery ship, Captain Sir John Franklin, wldch 
was employed in the attempt to explore the North-West 
passage through Jaincaster Sound and Behring’s Straits, and 
had the conduct of the magndic operations connected with 
that unfortunate expedition.— O'^Byiitcs Naval Bio- 
graph- 


C APTAIN HENRY EDEN, E.N. 

CArxAiN Hkniiy Eden, ICN., entered the navy, as a first-class 
volunteer on board the ‘ Hyperion' (42 guns), January fi, 1 825. 
He subse(piently served on bo aid the ‘ Menai,’ the ‘ Me!^s( ngcr 
steamer, and ‘ Prince Kegent,’ in the Mediterranean ; then as 
mate on board the ‘ Hermes ’ and ‘ Flamer’ steanu i's. In Janu- 
ary 1834, he joined the gunnery-ship ‘Excellent,’ and in 
Deceniber of tlie same year he was appoint(‘(l to serve on the 
Pixpedition going to the River Euphrates ; and, after assisting 
in the transport and floating of the two steamers pre pared for 
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that service, he was on board the ^ Tigris ’ steamer when she 
was carried to the bottom by a hurricane on May 21, 1836. 
On his return to England, in the following year, he was ap- 
pointed to the ^ Beagle,’ Captain Wickham, whom he assisted, 
until 1841, in the survey of the coast of Australia and Bass’s 
Straits. Under the Hon. (now Sir) II. Keppel, he was actively 
employed in the Yang-tse-Kiang during the closing operations 
of the Chinese war. On the day after the taking of Woosung 
(June 17, 1842), he landed in command of the boats’ crews 
of the squadron, and of the marines of the ^ Dido,’ and de- 
stroyed the enemy’s forts, magazines, &c. Eden has been on 
half-pay since 1846, and was promoted to the rank of captain 
on the Ketirod List on July 1, 1864. — iTBynte. 


Mr. a. hector. 

iMii. Alexander Hector had the very strong recommendation 
of having served in the Niger Expedition, and he joined that 
going to the Euphrates as storekeeper and purser. But he 
took a much more active part in the service than his position 
re(]iiired, and was especially active and efficient during the 
transport of the vessels and stores. Towards the close of the 
Euphrates Expedition he had charge of the postal line through 
Arabia, and he subsequently settled as a merchant at Bagdad, 
where his establishment has been, and continues to be, most 
prosperous. 


Dr. C. F. STAUNTOX. 

Charles Frederick Staunton, M.D., of the Koyal Artillery, 
acted as medical officer to the Euphrates Expedition. His 
commissions in the army bear date as follows : — Assistant- 
Surgeon, November 13, 1830; Surgeon, June 1, 1846 ; and 
he was placed on half-pay, March 10, 1857. His medical 
degrees arc as fellows: — M.B. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
1827 ; member of the Koyal College of Surgeons of England, 
1830; M.D. of University of Dublin, 1841; and Fellow of 
the Koyal College of Surgeons of England, 1852. He re- 
gistered himself as a medical practitioner on June 27, 1859, 
and has been in professional practice at Brighton since that 
period. 
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Mr. a. a. STAUxYrON. 

Mr. Andrew Aylmer Staunton joined the Expedition with 
first-rate qualifications as a draftsman, and as possessing much 
experience in Natural History, especially in the preparation of 
specimens, in which he was indefatigable and most successful. 
Many of his numerous and valuable drawings went down in 
the ‘ Tigris,’ from which vessel he and his brother most happily 
escaped. He had volunteered his services, and at the close 
of the Expedition he was appointed assistant-surgeon in the 
Ordnance Medical Department, his commission bearing date 
September 20, 1836. He died in (Canada a few years ago. 


Mr. william AINSWORTH, SURGEON AND GEOLOGIST OF THE 
El'PIIUATES ICXPEDITION. 

In order to lessen the number of officers attached to the 
Euphrates Expedition, and dimmish the expendituia^, such me- 
dical officers were sought for as would be (lualified to take one 
of the scientific branches, in addition to the ordinary medical 
duties. Accordingly, Mr. William Ainsworth — son of (..'aptain 
John Ainsworth, of the 15th Foot, the descendant of an old 
family — was to undertake the geological department, for which 
his antecedents had fully prepared him ; for on passing his 
examination as a licentiate of the Koyal College of Surgeons of 
llldinburgh, in 1827, he received instruction of a more geiieral 
and practical description in Paris, where he became an Interne 
of the School of Mines. He subsequently had practical 
experience in geology in the Auvergne and Pyrenees, 

On returning to Scotland, in 1829, he edited f >r two years 
the ^Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geograpliical 
Science,’ and gave lectures on geology. When the cholera 
made its appearance at Sunderland in 1832, he was one of 
the first to grapple with and study this new epidemic, and 
the result of his observations was given to the world in a 
work on Cholera,* in consequence of which he was appointed 
surgeon to, and visited successively, the hospitals at St. 
Greorge’s, Hanover Square (London), and Westport, Ballin- 

* ‘01)servations on Hic Cliolura in Sundorland in 1832.’ 
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rolje, Claremont, and Newport, in Ireland, delivering lectures 
also in Limerick and Dublin. 

In 1835, he was appointed geologist to the Euphrates 
Expedition, and published, as the result of his observations, 

‘ Kesearches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chalda3a.’ 

In 1838, he was deputed, with Mr. Christian Bassarn, by 
tlie Boyal Greographical Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to the survey of certain little-known 
parts of Asia Minor, including more particularly the Valley 
of the llalys, and to visit the Nest orian Christians in Kurdis- 
tan. He published, as a result of his researches, ‘ Travels in 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Armenia’ (2 vols., Parker, 1842). 

His ‘ Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks,’ 
(of which an analysis, with additions, was given in Bolui’s 
edition of ^Xenophon’s Anabasis’) was the result of the two 
journeys, which were spread over a period of seven years. 
He also published a brochure in favour of ^ The Claims of 
the Oriental Christians.’ He likewise edited Barker’s ^ Lares 
and Penates, or Cilicia and its Governors,’ and has since 
published ^The Euphrates Valley Koute to India,’ and edited 
the ‘ Illustrated Universal Gazetteer,’ and three volumes 
of an illustrated work entitled ^All Bound the World." 
Mr. V^lliam Ainsworth withdrew into private life on his 
return from the expedition to Kurdistan, and has ever since 
acted as assistant editor of the ^ New Monthly Alagazine ’ 
and ^Bentley’s IMiscellany.’ Besides contributing to many 
learned publications, and writing the Natural History part 
of ‘ Cassell’s Bible Dictionary,’ Mr. William Ainsworth also 
acted as secretary to the Syro-Egyptian Society for many 
years ; and was one of the founders, at first secretary, and 
is now treasurer, of the West London Hospital and Dispensary. 

jMr. Ainsworth is a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and 
of the Boyal Geographical Society, besides being a member 
of the Archaeological Association, and an honorary mcnd)er of 
the Limerick Institute; he is also a corresponding member of 
the Geographical Society of Paris, the Oriental Society of 
Gei-raany, and the Natural History Society of Aloldavia, and 
vice-president of tlie Institut d’Africjue. He likewise formerly 
held the office of President of the Boyal Medical Society of 
Edinburgli. 
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Mu. C. A. RASSAM. 
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Mr. Cjiristian Anthony Rassam is a native of Mosul, to 
which city his great-grandfather had migrated from the coast 
of Malabar, His father was a Chaldean priest, or clergyman 
of the Nestorian Church. Mr. C. A. Rassam was his eldest 
son. When quite a lad he accompanied a caravan going 
from Mosul to trade in the heart of Arabia, and at a later 
period was employed in translating Arabic MSS. at the college 
at jMalta. After several years spent in this literary occupa- 
tion, he joined the Euphrates Expedition as Arabic inter- 
preter, and subsequently undertook a journey into Kurdistan 
on behalf of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in company 
with Mr. Ainsworth. His zeal, superior intelligence, and 
usefulness during both these expeditions procured for him 
the appointment of Rritish Vice-Consul at Mosfil, which he 
lias held since 1837. 


Mii. WILLIAM aUIX. 

Mr. (Juin was formerly a sergeant in the Royal Artillery, 
and ficcompanied Colonel Chesney, R.A., in the Euphrates 
Expedition, after which he received an appointment in the 
iiiqjerial customs in the West Indies in 1810; appointed 
sub-treasurer, colonial customs, St. Kitts, August 1850; 
captain, Fort Thomas, December 1850; emigration officer, 
November 1851 ; granted by unanimous resolution of both 
Houses of Leu’islature, in consideration of onerous duties as 
sub-treasurer and ipiarantine officer — 100/., March 1854 ; 
removed to Antigua, as treasury accountant (salary 300/.), 
August 1857 ; commissioned as Major commanding Artillery 
and Infantry, and Rrigade-Major of Her Majesty’s Volunteer 
Militia Forces in Antigua, May 1858 ; by the unanimous 
resolution of both Houses of Legislature, presented the sum 
of 100/., in acknowledgment of services rendered the Colony 
in the organization of the jMilitia Volunteer Forces, August 
1859; appointed Captaiii-Siqierintendeiit of Police in Hong- 
kong (salary 800/.), January 18G2, and retired on a pension 
in 1868 . — Colonial Office List. 
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Mu. John Bull joined the Expedition at Malta, with strong’ 
recommendations from the liouse of Alessrs. Hunter, and 
his knowledge of Arabic enabled him to take immediate 
charge of the Alaltesc assistants. Mr, Bell remained at 
Port William, in charge of that station, after the Expedition 
had proceeded down the river. Towards the completion of 
the Euphrates Service, Mr. Bell went to Abyssinia., and ac- 
companied the late Mr. Walter Plowden on a tour into the 
iiiterioi', where he entered the service of Eas Ali, the former 
ruler of that country. When Mr. Plowden left Abyssinia, in 
1847, with presents from Eas Ali for (Jueen Victoria, his 
comrade Bell held the rank of Creneral in tlie Eas’s army. 
On the defeat of Eas Ali, in 1853, ])y the late King Theodort', 
Bell was either taken prisoner by the conqueror, or sul)mitte<l 
to him. In dther case, however, he was pardoned, and soon 
stood in as high, or even greater, favour with King Theodore 
as with Eas Ali. In March 1860, Mr. Plowden, who liad 
in the meantime become British Consul in Abyssinia, was, 
while travelling to Alassowali, on the coast of the Eed 8ea, 

. wounded and taken prisoner by a chief named Garred, an 

adherent of Negoiisyc, a rival potentate wlio disputed the; 
authority of Theodore. Mr. Plowden was ransomed ])y 
Tlieodore, but in the following month he died of his wounds. 
Theodore, accompanied by JMr. Bell, inarclied against Ne- 
gousye for the purpose of avenging Plowden’s death ; and 
Garred, wlio had a force of 2,000 men, was furiously at- 
tacked by Theodore’s advance-guard, led by Air. Bell. In the 
conllict, which was brief. Air. Bell slew Garred with his own 
hand, but was himself immediately overpowered and killed 
by Garred’s brothers. Thus ended the singularly chequered 
career of Air. Bell, who will henceforth he known in history 
as ‘Theodore’s Englishman.’ Tlieodore avenged Bell’s death 
by slaying Garred’s brothers, who were captured, with his 
own hand, and executing all their followers who surrendered. 
What influence the untimely fate of Boll and Plowden had 
on the future career of King Theodore it is difficult to say, 
but we may be permitted to suppose tliat the remembrance of 
their loyal devotion to him may, in after-times, have softened 
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Ills savage rancour against the English captives, and have 
prevented liim, in the supremo moment of his destiny, from ^ 
imbruing his hands in English blood. Perhaps the English 
nation owes it to Bell that the heights of Magdala, now sur- 
rounded with the halo of a successful military exjdoit, are not 
associated with the gory memories of the hideous Well of 
Cawnpore ! 

The Times of September 8, 1868, in a review of Dr. 
Blanc’s ^ Narrative of Captivity in Abyssinia,’ makes the 
following remarks on the strange relationship between Bell 
and Theodore : — 

^ After reading this description (of Theodore), one under- 
stands liow, ill better days, he made such an impression upon 
a politician of Plowden’s penetration, or the marvellous per- 
sonal aseemdancy which he acquired over the man known as 

Tlieodore’s Englishman” — Bell. There are in all history 
f(jw inst.aiices of a devotion so loyal, so toucliing in ils sim- 
plicity and honest brav(^ry, as that with which this singhj- 
hearted, outspoken EnglisUinan worshipped Theodore. He 
was scarcely ever absent from his side, oven at night lying 
down like a watchdog to ])rotect his beloved niaster from 
luirm, and at last sacrificing life itself to save him. '^"et, in 
this more than servihi devotion there was no real servility. 
Strange to say. Bell, Englishman-like, dared- — what so few 
favourites whose very existence depended on a master’s breath 
have ever dared to do — frankly to tell Theodore his faults, 
and, stranger still, Theodore listened and as fra-iikly con- 
fess(*d them. When we reflect that this was the man whom 
it was afterwards as unsafe eweii to approach as to come near 
a wounded tiger, we cannot lielp thinking that his character 
presents about as curious and interesting a psychological 
study as it Avould be easy in all history to find. Plowdim, 
— II xiiaii of a widely different nature from Bell’s, and 
singularly able — was in his own way scarcely less impressed, 
although he fa,iled to make a corresponding impi-ession on 
Theodore. He attributes to the half-clad, half-civilized 
African views on questions of imperial policy flirsighted and 
profound enough to have been worthy any European states- 
man ; and hiirly to appreciate Theodore’s ascendancy over 
these two men, our readers must bear in mind that he had, 
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at the outset, to conquer a prejudice which those who have 
themselves felt it, or watched its influence in others, might 
be pardoned for considering unconquerable — the world-wide, 
world-old pride of race, the innate ineradicable conviction of 
the white man that he is superior to the black. That any 
man should inspire another with the sort of devotion, the 
slave-liko yet fearless affection, with which Theodore inspired 
Jlell, is strange enough; but that the African, the despised 
‘‘man of colour,” should reverse Nature’s law, and thus in- 
spire the European, is so strange that it would be incredible 
if we did not have the story upon evidence which places it 
above all doubt.’ 


Mr. E. 15. E. 15AEKER. 

Ala, EnwAai) Eruce Bougiiton Barker was for three years 
(derk in the Consulate at Alexandria, and for some montlis 
Private Secretary to Colonel Campbell, formerly Consul- 
General in Egypt. Was acting unpaid Vice-Consul at Suedia 
from August 24, 1830, to July 14, 1838, when ho was con- 
firmed in that post. He served with the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion under Colonel (now General) Chesney. Was Acting 
Consul at Aleppo in 1842, and from February 7, 1855, till 
Alay 27, 1857. Was agent for tlie Land Transport Corps in 
the Crimea from Alarch 30, 1855, till September 1, 1850, 
and also agent for the British and Turkisli Contingent during 
the same period. Was appointed Consul for the Ports of 
>Samsoon and Sinope, August 24, 1800. On the abolition of 
the Consulate of Samsoon, on Lecember 16, 1802, was ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Theodosia, in the Crimea, which office 
he now holds . — Foreifpi Office List. 

In addition to the services of Air. B. Barker whilst the 
Expcjdition remained in Syria, and also subsequent!}, when 
Colonel Chesney and Sir John AlacNeill were carrying out 
the railway preparations and survey, he has latterly furnished 
very valuable statistics in connection with the trade to and 
from Aleppo and Basrah, &c. (See p. 355.) 
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Iskoiidoi’iali, island of, 212 
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Issus, plain of, 212 
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Jaffa and its harbour, 13 
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J<'ihan Sfi, 135 
Joni^hiil, ruins of, 114 
Jorabolis, 227 
Jorahi rivor, 323 
Jorash, ruins of, 41, -15 
Jews, nunuTous at Deir, 435 
Jibba, town of, 7*1, 2/0 
diliun, 212, 213, 215 
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Nainik Pacha, lo8 
Nile, asccMil. to Ckiiro of, 5 
— boats, 8 
— ris(‘ and fall of, G 
Nisibin, old 
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^b^FlOERS appointed to the Expo- 
V./ dition, lol, lo2 
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Oront(‘s, the estuary of. 100 
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Sanisat, remains at, 139 
Samson, Air., 49 
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Soil-Jerasli river, 45 
Selencia, and hollow w.ay .at, 159, 171 
Seveivk, 422 

Sev<l Ali, 204, 219, 810, 315 
Shaara, 28 
Shah of Persia, 111 
Shakka, ruins of, 25 
Sliapnr Shall, 08 

— valley of. 108 

Shatt-cl-Aivib river, 03, 01, 202, 20 1 
Shoe]^shanks, Rev. R., 152, 158 
Sheikh-el-Slmyiikli, town of, 08>, 821 
Sheikh Stjlimaii, 435 
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Shiahs, the, 01 
Shiraz, 10 J 
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Shuster, city of, 07 
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.Sis, town of, 210 
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Staunton, Dr. C.E., biographical notice 
of, 552 

— Air. A. A., biographical not ice of, 
558 

Steam Comm it too, 112, 1 18 
Stoctpieler, Ml’. (imwJ. Il.Siddi^ns), 08 
Stomo-Gemileli, 8/0 
Stone, Alajor, 1 1 2 
Stores lamled, 171 
Siiedia, r.iilway from, 8 
— lainling near, I 70, 171 
Suez ship-canal, 2 
Sullivan, Air. John, 144 
Sidpliur at Hit , 78 
Summary of tile Expo.lit ion, 852 
Suprimu' Govci’iiineiil of India. 82‘J^ 

— instruct ions by, 828 
Survey of coast of Syria, 102 

— of Orontes 452 
Sus, 00 

Szalt , town (4*. 18 

ribVDM DR, wound('d I’ranks at, 50, 
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Tamerlane, monument of, 1 04 
'TarMis, 2 i 2 

Taulv-Kezra, remains at, 300 
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Taunifl, journoy tlirongh tho, 212 
Taylor, Major, G5, 83, 97, 399 

— Sir IIeri)ort, 147, 150 
Tclioran, 105 

Ten Thousancl, march of the, IIG, 127, 
129 

Thomson, Mr. Tayloiir, 319 

— biographical notico of, 546 
Tigris river, ascent, of the, 30G 
‘Tigris’ steaiiH'i’, launch of, 184 

— loss of, 252, 274 
Till ms, x\nna, G6 
Timur, tiguro of, 104 
Tomb of blzra, 306 

— Lokman, 192 
Toprah Kaleh, 119 
'rrobij5oii(le, 125 

Trial of st earners at Holes, 236 
Tripoli, 20 

Tunnel at Sclcueia, 171 


ZOH 

W ADI KAOTmAN, 74 
Waterwheels, 61 

William IV., King, interview with, 
144, 154 

Wo<)f:i, Slieikh, 22, 26 
Workman, Mr. D. 11., 276, 542 


X ENOPHON’S descriptions, 128 
— retreat, lino of, 507 

Y ATTIA, Arab guard, 37, 43 
Yarbasaii, 527 

Z AKiriT, 511 

Zamhe lake, 7 
Zc'lobi and llalj'bi, 247 
Zenobia, city of, 267 
— sumtuer palace of, 58 
Zohrab, consul at Trebizondo, 121 
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A System of Logic, Batiocinative and 
Inductive. By the same. Sixth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25a. 

Utilitarianism. By Ibo same. 2d Edit. Svo. 5a. 

Dissertations and Discussions. By the 
same Author. 3 vols. Svo. 36a. 
Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. I'hird Edition, Svo. 16a. 

Workmen and Wages at Home 

nud AbroaJ ; or, the Effects of Strikes, Com- 
binations, and Trade Unions. Bv J. Ward, 
Author of ‘The World in its Workshops,* 
&c. Post Svo. 7a. 6c/. 


The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Henrv Dunning Maclkod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 168. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy ; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. I. 
royal Svo. 30a. 

Lord Bacon's Works, collected 

and edited byR. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Spkdding, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. Vols. I. to V. 
Philosophical Works, 6 vols. 8vo. £4 6a. 
Vols. VI. and VII. Literary and Profes- 
sional Works, 2 vols. £i 16a. 

The Institutes of Justinian ; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sandars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition. 8vo. 16a. 

The Ethics of Aristotle with Essays 
and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Edititm, re- 
vised and completed. 2 vols. Svo. price 28a. 
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Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. 
By R. Whatkly, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Iiogic. By R. Whatki.t, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6rf. 

Elements of Bhetoric. By tho same 
Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. . 10s, Qd. 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6rf. 

English. Synonymes. Edited by Arch- 
bishop WiiATKLY. 6th Edition. Fcp. 3s, 

An Outline of tho Necessary 

Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
8vo. 6 s. C)d, 

Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of 

Logic. By W. Stebuino, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12ino. 3s. 6d. 

The Election of Bepresentatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas IIare, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Be- 

form, delivered in the House <'f C’ommona 
b}’ the Right Hon. B. Diskaeu (1818-18U»I). 
Edited by Monta<rie Coruy, B.A. of 
Lincoin’s Inn, Barristcr-at-Law. Second 
Edition. 8 VO. 12s. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. People’s Edition, crown 
8vo. os, Gd, 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 

Parliamentary' Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
IGiuo. Is. 

Inaugural Address delivered to the 
University (»f 8t. Andrews. By John 
Stuart Mini., Rector of the Univtr.sily. 
Library Edition, 8vo. os. People’s Ed.tit n, 
crown 8vo. Is. 

A Dictionary of tho English 

Language. By li. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.K.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. II. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 3G Parts, price 3s. 6d, each, 

- to form 2 vols. 4to. VoL. I. in Two Parts, 
price £3 10s. now ready. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classilied and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, 
M.D. New Edition, thrown 8 vo. 10s, 6</. 


Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Muller, M.A. Taylorian Professor 
in the University if Oxford. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12s. Second Series, 18s, 

Chapters on Language. By F. W. 

Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8». 6d. 

The Debater ; a Scries of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Uowton. Fcp. 6s. 

A Course of English Beading, 

adapted to every taste and capacity; or, 
IIow and What to Read. By the Rev, J. 
PvcROFT, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 6s. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
fSecoud Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on tho Old Testament ; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph. D. 
VoL. I. Geneshf 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, Pis. Vol. II. Kxodusy 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, Pis. 
Vol. hi. T.eviticus, Part 1. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8.f. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with. Exercises. 
By the same. Part 1. Outlines rviUi Exer- 
cises, 8 VO. 12s. Gd. Key, 5s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Constructions^ 12s. Gd. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 
J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. K. Kiddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 

A Hew Latin-English Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of White and 
Biddle (as above), by J. T. W kite, D.D. 
Joint-Author. 8vo. pp. 1,018, price 18s, 

Tho Junior Scholar’s Latin-English 
Dictionary, abridged from the larger works 
of White and Riddle (as above), by J. T. 
White, D.D. Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 

7s. Gd, 

An English- Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonoe, B.A. 
Fifth Edition. 4to. 21s, 

Mr. Yonge’s New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). S<iuare P2mo. 8s. 6d. 
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A Q-reek-English Itexicon. Com> 

piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and U. Scott, D.D. Master 
of Balliol. Fifth Edition, crown 4to. Sis. 6d. 

A Xiexicon, Greek and English, 
abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon. Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Bknfky. 8vo. 52s. Gd. 


A Practical Dictionary of the 
French .and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor Leon Contanseau, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. 12th Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo- 
prico 3s. Gd. 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; Gerinan-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blacki.ky, M.A., and Dr. Carl Martin 
FriedlXndkr. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd, 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of the Vaiious C’itics and Men. 
By A. K. H. B. Author of * The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 
Beoreations of a Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. Second Series. Crown 
8vo. S.?. Gd. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 
To'bti and Couiitiy. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

XiOisure Hours in Tovm ; Essays Consola- 
tory, Alsthetical, Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Second Series. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Critical Essays of a Coimtry Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraser's 
M'lgazine. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. C^? 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Cnurch of a Scottish University City. By 
the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 

Short Studios on Great Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froudk, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, complete in One Volume. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

Studies in Parliament: a Series of 
. Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
Hutton. (Reprinted from the Poll Mall 
Gazette.') Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 

Writings. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 

cellaneou.s Works; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Peview. People’s 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By" the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. 
Sydney Smith: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. IGmo. 5.«. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modern : 

Humorous, Witt}’’, Satirical, Moral, and 
Panegyrical. f]dited by Rev. John Booth, 
B.A. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 

The Folk-Lore of the ETorthern 

Counties of England and the Borders. By 
William Henderson. With an Appendix 
on Household Stories by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo. Os. 6c?. 

Christian Schools and Scholars ; 

or, Sketches of Education from the Christian 
Era to the Council of Trent. By the Author 
of ‘ The Three Chancellors,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 30». 

The Pedigree of the English Peo- 
ple; an Argument, Historical and Scientifiq, 
on the Ethnology of the English. By 
Thomas NiciioiiAs, M.A. Ph.D. 8vo. 16.'*. 

The English and their Origin : a 

Prologue to authentic English History. By 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 9s. 
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Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. By Henry 
Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 21s. 

Beason and .Faith, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By the same Author. New 
Edition, revised and extended. Crown 8vo. 
6s. Qd. 

The Eiclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By the same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

Defence of the Fclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 
Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on My tholog}', Tradition.^, and Customs, 
B}’- Max M uller, M.A. Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 2 wds. 8vo. 21.s. 

The Secret of Hegel; being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
ling. 2 vola. 8vo. 28s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.l). 8vo. 12.s. 

Elements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the samo Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6J. 


The Senses and the Intellect, 
By Alexander Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. 15s. 

The Emotions and the WiU, by the 
same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadworth II. Hodgson. 
8vo. price 16s. 

’ Occasional Essays. By c. W. 

Hoskyns, Author of ‘ Talpa, or the Chroni- 
' cles of a Clay Farm,* &c. 16mo. 5s. Gd. 

. The Way to Rest; Results from a 
Life-searcli after Religious Truth, By 
R. Vaughan, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

: Prom Matter to Spirit. By Sophia 
E. De Morgan. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor De Morgan. Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or. 
Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. Gd, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the samo Author. 8vo. 5s. 


Astronoiny, Meteorology.^ Popular Geography., tj’c. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 
J. F. W. HersciieIj, Bart, M.A. iSiinth 
Edition, revised j with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 

Saturn and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Canib. and King’s Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, l4s. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the 
same Author. Square fcp. 8yo. with 3 Maps, 
price 5s. 

Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R. A.S. 
Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 

[^Nearly ready. 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. New Edition, revised 
to July 1867. 8yo. 31a. 6d. 


McCulloch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 Is. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 

Industrial, and PoliticaL By VV. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King’s Coll, and in 
Queen’s Coll. Loud. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7s.6d. 

The States of the River Plate; 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving ; the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values, 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wilfrid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12«. 
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Hawaii : the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Island-Kingdom; an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands By Manley 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Post 8ro. 12s. 6</. 


Matmder’s Treasiuy of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and J 6 Plates. Fcp. 10*. 6rf. 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6d. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Elementary Treatise on Physics, 

Experimental and Applied, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited 
from Ganot’s ‘ Elements de Physique * 
(with the Author’s sanction) by E. Atkin- 
son, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plato and 
620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosoph3\ By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, reAvritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 2 la. 

Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinar}’’ Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R, H. 
Scott, M,A. T C.D. 8vo. 10». Orf. 

Bocks Classified and Described. 

By Bernhard Von Cotta. An English 
Edition, by P. IT. Lawrenok (with English, 
German, and French S^monvmes), revised 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 14a. 

Sound : a Course of Eight I^ectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Groat 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.11.S. CrOAvn 8vo. with Portrait 
and Woodcuts, 9a. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. CroAvn 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, lOa. 6d, 

Light: its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.). Fcp. 8 VO. 6a. 

An Essay on Dew, and several Ap- 
pearances connected Avith it. By W. C. 
Wells. Edited, with Annotations, L. 
P. Casella, F.R..\.S. and an Appendix by 
R. Strachan, F.M.S. 8vo. 5a. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Wai.ker, F.R.S. 8 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13a, 


A Preliminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural IPhilosopliA’'. By Sir 
John F. W. Hebschel, Bart. Revised 
Edition, Avitli Vignette Title. Fcp. 3a, 6r/. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and augmented bj’’ a 
Discourse on Continuit 3 \ 8vo. 10a. Crf. 
The Discourse on Contiunity, separately, 
price 2.'?. Od 

Manual of Geology. ByS. IIaughton, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll, and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7a. 6tZ. 

A Guide to Geology. By J. Phillips, 
M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4a. 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 

II. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Surv^ey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
CroAvn 8vo. 6a. 

Van Dor Hoeven’s Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Ci.ark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Avith 24 Plates of 
Figures, GOa. 

Professor Owon’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and ^h 3 ^siolog^’^ 
of the Inv^ertebrate Animals Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 la. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vols. I. and II. price 21a. each. Vol. III. 
(completing the work) is nearh' read^'. 

The Pirst Man and His Place in 

Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By George Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 3(c. 
Post 8vo. 8a. 6d. 
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The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia: an Essay on Comparative 
Ethnography, and a contribution to the 
History of the Developemcnt of Mankind. 
Containing a description of the Implements, 
Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during I 
the Stone Age. By Sven Nilsson. Trans- | 
lated from the Author’s MS. of the Third ! 
Edition ; with an Introduction by Sir John j 
Lubbock. 8vo. with numerous Plates. ■ 
[ Nearly ready, 1 


Manual of Corals and Sea bellies. 

By J. R. Greene, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A. and S. Haughton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animalculeo ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors- Fcd with 16 Woodcuts. 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjohn, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7s. Gc/L 


The Iiake Dwellings of Switzer- [ 

land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. ! 
Keller, President of the Antiquarian Asso- j 
ciation of Zurich. Translated and arranged 
by J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of i 
‘ Isca Silurum.* With several Woodcuts 1 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal ! 


8vo. 31s. Gd. 


Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size , 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 215. 

Bible Animals ; being an Account of tlio 
various Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and other 1 
Animals mentioned in the Holy Feviptures. ! 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.vS. j 
Copiously Illustrated with Original Designs, 
made under the Author’s superintendence 
and engraved on Wood, In course of pub- 
lication monthly, to bo completed in 20 
Parts, price Is. each, forming One Volume, 
uniform with ‘Homes without Hands.’ 


The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. IIautwio, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

Tho Sea and its Living Wonder.s. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 2 Is. 

The Tropical World. By tho same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8 VO. 21.?. 

The Polar World: a Popular Account of 
Nature and Man in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions. By the same Author. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. [^Nearly ready. 

Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. 5th Edition ; with Maps, &c. 
and 90 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2 10s. 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By the same 
Author. Fcp. with 22 Woodcuts, 3s. 6rf. 


A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3s. Gd, 

Kirby and Sponce’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 

The Elements of Botany for 

Families atul Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 15 1 Woodcuts, 2s. Gd, 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of tho Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindlky, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 

I, 274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20.?. 

The British Flora ; comprising the 
PhaBiiogainuus or Flowering Plants and tho 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. I loo kick, K.II. and 
G. A. Walker- A RNOTT, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 

The Bose Amateur’s Guido. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants ; 

comprising the Specitic Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 50s, 

Maunder’s Scientifle and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 

J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10s. 6c?. 

B 
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A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brandr (the Author) 
and Grorob W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 
8vo. price 63«. cloth. 


Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Qwrterly Reviews ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Herschbi., 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18a. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 
the Allied Branches of other {Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C,S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 6 vols. medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Voi.. I. 
31a. 6rf. VoT^ II. 26a. Voi.. III. 3U. 6</. 
and VoL. IV. 24a. are now ready. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapfel to the Unitary System of Notation. 
By F. T. CoNiNGTON, M A. F.O.S. Post 
8vo. 7a. Gd, 

Conington’s Tables of Qualitative 
AnalynU, to accompany the above, 2a. 6rf. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By Wiij.tam A, 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King’s College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£ G . Part I. Chemical Physics, Revised 
Edition, 15a. Part II. Inoroanto Che- 
mistry, 21a. Part III. Organic Che- 
mistry, 24a. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
.scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odltvg, M.B. F.II.S. Part I. 8vo. 9a. 
Part H nearly ready. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. New Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7a. Gd. 

liectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4a. GtL 

The Toxicologist’s Guide: a New 

Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 
to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons 
By J. Horsley, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. 
Post 8vo. 3a. Gd. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnanc3^ By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. Second Edition, en- 
larged; with 116 Woodcnt Illustrations. 
8vo. 2 la. 


Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16a. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Symptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Montgomery, M.A. M.D. M.R.I.A. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 25a. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. 
Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £i 13a. 

Vol. I. General Pathology, 21^. 

Vol. II. Iiocal Injuries : Guu-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Disea-ses of the 
Eye. 21a. 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&c. 21a. 

Vol. ly. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito- Urinary System,^ 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Appendix and General Index. 30*. 

Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. By T homas Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. New Edition in preparation. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon -Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Murchison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18«. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John Marshall. 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 
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Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. 
Fourth Edition, by T.IIolmes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28s. 

The CyclopsBdia of Anatomy and 

Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age, 5 vols. 8vo. 
with 2,853 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King’s College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. VoL. II. 8 VO. 25s. 

VoL. T. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Bkalk, F.ll.S. in course of publication; 
PAiiT 1. with 8 Plates, 7s. Gd. 

Histological Demonstrations ; a 

Guide to the Microscopical Examination of 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Medical and Veterinary 
Professions. By G. ITarley, M.D. F.ll.S, 
Prof, in Univ. Coll. London ; and G. T. 
Brown, M.U.C.V.S. Professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and one of the Inspecting 
Oflicers in the Cattle Plague Department 
of the Privy Council. Post 8vo. with 223 
Woodcuts, 12s. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. Copland, M.D. F.R,S, 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J, C. Copland, M.R.C.S. 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. Pp. 1,560, 
in 8vo. price 36s. 


The Works of Sir B, C. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.K.C.S.E. 8 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pekicira’s EleuitnU by F. J. Farrk, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentlbt, M.K.C.S. and by 
R. VVarindton, F.K.S. 1 vol. ivo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 2 is. 

Thomson’s Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkei't, 
M.D. 18mo. 5s. Gd. 

Manual of the Domestic Practice 

of Medicine- By W. B. Kestkvkn, 
F.R.C.S.E. 'i'hird Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fep. 5s. 

Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for 

Children and Invalids. By William 
Strano.i;, M.D. Fcp. 3s. 

The Restoration of Health ; or, 
the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovery of Health ; a Manual for the 
Invalid, and a Guido in the Sick Room. 
By W. Strange, M.D. Fcp, 6s. 

Gymnasts and Gymnastics. By 

John 11. Howard, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with various 
Selections from the bc^t Authors, containing 
445 Exercises; and illustrated* with 133 
Woodcuts, including the most Recent Im- 
provements in the diflerent Apparatus now 
used in the various Clubs, &c. Crown 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


The Fine A7'ts, and Illustrated Editions. 


Half-Hour Zioctures on the His- 

tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Art?. By VV. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8s. Gd. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

National Music; Comprising Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By Carl Engel. \Vith Frontis* 
piece and numerous Musical Illustrations. 
8vo. 16«, 

Decturesonthe History of Modern 

Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By John Hullah. First Course, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. 641. Gd. 
Second Course, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. I6s. 


The Chorale Book for England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
WiNKWOKTH ; the Tunes arranged by Prof . 
W. S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12«. 6rf, 

Congregational Hdition. Fcp. 2.9. 

Six Dectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
Macfarren. 8vo. l().v. Gd. 

Sacred Music for Family Use ; 
A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and Eiigliah. Edited by John Hullah. 
1 vol. music folio, 21s. 
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The New Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63s. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 5s. morocco. 

Lyra Q^rmanica, the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Lyra Germanica. the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catjikuine Winkworth; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By Richard 
P iQOT. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
full-page Illustrations and numerous Mar- 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 

Cats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 
Illustrations on Wood by J. Leighton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
R. PiGOT. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Shakspeare’s Sentiments and 

Similes printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21s. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By 
Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. G vols. square 
crown 8vo. price £5 15s. 6d. cloth, or 
£12 12.V. bound in morocco by Riviere. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Four Series, 
ns follows : — 

Xjegcnds of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
31s. Gd. 

liegends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 1G5 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, as exompliflod 
in Works ot Art. Completed by Lady East- 
lake. Second Edition, with 13 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 
8 VO. 42s. 


Arts, Manufactures, 


Drawing from Nature; a Series of 
Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By George Barnard, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8vo, 25s. or in Three Parts, 
royal 8 VO. 7s. Gd. each. 

Gwilt’s Enoyclopsedia of Archi- 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by Wyatt 
Papworth. Additionally illustrated with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. 
Jewitt, and upwards of 100 other new 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Tuscan Sculptors, ' their Lives, 

Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Charles C. Perkins, 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63s. 


Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. J>. With 20 Plates of Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18s, 

The Grammar of Heraldry ; con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By John E. Cussans. Fcp. with 196 
Woodcuts, 4s. Gd. 

Hiuts on Household Taste in 

Furniture and Decoration. By Charles L. 

‘ Eastlakk, Architect. With numerous Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood. [iVear/y ready. 

The Engineer’s Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C.S. Lowndes. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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The Elements of Mechanism. 
By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts, Post 
Svo. 6«. 6df. 

lire’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-written and greatl}’ enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Manufactures. With 
2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 
£4: 14s. Gd. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 
By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols.8vo. 32s. 

IJsoful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. Finsr, Se<’oni), and 
Thirt> Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. lOs. Gd, each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with G Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. IGs. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Nav,v, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shut at High Velocities. Bj" 
W. Fairbairn, C E. F K.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18«. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and I’ractical. 
By E. Crest, C.K. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

The Artisan Club’s Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E, New Edition; with 37 Plates and 
646 Woodcuts. 4to. 425. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; 
with notices of other Methods of Propuhsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 61 Plates and 
287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 635. 


Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, 
with 199 Woodcuts. Fcp. Gs. 

Handbook of tbe Steam Engine, by tho 
same Author, forming a Key to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. Os. 

A History of the Machine- 

Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By WiLLiAH FelivIN, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of l^acc. Reyal 8vo. 215. 

Manual of Practical Assaying, 

for the use of Metallurgists, Captains of 
Mines, and As.sayers in general ; with 
copious Tables for Ascertaining in Assays 
of Gold and Silver tho precise amount in 
Ounces, Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble 
Metal cent 'ined in One Ton of Ore fiom a 
Given Quantity. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. 8 VO. with 360 Woodcuts, 215. 

The Art of Perfumery ; the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
63 V'oodouts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Chemical, NTatural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By' tho 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 65 . 

Loudon’s Encyclopsedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising tho Laying -out. Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 

I, 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6J. 

London’s Encyclopcodia of Gardening : 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Hordculture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31.5. Gd, 

Loudon’s Encyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 

Garden Architecture and Land- 
scape Gardening, illustrating the Architec- 
tural Embellishment of Gardens ; with Re- 
marks on Landscape Gardening in its rela- 
tion to Architecture. By John Arthur 
IIuoHES. 8vo. with 191 Woodcuts, 145. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 

J. C. Morton. 8vo. IO5. Gd, 
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Religious and Moral WbrJts. 


An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Buownk, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

Eixamination-Questions on Sishop 
Browne’s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fcp. 3*. 6cl. 

The Life and Beign of David 
King of Israel. By (teokge Smith, LL.D. 
F.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7*. GJ. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A , Canon of Exeter, &c. Now Edition, 
8 VO. 12*. 6</. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybeake, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
IIowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool CoU. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Alaps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 48*. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 31*. 6</. 

People’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12*. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10*. 6d. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as 
Illustrated hy the Il story of llie Jews, and 
the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
Alexander Keith, D.D. 27th Edition, 
with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 
12*. 6r/. ; also the JOth Edition, in post 8vo. 
with 5 Plates, 6*. 

The History and Destiny of the World 
and of tlie Church, according to Scripture. 
By the .same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10*. 

History of Israel to the Death 

of Moses. By Heinrich Ewald, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Gottingen. 
Translated from the German. Edited, with 
a Preface, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, London. 8vo. 18*.', 


A Critical ahd Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Third Editioni 8*. Gd. 

Elphesians, Fourth Edition, 8*. C/i. 

Pastoral Spistles, Third Edition, 10*. 6d, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10*. Gd. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7*. Od. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Halscan 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Greek Testament ; with Hotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s, 

VoIj. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20*. 

VoL. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24*. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.l). 2 vols. Ss'O. [/a the press. 

Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13*. Gd. 

Bov. T. H. Horne’s Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Ayre, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8 yo. 9*. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. 
J. Ayrk, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10*. Gd, 

Every-day Scripture Difflculties 
explained and illustrated. By J. £. Pres- 
cott, M.A VoL. I. Matthew and Mark; 
VoL. TI. Luke and Joftn. 2 vols. 8vo. 9*. each. 
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The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSO, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, Is. each. 

The Church and <he World: Essays 

on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, 
M.A. First and Second Series. 2 vols. 
8vo. lo*. each. Third Series preparing 
for publication. 

Tracts for the Day; a Series of 
Essays on Theological Subjects. By various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. OiiuY Siiir- 
1 EY, M.A. I. Priestly Ahsoivtion Scrips 
trial, ^d. W. Purgatory, ^d. 111. 77<e AScroi 
Sacraments, Is.Gd. TV. Miracles and Prayer, 

Gd, V. The Real Presence, Is. VI, Casu- 
istry, Is. VII. Unction of the Sich, 9d. VIII. 

Rule of Worship, 9d, IX. Popular 
Rationalism, 9t/. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

Part I. By T. W. Ali.ies. 8vo. 12s. 

Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes, formerly Follow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part IT. 
Greeks and Latins, being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 
I’ost 8 VO. IJy. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or. History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest Dk Bunsen. 

2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Keys of St. Peter; or, (he House of 
Rechab, connected with the History of 
Symbolism and hhdatry. IJy the same 
Author. 8vo. Ms, 

The Temporal Mission of the 

Holy Ghost; or. Reason and Revelation. 
By Archbishop Manning, 1).1). Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Flngland and Christendom. By tlie same 
Author. Preceded by an Introduction on 
the Tendencies of Religion in England, and 
the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the 
Restoration of Christian Nation.s to the 1 
Unity of the Church. Post Svo. I Os. 6d. 

Essays on Beligion and Litera- i 

ture. Edited by Archbishop Manning, 
D.D. Fir.st Skuiks, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Second 
Series, Ms. 


Essays and Reviews. By the Rev. 

W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Wilijams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powelt., M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B.Jowktt,M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp.5s. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Murdock and Soamks’s Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs, 
M.A. 8 vols. Svo. 45s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works: With Life by Bishop Hrbbr. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden, 10 vols. £5 5s. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Self-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to 
Condrmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. d2mo. 3s. 

Principles of Education drawn 
from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12s. Gd. 

The Wife’s Manual ; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron’s Life, By the Rev. W. Cal- 
vert, M.A. Crown Svo. 10s. Gd. 

hyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 
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Blaine’s Veterinary Art : a Trea- 
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Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 

changes : a Practical Treatise. By Arthur 
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The Elements of Banking. By 
Henry Dunning Maclkc)D, M A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister- at-Law, P< st 8vo. 
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The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Bjrrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
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retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cul- 
LOCH. New Edition in the press. 
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The Law of Nations Considered 
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A Nautical .Dictionary, defining 
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Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
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Modern Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carcfullj’- tested 
Receipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly re- 
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On Pood and its Digestion ; an 
Introduction to Dietetics. By VV. Brinton, 
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&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 
By Thomas G. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
31 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo 16*. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 
with Formulae for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10*. C^/. 

How to Brew Good Beer : a com- 

plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
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Edition. Fcp. 4s. 6rf. 

The Billiard Book. By Captain 
Crawley, Author of ‘Billiards, its Theory 
and Practice,* &c. With nearly 100 Diagrams 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 218. 

Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. 
Third Edition. 32ino. Ls. 

The Cabinet Lawyer ; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 23rd Edition, 
entirely recomposed, and brought down by 
the Author to the close of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1867. Fcp. 10*. 6d!. 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Southwood Smith, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo, 7*. 6t/. 


A Handbook for Readers at the 

British lyiuseum. By Thomas Nichols. 
Post 8vo. 6*. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
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T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5*. 

The Maternal Management of Children 
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Notes on Hospitals. By Florence 
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The Executor’s Guide. By J. C. 
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The Law relating to Benefit 
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Tales of Thebes and Argos 17 

Craavley’s Billiard Book 20 

Cresy’s Encyclor>!edia of Civil Engineering 13 

(Mtical Essays of a Country Parson 0 

Crowe’s History of France 2 

Crump on Banking, &e 19 

C iJSS AN s’s Grammar of Heraldry J2 

Dvrt’s Iliad of Homer 18 

D’Aujhgnk’s History of the Reformation in 

the time of Calvin 2 

D vvidson's Introduction to Now Testament 14 

D AY" man’s Dante’s Divina Commedia 18 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman 19 

De Burgh's Maritime International Law. . 20 

De la Rive’s Treatise on Electricity 8 

De Morgan on Matter and Spirit 7 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America . 2 

Disraeli’s Speeches on Reform 5 

Dobson on the Ox 19 

Dove on Storms 8 

Dyer’s City of Rome 2 

Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste .... 12 

Edwards’s Shipmaster’s Guide 20 

Elements of Botany 9 
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£lxicott*s Commentary on Ephesians .... 14 


Destiny of the Creature 14 

Lectures on Life of Christ ..... 14 
Commentary on Galatians .... *14 


Pastoral Epist. 14 

■■■ ■ — - Philippians,&c. 14 

— Thessalonians .14 

Bwgt?l’ 8 Introduction to National Music . . 11 


Essays and Reviews 15 

■■■ ■ on Religion and Literature, edited by 
Mankiwg, Ethst and SECOirn Sebies . .' ft, 
Ewjlld's History of Israel '. 14 

Paxsbaibn’s Application of Cast and 
Wrought Iron to Euilding 13 

— Information for Engineers .... 13 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork 13 

Faibbairn on Iron Shipbuilding 13 

Eabbab’s Chapters on Language 5 

Felkin on Hosiery & Lace Manufactures. . 13 
Ffoulkes’s Christendom’s Divisions ...... 16 

Fziednee’s (Pastor) Life 4 

Francis’s Fishing Book 19 

(Sir P.) Memoir and Journal .... 3 

Fboude’s History of England 1 

— Short Studies 6 

Ganot*s Elementary Physics 8 

Gilbert and Churchill’s Dolomite Moun- 
tains 16 

Gill’s Papal Drama 2 

Gillt’s Shipwrecks of the Navy 17 

Goo.deve’s Elements of Mechanism 13 

Goble’s Questions on Browne’s Exposition 

of the 39 Articles I t 

Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle 4 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson C 

Gray’s Anatomy 11 

Greene’s Corals and Sea Jellies 9 

Sponges and Animalculae 9 

Grove on Correlation of Physical Forces . . 8 

Gwilt’s Bncyclopueclia of Architecture .... 13 

Handbook of Angling, by Ephemera 19 

Hare on Election of Representatives 6 

Harley and Brown's Histological Demon- 
strations 11 

Hartwig’s Harmonies of Nature 9 

Polar World 9 

Sea and its Living Wonders .... 9 

Tropical World 9 

Haughton’s Manual of Geology 8 

Hawker’s Instructions to Young Sports- 
men 19 

Hearn’s Plutology 2 

— on English Government 2 

Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America .... 2 

Henderson’s Folk-Lore 6 

Herschel’b Essays from Reviews 10 

Outlines of Astronomy 7 

Preliminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural Philosophy 8 

Hewitt on the Diseases of Women 10 

Hodgson’s Time and Space 7 

Holmes’s System of Surgery 10 

Hooker and Walker-Arnott’s British 

Flora 9 

Hopkins’s Hawaii 8 

Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures . . 14 

Compendium of the Scriptures . . 14 


Horsley’s Manual of Poisons 9 

Hoskyns’s Occasional Essays 7 

How we Spent the Summer 16 

Howard’s Gymnastic Exercises 11 

Howitt’s Australian Discovery 16 

Rural Life of England 17 

Visits to Remarkable Places .... 17 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guido 20 

Hughes’s Garden Architecture 13 

— ; (W.) Manual of Geography 7 

Hullah^b History of Modern Music 11 

• Transition Mu.sical Lectures .... 11 

Sacred Music 11 

Humphreys’s Sentiments of Shakspearc . . 12 

Hutton’s Studios in Parliament 6 

Hymns from Lyra O&rmanica 14 

Ingelow’s Poems 18 

Story of Doom 18 

Icelandic Legends, Second Series 17 

Jameson’s Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs 12 

— Legends of the Madonna 12 

Legends of the Monastic Orders 12 

Jameson and Ea^tlake’s History of Our 

Lord 12 

.Tenner’s Holy Child 18 

Johnston’s Gazetteer, or General Geo- 
graphical Dictionary 7 


Kalisch’s Commentary on the Bible 5 

Hebrew Gi ammar 5 

Keith on Destiny of the World 14 , 

I'lilfilment of Prophecy 14 , 

Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland . . 9 

Kesteven’s Domestic Medicine 11 ■ 

Ki RBY’ and Sue nce’s Entomology 9 

Knight’s Arch of Titus 17 ; 

Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa 10 • 

Landon’s (L.B. L.) Poetical Works 18 

Latham’s English Dictionary 6 

River Plate 7 

Lawrence on Rocks 8 

Lecky’s History of Rationalism 3 

Leisure Hours in Town 6 

IjCssoiis of Middle Ago 6 

Letters of Distinguished Musicians 4 

Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy 3 
Liddkl l and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon 6 

Abridgofl ditto 6 

Life of Man Symbolised 12 

Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany 9 
Longman’s Lectures on History of England 2 
Loudon’s Encyolopasdia of Agriculture .... 13 

Gardening 18 

Plants 9 

Treo.sand Shrubs 9 

Cottage, Fai*m , and Villa Architecture 13 ‘ 

Lowndes’s Engineer’s Handbook 13 , 

liyra Domcstica 16 .. 

Eucharistica 16 

Germanica 12, 16 ^ 

Messianica 16 , 

Mystica 16 

Sacra 16 

Macaulay’s (lA)rd) Essays 2 
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PdACAULAT*B History of England 1 

- Lays of Ancient Borne 18 

- Miscellaneous Writings ^ 

- Speeches 6 

- Works 1 

Maceabebn’s Lectux'es on Harmony 11 

Macleod’s Elements of Political Economy 4 

Dictionary of Political Economy 4 

Elements of Banking 19 

Theory and Practice of Banking 19 

McCuixoch’s Dictionary of Commerce .... 19 

Geographical Dictionary .... 7 

Maguibb*s Irish in America '. 17 

Life of PatJier Mathew 3 

Borne and its Bulers 3 

Malleson’s French inolndia . 

MANNiifG on Holy Ghost 15 

-’b England and Christendom 16 


Marshall’s Physiology 

f Marshxan’s History of India 

Life of Havelock 4 

Maetineau's Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life 16 

.’'' '^ASSEx on Shakspearo’s Sonnets 18 

{ ’s History of England 1 

i Massingberb’s History of the Reformation 3 

Maunbee’s Biographical Treasury 4 

Geographical Treasury 8 

■ Historical Treasury 3 

Scientific and Liter.ary Treasury 9 

■ — Treasury of Knowledge 20 

Treasury of Natural llistory . . 9 

Maury’s Physical Geography 8 

Mat’s Constitutional History of England.. 1 

Melville’s Dighy Grand 17 

! General Bounce 17 

Gladiators 17 

— Good for Nothing 17 

^ Holmby House 17 

Interpreter 




17 

■ Kato Coventry 17 

‘ 17 


Mozart’s Letters * . • . A 

MtiLLER’s (Max) Chips from a German 

Workshop 7 

— ^ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage 6 

(K. O.) Literature of Ancient 

GiQ^ece 2 

Murchison on Continued Fevers 10 

Mure’ 8 Language and Literature of Greece 2 

m 

New Testament. I^ustratedf with Wooj^ En- 
gravings from the Old Masters ,12 

Newman’s History of his Rehgious Opinionr'^ 8 
Nicholas’s Pedigree of tho English 3?Cople 6 , 
Nichols’s Handbook to British Museum., 20 

Nightingale’s Notes on Hospitals 20 

Nilsson’s Scandinavia 


Odling’s Animal Chemistry . . . . ; 

- Course of Practical Chemistry 


i-— — Q.iecn’s i\lariea 

I Iendelssohn’s Letters 4 

Herivale’s (H.) Historical Studies 1 

i (0.) Fall of the Roman Republic 2 

f — Romans under the Empire 2 

I Boyle Lectures 2 

■ Miles on Horse's Foot and Horae Shoeing. 10 
on Horses’ Teeth and Stables 

I Mill on Liberty 

I on Ropresontativo Government 

on Utilitarianism 

j *s Dissertations and Discussions j 

Political Economy 

System of J.ogic. . . 

Hamilton’s Philosonlw®'.'’. 4; I 


10 

- Manual of Chemistry 10 

Original Designs for Wood Carving 12 

Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 8 

Owen’s Lectures on the invertebrata 8 

OxENiiAM on Atonement 18 

Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees 18 

Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology • . 10 
Pereira’s Manual of Materia Modica. . . . . » 11 

Perkins’s Tuscan Sculptors 12 

Phillips’s Guido to Geology 8 

Pictures in Tyrol 16 

Pibsbe’s Art of Perfumery 18 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic 18 

Pike’s English and their Origin 6 

Pitt on Brewing 20 

Playtime with the Poets 18 

Pratt’s Law of Building Societies 20 

Prescott’s Scripture DitDcnlties 14 

Peoctou’s Handbook of the Stars^ 7 

: Saturn .* 7 


Pycroft’s Course of English Reading 


- Cricket Field 19 

Raikes’s Englishman in India 17 

Raymond on Fishing without Cruelty .... 18 

Reade’s Poetical AVorks 18 

Recreations of a Country Parson 6 

Reilly’s Map of 31ont Blanc * 18 

Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guido 9 

Rogers’s Correspondence of Greyson 7 

- Eclipse of Faith 7 

Defence of Faith 7 

Essays from the JEdinburgh Be- 


Inaugural AddresslR St. A,fidrow’s . 6 

Miller’s Elements of CKemistry 10 

Mitchell’s Manual ofr Assaying 13 

Monsell’s Beatitudes 15 

His Presence not his Memory. ; 16 

* Spiritual Songs * 16 

Montgomery on Pregnancy 10 

iVI oore’s I risli M elodies 18 

Lalla Rookh •'» • 18 ' 

Journal and Correspondence .... 3. 

Poetical Works *l8' 

(Dr. G.) First Man 8 

jIorell’s Elements of Psychology 7 

Mental Philosophy 7 

/ Mosueim’s Ecclesiastical History 16 


1^‘asan and Faith 7 

Roget’s Theganrus of English Words and 

Phras^ 6 

Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology 19 

BowTONfs Debater 5 

Rudd’s Aristophanes 18 

Russell op- Gov'ernment and Constitution 1 

^andaeS’s Justinian’s Institutes 4 

ISciiUBEtiT’s Life, translated by CoLEEiDQB 4 

ScQTT’^ Lectures on the Fine Arts 11 

Seebohm’s Oxford Refonners of 1498 2 

Sewell’s After Life 16 

Glimpse of tho World 18 

History of the Early Church .... 3 

Journal of a Home Life 17 
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Skweix’s Passing Thoughts on Religion • • 15 

Preparation for Communion .... 15 

Principles of JBducution 15 

Readings for Confirmation 15 

Readings for Lent 1.5 

Examination for Confirmation .. 15 

Stories and Tales 17 

Shaw’s Work on Wine 20 

Shepherd’s Iceland 16 

Shipley’s Church a^d the World .'i 15 

^ Tracts for the Day 15 

Short Whist : 1ft 

SirifilT’a Church History » 

Smith’s (Southwood) Philosophy of Health 20 

(j,) Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck 14 

— (G.) Reign of King David 14 

— W'csloyaii Methodism 3 

(Svj)>'Hy) Miscellaneous Works .. 6 

Moral Philosophy 6 

Wit and Wisdom « 

Smith on Cavalry Drill and Manojuvres .... ift 

Southey’s (Doctor) 5 

Poet ical W orks 18 

Springdale Abbey 17 

Stanley's History of Rritisli Birds 9 

Stebbtno's Analysis of IMill’s Logic 6 

Stephen’s Essays in Ec(;losiastical Bio- 
graphy 4 

Lectures on History of Franco 3 

Stikling’s Seci'Ot of Hegel 7 

Stonehenge on the Dog ift 

on the Greyhound 1ft 

Stkange on 8ea Air 11 

Restoration of Hoallli 11 

Sunday Afternoons nt the Parish Church .. G 


Taylor's (Jovemy) Works, edited by Eden 15 i 

(E.) Selections from some Con- ' 

temporary Pc ts 18 : 

Tbnnent’s (.» ylon 9 ! 

Wild Elephant 9 ; 

Thirlwall s History of Greece 2 

riMBS’s Curiosities of Loudon 17 • 

Thomson’s (Archbishop) Laws of Thought 5 ; 

(A. T.) Conspectus 11 ; 

ropH (A.) on Parliamentary Government 1 i 

’a Oyclopa*dia of Anatomy and Pliysio- 

logy 11 

and Bowman’s Anatomy ami Phy- 
siology of Man 11 


Trollope’s Barchester Towers 17 

Warden 17 

TwJss's Law of Nations 20 

Tynhall’s Lectures on Heat 8 

— — Lectures on Sound 8 

Memoir of Farahay 4 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines 13 

Van Der Hoevkn’s Handbook of Zoology . . 8 

Vaughan’s (R.) Revohitions in English 

History 1 

Whiy to Rest 7 

Walker on the Rifie 19 

Wa rd’s Workmen and Wages '. 4 

Watson’s Principles and I’racticc of Physic 10 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry 10 

Webb’s Objects forConnnou Telescopes. ... 7 

Webster & Wilkinson's Greek Te^itamcnt i;} 

Weld's Florence IG 

Wellington’s Life, by Gleid 3 

Wells on Dew K 

Wenpt’s Papers on Maritime Law 20 

West on Children’s Diseases 10 

Whately’s English Synonymos 5 

Life and CJorrespondcnco 3 

TiOgic 5 

Rhetoric ’. 5 

on Religious Worshij) IG 

Whist, what to Load, by Cam 20 

White and Riddle’s Latin-Eiiglisli Dic- 
tionaries 5 

Willich’s Popul.ar Tables 20 

Winslow on Light 8 

Wood's Bible Animals 9 

— Homos without Hands 9 

Woodward’s Histc ricnl and Chronological 

Eupyclopjcdia, 3 

Wright’s Homei’s Iliad 18 

Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon r> 

Abridged ditto .5 

Honaeo 18 

Young’s Nauthwl Dictionary 20 

Youatt ou the Dog 1ft 

on the Horse 19 
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